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To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
« By Nature’s all-refining hand prepar’d, 
Of temper’d sun, and water, earth, and air, 
ip ever changing composition mixed.” 

Tuomson’s AUTUMN. 

AMONG the various subjects that 
claim the attention of the philosophical 
inquirer, L do not know of one that is 
more interesting, or more likely to be of 
yse to mankind, than the study of the 
jaws Of vegetation. It is true it abounds 
in difficultics, and these of no common 
kind; but may not these difficulties 
arise partly from the manner in which 
the subject has been handled, as well as 
from the nature of the subject itself? and 
may we not hope that some happy dis- 
covery will, sooner or Jater, throw new 
light on the laws of vegetation, and place 
them under a new point of view, furnish 
a satisfactory explanation of the pheno- 
mena; and, what is of still greater im- 
portance, point out the best mode of cul- 
tivating useful plants? 

Experimental inquiry, conducted by a 
mind unbiassed by hypothesis, well ac- 
guainted with the general principles of 
science, and that has learned to observe, 
andto know where nice observation 1s 
necessary, might do much towards im- 
proving this interesting branch of science. 
for the most laborious inquiries are often 
rendered useless, by omitting to observe 
perhaps the most important phenomena ; 
ud how often has the experimentalist to 
regret such omissions when itis too late? 
But even to be sensible of the nevlect isa 
great step towards improvement in future 
iguiries, and is a certain proof of in- 
creasing knowledge of his subject, which 
ought to encourage him to pursue his 
labours, 

This, and indeed many other subjects, 
siould be investigated alwaysas the com- 
bined effect of both mechanical and 
chemical causes—as the distinction of 
causes Into mechanical and chemical is 
nerely an arbitrary one, and without any 
‘oundation in nature; yet the history of 
‘lence abounds with examples of ab- 
‘urd hypotheses arising entirely out of 
‘Ns distinction, The chemist endea- 
Yours to account for every thing accord- 
"gto the principles of his own art; the 
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mechanician Is alike assiduous to subdue 
every thing to mechanical action, not 
foreseeing that the leading principles are 
common to both; differing chiefly in the 
magnitude of the bodies concerned. 
The history of medicine affords per- 
haps the most striking examples of at- 
tachment to particular science; but, [ 
bope such unphilosophical modes of in- 
vestigation are now, in a great measure, 
if not entirely, abandoned. 

The food of plants is an object to 
which it would be desirable to draw a 
greater share of the attention of che- 
mists, as researches on this subject may 
he attended with very beneficial results. 
The improvement of exhausted soils, the 
most advantageous rotation of crops, the 
best manures for particular plants, the 
advantages of planting in new situations, 
and of breaking up old wood-lands, and 
many other important objects present 
themselves, which acombinatien of prac- 
tical observation with experimental in- 
guiry might tend very much to elucidate, 
But in stating that the nature of the food 
of plants is an object of chemical in- 
quiry, it 1s not intended, that the action 
of manures should be considered under a 
chemical point of view only; forin many 
cases the manure makes no part of the 
food, but only fits the soil for the growth 
of the plant, by rendering it less adhe- 
sive, better adapted for retaining moisture 
in dry weather, &c. where the action is 
decidedly of a mechanical nature, and is 
equally curious and important, At pre- 
sent, however, EF intend only to makea 
few observations on that part ofthe food 
of plants which is drawn trom the soil on 
which they grow, 

It is obvious that the elementary in- 
gredients of which plants are composed 
must have existed partly in the soil gp, 
which they grow, and partly in the.g 
mosphere; but it has been ascertained: 
that, when the same plant has been cule, 
tivated on the same soil for several suce, 
cessive years, the soil becomes exhaust- 
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series of years becomes exhausted. It 
is therefore of importance to know the 
nature of the ingredient that is essential 
to the growth of each plant, and the best 
and most economical means of restore 
ing it. 

Agriculturists have found it necessary 
to resort to various expedients for the 
purpose of restoring exhausted soils— 
such as the rotation of crops, the applica- 
tion of manure, &c. but it appears pro- 
bable that these means might be much 
improved by a more accurate knowledge 
of the end to be obtained, and of the in- 
gredients to be supplied. 

The subject might be further illustrated 
by a comparison with the animal king- 
dom, as there is much similarity between 
the state and food of young animals and 
that of young plants. In adult plants the 
analogy is less perfect, as animals con- 
vert vegetable and animal substances 
into food by a chemical process within 
themselves; but plants must wait for 
the spontaneous decomposition of the 
materials which constitute their food.*— 
Both animals and plants require peculiar 
food, according to their species, to fit 
them for producing their own kind ina 
state of perfection. We have an instance 
ef this in the common hen, as she will 
produce an imperfect egg, unless she has 
access to carbonate of lime; and a case is 
mentioned by Dr. Thompson where some 
canary birds actually died in consequence 
of being deprived of lime.t And every 
intelligent agriculturist knows that a new 
soil, or in other words one that has not 
produced the same kind of plants fur se- 
veral years, will produce more vigorous 
plants than one that has for some time 
grown plants of the same kind. The 
uurseryman knows that he must fre- 
quently add new soil in order to propa- 
gate trees with success, particularly 
peach-trees; the gardener that in an old 
orchard, young trees never thrive so well 
“2s in a new orchard; the woodman 
knows the same in respect to forest trees, 
and the farmer in respect to grain. 

It then becomes a question, What are 
the ingredients drawn from the soil by 
each plant? and whatare the best means 
of restoring them? Also, does the earth 
imbibe some peculiar principles from the 
atmosphere in the operation of fallowing? 
oc does that operation only prepare the 


* The a 
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alogy between plants and ani- 
mats is carried much farther by Dr. Darwin, 
inlis Phytologia, sect. X. 

t Tuomson’s System of Chemistry, iv. 
ar 
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svil, by decomposing and rendering it jn 
a fit state to give those principles which 
form the food of plants?* These are in. 
teresting points of inquiry, and indicate 
in some measure the path which the che. . 
mical analyst ought to follow, 

At present our knowledge of this sub. 
ject is very limited; the knowledge which 
many individuals acquire by an extensive 
practice too often dies with them, and 
their successors must each begin anew. 

Where many circumstances attend any 
phenomena, it is always difficult to de. 
termine, which are really necessary and 
which are not; such is the case with the 
food of plants, and hence it is that such 
different opinions have been held on 
this subject. Some have said that water 
alone constituted the food of plants; 
others have considered it to be some 
species of nitrous salts, but do not appear 
to have known any thing respecting these 
salts. Dr. Hunter supposes oil to be the 
chief ingredient in their food,+ but the 
fact appears to be that it 1s not one sub- 
stance only, but the combination of many 
substances; different plants, requiring 
different kinds.t Neither is it probable 
that the ingredients enter into the plants 
in a state of combination, but form new 
compounds, and these most likely under 
go one or more changes in the vessels of 
the plants. 

It is true that some experiments have 
been made, in which water alone ap- 
peared to be the food of the plant, ex- 
cepting what it derived from the atmo- 
sphere; but on the other hand, it is well 
known that perfect plants, capable of 
producing good seed, cannot be raised in 
this way. And vegetable chemistry, in 
its present state, is not capable of detect- 

* The latter is perhaps the most correct 
inference ; though some suppose that fallov- 
ing evaporates that part of the earth which 
forms the food of plants; in very rich soils it 
may be the case, but in general, as the cele- 
brated Evelyn remarks, there is very litile 
danger to be apprehended from evaporation; 
provided nothing be suffered to grow on «t 
whilst it lies in fallow.—(Evelyn’s Terre, 
page 24). ) 

f¢ Evelyn's Silva. i.27 note-—(Dr. Hus- 
ter’s Edition). 

t This opinion has been controverted, 
and particularly by Dr. Hunter, (Terra, P- 
48, note) and the operation of grafting ' 
brought forward to support the opinion that 
all plants draw the same principles from the 
earth; because the juices of the stock are 
the food of the graft. But grafting will an- 
swer only in plants of a similar nature, there 
fore it rather proves the contrary opiniol.— 
See Mitier’s Gard, Dict, art, Grafting. 
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ing the absence of principles that are 
essential to @ perfect plant. 

There appears however to be a great 
similarity between the food of different 
lants, and it is this simjlarity that has 
ied nany to suppose the ingredients to be 
always the same, however different the 
lants; a slight consideration must show 
the erroneous nature of such an opinion. 

Vegetable substances are chiefly com- 
osed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Besides these, there are twelve other 
simple substances, enumerated by Dr. 
Thomson, which are found in vegetables,* 
though only in small proportions; and it 
is most probable that these substances 
are in solution when they are absorbed 
by plants, and that they are rendered 
soluble by spontaneous decomposition ; 
therefore, as far as regards the food of 
plants, decomposing animal and veget- 
able matters are preferable to any other. 

The natural produce of a soil might be 
acriterion to-judge of its fitness for par- 
ticular plants. Evelyn says, where ferns 
grow luxuriantly, the soil is favourable to 
forest trees, corn, and turnips.t It is also 
known that some trees thrive well to- 
gether, others are injurious to one ano- 
ther; Evelyn has enumerated several of 
each kind.f Some plants require pecu- 
lar food, as gypsum promotes the 
growth of clover and lucern ; lands which 
have ceased to bear good crops of clover, 
or cultivated grasses may be restored by 
manuring with gypsum.§ Borage, nettles, 
and pellitory thrive in those soils only 
which contain nitrate of lime or potash.§ 
But I have already exceeded the limits I 
had proposed. Iam, yours, &c. 
Twomas TREDGOLD. 








Ty the Editor of the Mew Monthly Magazine. 


WITH a pen dipped in honey, and 
ubbed after the best principles of the 
celebrated Lord Chesterfield, | concluded 
my last letter with a declaration that I 
‘elt a“ sincere esteem”** for my ingenious 
Opponent N, N. and I did all in my 
power, short of an undignified compro- 
mise of my opinions, to propitiate his 
good-will, and soften the porcupine fret- 


ete 





* System of Chemistry, iv. 

t Terra, page 11. 

t Ibid. page 40, 

§Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
page 332, 


wae THomson’s System of Chemistry, 


** See New Monthly Mag, vol. VII. 310. 
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fulness of his temper. Butall my peace- 
able overtures have been made in vain : 
and he has replied to my candid urbami- 
ties in a style of savage discourtesy, and 
with a vituperative volubility that might 
vie with the petticoated philippics of any 
public speaker in Billingsgate. But my 
own good humour and gentleness are 
immoveable; and in spite of all his pro- 
vocations I will still try to overcome his 
antipathy to sound criticism and good 
sense, by the language of reconciliation.® 
I recollect once to have heard a gentle- 
man, who like myself, had a tiny anta- 
gonist to deal with, express a determina- 
tion to treat him with extreme severity. 
His friend attempted to dissuade him and 
to disarm his austerity,and begged him to 
remember Pope’s injunction against 
breaking “ a butterfly on the wheel.”— 
“ True,” replied Aristarchus, “ but in 
what part of his works shall we find an 
law of mercy in favour ofa yrub#” My 
charity however extends, as N. N. will 
be glad to see, over grubs as well as 
butterflies. Not that I intend to go ovei 
the field of battle again ;+ for really I 
have no pleasure in running my sword 
through a dead body, or in copying the 
vindictive wrath of the warrior of old, 


“© When thrice he slew the slain.” 
e DRYDEN, 


Your readers, Mr, Editor, no doubt 
have long ago determined to whom the 
palm of victory belongs in this contest, 
On the present occasion, therefore, [may 
well be spared the trouble of drawing 
once again my victorious sword :—let it 
sufhce to cast that sort of rapid glance 
over some parts of the ground, which 
may best befit the insignificance of the 
controversy, and the feebleness of my 
antagonist. And first, am happy that 
a sense of decorum has, at length, come 
pelled him to deduct something from the 
thick varnish of praise originally spread 
over the moral character of Porson. His 
habits of intemperance are now ree 
luctantly acknowledged and regretted by 
N. N. but a word, methinks, might op- 
portunely have been added expressive of 





* T perfectly concur in opinion with an 
eminent prelate who says, “ In al] addresses 
to mistaken men, where our purpose is md 
reform or amend them, the gentlest appliead~ 
tions are surely the best, because these ex~ 
cite no passion to counteract their virtue— 
Hurd’s Works, vol. vi. 227. 

+ -.... Rursus perplexum iter omneé 

revolvens 

FauLacis syLvz. Ain. ix. 391. 
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sorrow not ouly for the debasing exlibi- 
tious which the Professor made in this 
way, but also for the impaired condition 
of ins woudertul powers which these cra- 
pulous excesses naturally induced, and 
Che Conse quel t abridgment of liis €i.cf- 
tions'n the field of criticism and of clas- 
sical literature. My O| ponent, by way 
of dispelling the darkness of my under- 
standing, had told me that there were 
numberiess eXpres-1ONs of conceit aod 
self-sefliciency in the Prefaces of Guil- 
bert Wakefield. Limme diately turned to 
Lhe prel ices oi lis two largest aud most 
elaborate works, and found them full of 
eXpressiops conveying compliments to 
his learned cotemporaries, and a modest 
distrust of his own powers. Witha low 
bow of courtesy L whispercd to my op- 
ponent the mistake be had made; but 
he, not possessing magnanimity enough 
to acknowledve his error, aud thank me 
for the kinduess of my cortecting hand, 
thinks to pose me with a low equivoca- 
tion, and says, [did not mcan to dircet 
you to his prefuces—oh! no, though. I 
said and wrote the word—but pray look 
over all the notes attached to all his 
works, and perhaps in that illimitable 
ocean you may fish ap something which 
may have ap indirect bearing upon my 
assertion.’—I leave, with silent scorn, 
this specuwen of low chicanery to the in- 
dignation of my readers. In the thing 
which N,N. has put forth, and called, 
with a marvellous violation of language, 
a Vindication, he has been quite unable 
to defend an out-post of incalculable 
hnportance tu the very salvation of his 
adel. Te will be remembered that he 


Cit 

appealed to the Museum Criticum asa 
fair, impartial, infallible oracle of judg- 
mevton the mernus of Me. Kidd's far- 


famed work. Without toss of ume I 
shewed Inin that his jewels were COunler- 
feit, and that the work itself in which 
this high-tlown élove was conveyed, was 
written and conducted, printed and pub- 
lished by the coors porsoniana un Cam- 
bridge— mn other words, by Mr. K dd 


} 


himself, i Coed eration with bis Imme- 


hate frre NUS, adhere nts, and teiow-aca- 
demies! ‘This N. N. as unable to deny, 
nud ll his posers of sophistry are baifled 
by SO uadeniabie and well KHOWD tl 
fact ;—vet with incredible cfrontery he 
iaiaiDs, that the fountain from wiich 
tis systeia of fetid adulation sues, 1S 
pre ifectly pure and unpoliuted 5 and that 
it would be egregious folly 10 any ane to 
suppose that the panegyric of the Muscum 
Criticum was given from apy other than 
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the most honourable and unprejudiced 
motives. And yet my opponent in the 
very same letter that contains this decla. 
ration, tells us that “ the eulogomania gp» 
prevalent in these days is laid out with g 
view to its being repaid with interest.”— 
[See his last letter, page 109.] Into such 
wretched and detestable inconsistency 
do those run who put craft- instead of 
honest dealing and plain truth into their 
compositions; and who, with unenlighiten- 
ed pride, gainsay the decisions of a su. 
perior mind, and without chart, rudder, 
or compass, attempt to navigate an ocean 
of which they are entirely and disgrace 
tully ignorant, 

In my last letters [ detected N.N, in 
several plagiarisms, and I referred my 
readers, 1n the most distinct manner, to 
the several sources whence these stolen 
goods had been purloined. To these se- 
vere charges~-s0 discreditable both to 
his liberality as a scholar, and his 
honour as a gentleman, he has not ut- 
tered one word of vindication! To these 
instances and proofs of felonious aggres- 
sion on the property of others, | lament 
that Lam now obliged to add another, 
inore Intrepid and unpardonable than all 
the rest, in which, like an Italian foot. 
pad, he has added insulence to robbery, 
Be it known then, Mr. Editor, that’ the 
insulting quotation from Herodotus ap- 
plied to me in the commencement of my 
opponent’s last letter is cribbed from aa 
arucle in the Edinb. Review, vol. xiv. p. 
$64, on Mr. Dibdin’s edition of Sir T. 
More’s Utopia.* Now whatever of wit, 
or even of justice there might have been 


~ 





* N.N. says at the close of his Jast letter, 
with his customary spirit of insult, that I am 
* safe in generalities, but flounder when ! 
come to particulars.” I heleve, however, 
that if he has any conscience, he will find my 
memory in the detection of his literary /ar- 
cenies a litle /oo particular for his ease and 
comiort. If my opponent, in this contest 
with me, has been bruised by the lion’s pav, 
and is now licking “ the sores of wounded 
vanity,” be it remembered that he was the 
aggressor, and challenged me to the field. | 
am not responsible tor his lacerated head 
and shattered limbs. Doubtless there are 
some antagonists low enough for compet 
tion even with the limited faculties of N.%. 
but on this eccasion he has overstrained 
himself, and mis-measured his height; and 
when he fain would have strutted likea giant, 
he appears in the eyes of all with the insig- 
nificance of a pigmy. His situation has 
brought forcibly to my mind an incomparable 
epigram, which was given me by a Parisian 
beauty a few years ago -—It-was writted; 
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) the primary application of these 
words from Herodotus to an indtter of 
jdulatory addresses, and a mercenary 
compiler of black-letter bibliography, 
there is no one, [ apprebend, who would 
jot think me justified in tying two or 
three knots, hard and fast, in my correct- 
ing lash, and applying: it, with a just for- 
zetiulness of mercy, to this scurrilous de- 
inquency of my adversary. But my 
ysual spirit of compassion shall predo- 
inate over the call, though loud and im- 
portunate, of justice ; and I leave once 
avait, im tender and compassionate 
silence, the conduct of N.N. to the ge- 
nerous contempt of my readers. 

Since the publication of my last letter, 
Mr. Kidd’s Tracts have been reviewed 
in the Monthly Review, [See M. R. vol. 
axxv. p. 18.] and I have a real pride and 
pleasure in finding all my strictures on 
the bad taste of Mr, K. asa biographer, 
and the confused arrangement of his 
work, &c. confirmed and counter-signed 
by this very able journal—a journal, dis- 
tinguished above all others by its fond- 
ness for works of classical literature, by 
the equity of its critical decisions, by its 
admiration of Porson’s wonderful gifts, 
by the friendliness of its disposition to- 
wards him, and by zealously and san- 
guinely partaking of the same _ political 
sentineats which he was well known to 
eutertain.* And yet with all these 
strong prepossessions in favour of him, 
and of those who were his friends and 
admirers, the writer of the article in 
question is impelled at once by a sense 
of duty, and the omnipotent force of 
truth, to declare that Mr. K’s farrago “ is 
the most singular specimen of biography 
that was ever presented to the public,” 





relieve, by Monsieur de Fumars, and N, N. 
may see himself in it, as in a mirror :— 


Petit de corps, petit de renommée, 

Messire Jean un jour, si la fable ne ment, 
Las de sa taille accoutumée, 

Monte sur une chaise: on le trouva tres 

grand, 

‘ Attendez, ce n’est rien, vous m/allez voir 
Géant :” ; 

ll grimpa sur un mont, et parut un 
Pyemée! 

* N. N. blames me in great bitterness for 

the wit and vivacity of my notes. I thought 

there was no harm in irradiating a dull 

‘ound with a few coruscations of fun and 

“ney, But a heavy pedant will always 

indervalue that which he despairs of at- 

‘aning :— 

The Motions of his spirit are dull as Night, 

‘nd his affections dark as Erebus. 


SMAKSPEARE, 


and that, “ it is almost as ludicrous, but 
not quite so entertaining as the well- 
known memoirs of P. P. clerk of this 
parish,” page 18. It is added also that, 
a more ardent admirer, or a more injudi- 
cious biographer of R. P. cannot well be 
imagined than T. K.” and in regard to 
Porson’s gentleness, and that extravagant 
commendation of the sensibilities of his 
nature, which, in a former letter, I took 
the liberty of reprobating, it is said, “ we 
must honestly confess that we as little 
expected to tind gentleness as water- 
drinking ranked amongst his virtues,” 
page 20. 

I forgive with all manner of readiness 
the sarcasms of N. N. against my pro- 
fession. There will always be a set of 
low and ribald banterers with whom a 
schoolmaster’s clothes are accounted fair 
game. ‘There is a good story told of 
South, whose pr@cor ingenium as a wit 
blossomed in his tenderest years. He 
was educated at Westminster under 
Busby, and when that inexorable Orbi- 
lius, (of whose right-handed prowess in 
the sweep of the birchen sceptre, lam a 
most degenerate imitator) was about to 
punish bin, he suddenly and unexpect- 
edly arrested his descending arm, and 
said, “I forbid the banns!” * Why?” 
exclaimed Orbilius, in an accent of 
thunder and with eye-balls of fire: “ Be- 
cause,” replied the culprit in a weak 
tone, half-smothered by terror—* be- 
cause—the parties are not agreed !”’— 
Busby’s rage was disarmed, and the 
rogue for this time was forgiven. 

‘There is much more to the same 
purpose; but [ hasten to conclude 
with an earuest exhortation, (net unac- 
companied with a spirit of kindness and 
charity towards him) that my opponent 
will read and digest the whole of this 
very judicious article ; and then let him 
come forward and make a manly retrac- 
tation of the mistakes in judgment into 
which he has fallen, and to correct 
which [ have taken so much trouble.— 
Such submission will be imputed to mag- 
nanimity ; and [ shall be the first to for- 
give the indecent neglect he has hitherto 
paid to my advice, and the waspish vin- 
dictiveness he has shewn throughout the 
whole of this discussion. Should he, 
however, (which I almost fear will be the 
case) be “deaf to the voice of the 
charmer,” should he cling with pertina- 
cious folly to the errors of his critical 
faith, and deal out to me again the lan- 
guage of unkinduess and reproof, I shall 
console myself, under his ingratitude, 
with the sentiment of a great genius— 
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« Vituperatus qui sit,” says Milton, 
‘© haud mediocri sane honori sibi ducat, 
se tam absurdo, tam stolido nebuloni 
displicuisse.”— Resp. ad Salin. p. 162.—I 
remain, Mr. Editor, respectfully yours, 
A Provinctat ScHOOLMASTER. 


P. S. In the admirable article above 
referred to inthe M. R. I am abundantly 
confirmed in what I observed relative to 
the mock humility of Porson, who, it is 
most truly remarked by the excellent 
critic “* lived more with Joys than with 
men in the university, and carried his 
professions of humility to a length which 


made them altogether questionable, if 


not disgusting, &c. A hundred instances 
might be adduced,” page 26. But my op- 
ponent is inflexibly obstinate, and still 
persists in construing all these affected 
humilities of the Professor according to 
the literal import of the words. In Swift's 
Correspondence mention is made of a 
seaman who had an implicit belief in the 
life and adventures of Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver, and who further declared that 
he was personally acquainted with the 
adventurous voyager. I have heard it 
confidently said that N. N. is lineally 
descended, by the mother’s side, from 
this simple-minded sailor! It is truly 
observed by the great philosopher, Kat 4 
umeeconh, eas n Alay EArARLig GAaZovindy,.— Eth. 
Nic. lib. iv. chap, 13. And to the same 
purpose Quintilian, with his customary 
good-sense: “ Aperte gloriari nescio an 
sit magis tolerabile, vel ipsa hujus vitii 
simplicitate, quam illa jactatione per- 
versa, si abundans opibus pauperem se 
neget, nobilis obscurum, AUT SI SE DI- 
SERTUS IMPERITUM PLANEET INFANTEM 
vocet.—Lib. x1. c. 1. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Maga zine. 


THE condition of the lower orders 
appears sull to command the attention 
of our intelligent and reflecting country- 
men. The alarming strides which pau- 
perism has already made upon our once 
happy and industrious peasantry, cannot 
but excite the most painful apprehen- 
sions in the breast of the enlightened pa- 
triot; since a man once degraded toa 
pauper rarely exhibits a recurrence to 
those frugal and virtuous habits, which 
once enabled him to depend upon his 
own exertions for an honourable main- 
tenance. ‘The great increase of pauper- 
ism has been in part, and perhaps justly, 


attributed to an erroneous construction 
of wise legislative enactments, and to the 


heavy burdens which protracted ware 


fare must inevitably impose upon those 
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nations which engage in this ruinoys 


pastime. 

The powerful tendency to create a ney 
population which a destructive contey 
must occasion, is frequently overlooked 
by those who have notwithstanding wit. 
nessed its dire effects in the exhaustioy 
and lassitude which pervade the whole 
body politic, on its first return to a sound 
and healthful regimen. 

The elegancies and refinements of , 
highly civilized state of society mys, 
also be enumerated as conducing to the 
increase of the existing evil, since every 
portion of capital drawn away from 
agricultural pursuits and the coarse ma 
nufactures, for the purpose of being en. 
ployed in those of a more refined and ex- 
quisite workmanship, must augment the 
general sum of pauperism, by diminishing 
the stock on which the poor subsist— 
Every individual also, who, by the lure of 
higher wages, is induced to change the 
spade for the silk-loom immediately be. 
comes a dependant on that most capri- 
cious race of mortals, the fashionable 
part of society. 

The daily improvement of machinery 
must likewise tend to aggravate the dis. 
order, as the interest and science of man 
are perpetually urging him to adopt more 
eficient and productive substitutes for 
human labour. It must be obvious, that 
some of the above recited causes of 
pauperism, result from the natural pro- 
yress of society, and may be considered 
as comparatively partial evils, emanat- 
ing from great and substantial benefits. 

But are we then to consider pauper 
ism as the necessary concomitant of a 
great and flourishing nation? Are we 
cowpelled to purchase our national ad- 
vantages at so costly a price as that of 
the wretchedness and degradation ot 
tens of thousands of our countrymen !- 
Are we for ever to witness the ghastly 
and emaciated countenance of hunger 
and distress gradually supplanting the 
healthful freshness of cheerful compe 
tence? Can we contemplate with apathy 
that bitter cup of which those are doom 
ed to partake, who, with all the irritation 
and excitement produced by the immo- 
derate use of ardent spirits, are left to the 
despotic tyranny of their own turbulent 
passions? Or can we survey unmove 

another class of victims, the virtuous 
modest poor, whose cruel sufferings, 9% 
unfrequently terminating in death itsell 
are not the less afflicting because met 
with pious and silent resignation? How 
do these humble yet truly exalt 

characters reprove our impatient price 
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under trifling disappointments? But how 
joes the existence of such heart-rending 
-alamities reprove our selfishness and 
ndifference, which can still allow us to 
enjoy so many of the luxuries ot life, 
without making one enlightened and 
owerful effort to rescue tens of thou- 
ands of our fellow-creatures from these 
awful visitations ! 

Among the numerous systems which 
have been presented to the notice of the 
ublic for the permanent relief of the 
gor, one only appears to have embraced 
al the principles which are essential to 
the subject. Notwithstanding the vie 
jjonary and enthusiastic manner in which 
‘twas at first introduced, the plan of 
Robert Owen, for the employment and 
nuintenance of the poor, possesses the 
strongest claims to public support, as he 
is the only individual who has clearly de- 
veloped the true principles of successful 
management. , 

The following appear to be some of the 
valuable results of his new combination: 

ist. Independent self-support. 

ond. A larger share of comfort than 
can be at present obtained at a fourfold 
expence. 

rd. The excitement of a strong in- 
terest in favour of order and good con- 
duct. 

4th. Education, in which the preven- 
tion of crime, and the formation of good 
habits, will constitute essential parts. 

5th. The great facility afforded for the 
inculcation of the christian religion. 

6th. The advantageous employment of 
the accumulating capital of the country. 

The friends of the system of improved 
management have been greatly confirmed 
in their assurance of ultimate success, 
irom the nature of the opposition which 
they have hitherto experienced. The 
public mind was at first strongly excited 


wainst it, from the apparent temerity and 


enthusiasm which accompanied its first 
atroduction, Of late a smile of pity 
uly has been awarded to the visionaries, 
*i0 could entertain the wild notion of 
tabling the destitute poor ta support 
“emselves in villages formed upon the 
‘sis of mutual co-operation. Notwith- 
‘anding the clamour of the unreflecting, 
and the contemptuous pity of the more 
“gacious Opponent, the advocates of 
the hew method do not hesitate to chal- 
“age them to the field of rational argu- 
— in order that both parties 
_ oo by the severe and impartial 
ee — and enlightened expe- 
‘che he gauntlet, however, has not 
 €en taken up by a champion wor- 


thy of the name: not one has appeared 
to vindicate the character of existing so- 
ciety from the charge of irrationality and 
injustice in its management of the desti- 
tuté poor, 

Mr. Malthus in his Inguiry on Popu- 
lation, has unconsciously blended the 
views of Mr. Owen with those of a 
small misguided party of violent re- 
formists. But whilst desirous of ac- 
quitting Mr. Malthus of intentional mis- 
representation, we cannot but mark the 
inconsistency which can in one page re= 
commend attention to Mr. Owen’s sug- 
gestions on the education and training of 
the poor, and in another part of thesame 
work, endeavour to depreciate the la- 
bours of the individual who bas proposed 
the only system of education and train- 
ing, in which the moral restraint, so 
highly extolled by Mr. Malthus as the 
most legitimate barrier to excessive po- 
pulation, can with certainty and facility 
be introduced. 

But the fallacy and prejudices which 
have hitherto obscured the public mind 
on this important subject must soon dis- 
perse. Already have the principles of 
the new institution taken deep root in 
the minds of some of the best informed 
in society, and rapidly must they obtain 
among those, who are at present unace 
quainted with the superiority of their 
combination. The ultimate prevalence 
of the system is now no longer doubtful, 
and requires but an unprejudiced and 
close examination, to convince the most 
sceptical of its absolute and unrivalled 
claim to universal support. A. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 


ALTHOUGH Shakspeare set an early 
and a noble example of attention to 
character, yet it issurprising that he has 
had few or no imitators. His successors 
have found it easier to make the various 
personages of their drama utter the 
common places of poetry than express 
the language of nature. In this respect, 
indeed, Shakspeare stands quite alone; 
none, either in ancient or modern times, 
cau so much as bear a comparison with 
him. He has entered into all the diver- 
sity of character, both gay and grave, 
with such equal facility as to render it 
difficult to determine whether his strength 
lay chiefly in tragedy or comedy. He 
has also soared above “ existence’ bound- 
ed reign,” and introduced us to all the 
different orders of preternatural beings— 
ghosts, fairies, witches, goblins, &c.; 
among whom also may be included 
dreamers and madmen. Into the whole 
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of this sphere, as Dryden observes, none 
but he could enter. 

The proper ive thod of exhibiting with 
truth the actions or discourse of our fel- 
low-creatures, either in a dramatic or 
histoncal form, 1s sufficiently obvious, 
The writer must suppose that he is the 
very person whom he wishes to repre- 
sent; and ask himself how he would 
act or speak if similarly circumstanced, 
It does not appear, one would think, 
very impracticable, even in imagination, 


to kindle in our minds sentiments of 
Jove, of indiynation, or contempt, all of 


which we have experienced, or are capa- 
ble of experiencing. Yet, to paint hu- 
man passions in their true colours has 
been found a very rare accomplish 


ment, and one of the highest etforts of 


enius Wiat astomshing force and 
sublinity of mind, then, must that weiter 
possess, wlio Can, in some shape, trans- 
port himself out of his own nature, and 
enter into the notions of a merely ima- 
ginary race, who are supposed to be ac- 
tuated by a distinct set of principles; 
and, what appears still more difficult, 
can give form apd consistency to the 
conduct of madmen, whose minds are 
subject to no fixcd principles ! Of all the 
varieves of madness which Shakspeare 
has exiubited, that of King Lear is in all 
respects the most conspicuous. It is so 
lively and -ffecting that itmay be said to 
be almost nature itself. I recollect 
once, that when a gentleman was read- 
ing this play, a fadypresent was so much 
Impressed with a sense of reality, in the 
actions and languyge of the distracted 
king, that she could not help calling out 
— Was Shakspeare mad?” 

Another very curious and striking il- 
lustration of the truth of Shakspeare’s 
delineation of madness in the character 
of Lear lately occurred to me:—lI hap- 
pened to he in conversation with an old 
gentienan, now deceased, whom I had 
known for some years, but never before 
suspected that he was “* at times not in 
his perfect mind.” tle was recounting 
to me the transactions of his past life, on 
which he dwelt with the utmost compo- 
sure to: a considerable time; but when 
he evicred on a particular topic, the 
purchase of some valuable leaschold 
property, of which, as 1 afterwards un- 
derstood, he had been swindled by the 
artinces of a brother, I svon perceived 
that he was approaching the subject 
which had been the cause of his derange- 
ment. He appeared suddenly wrapt in 
thought, his countenance darkened, and 
he looked around him with the wildest 
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stare imaginable. It was evident that he 
was impressed with the same horrjtj. 
sensations as Lear before he was whojj 
bereft of his reason; and, like him, was 
sensible of venturing on dangeroy 
ground— 
Oh that way madness lies; let me shun that 
No more of that 
In hke manner did this poor gentle 
man start back from the dreadful idea, 
Hideous forms, such as he only could 
conceive, rushed on his imagination, 
Insteed of proceeding in the narratiye 
he had begun, in an elevated tone he 
thus questioned me :—“ Have you any 
brothers?—Beware of brothers !—Haye 
nothing to do with brothers!” and ab. 
ruptly departed. The whole of this be 
haviour is an exact counterpart of King 
Lear’s. The deceitful machinations of 
his brother, having been the cause of bis 
own undoing, had so completely en 
grossed his iuind, that be imagined such 
must be the general origin of all evil, 
The distracted king’s philosophy of 
daughters was precisely the same as this 
man’s with regard to brothers. Your 
readers will recollect, that when he be- 
held Edgar lying hali-naked among the 
straw in a cold tempestuous night, he 
Was convinced that nothing but the un 
kindness of his daughters could have re- 
duced him to such a pitch of misery. 
Lear.— What have his daughters brought 
him to this pass? 
Couldst thou save nothing? didst thou give 
them ail ? 
Fool.—Nay, he reserved a blanket, else 
we had been all shamed. 
Lear.—Now all the plagues that in the 
pendulous air 
Hang o’er men’s faults, light on thy daugh- 
ters! 
Kent.—He hath no daughters, sir. 
Lear.—Death, traitor! nothing could 
have subdued nature 
To such alowness, but his unkind daughters. 


We are continually hearing many cant 
praises of the inimitable genius of Shak- 
speare,of his bold untutored imagination, 
and bis intuitive knowledge of human 
nature; but his judgment is never pat 
ticularly pointed out. It appears tome, 
however, that in this faculty be emr 
nently excelled; and, indeed, yields to 
no other poet, aucient or modern. O2 
account of some glaring, but trivia 
blunders, which the meanest capacily 
could have avoided or corrected ; a? 
certain chronological and geographic 
errors, some of which it is evident 
was sensible of but disregarded, it 1s the 
custom to represent him as the wildest 
and most ipjudicious of all writers. 
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few of his plays are indeed of little value 
in any point of view ; butin those where 
he has exerted the whole force of his 

nius, they will be found, in the mate- 
rial parts, equally conspicuous for judg- 
ment and imagination. I know no narra- 
tive, either historical or dramatic, con- 
ducted with more good sense and deep 
reflection than the account of Lear’s 
madness from its Commencement to its 
consummation. Not only will the man 
of taste experience the highest delight 
from its perusal, but the most profound 
philosopher may be instructed by it. 
With what infinite art and sagacity does 
the poet prepare us for the catastrophe! 
Me leaves no circumstance untouched 
that might tend to aggravate the distress 
ofthe unhappy king. His extreme old 
age; bis royal character ; the irritability 
consequent on the long use of absolute 
power ; the distracting discovery, when 
too late, of his injustice to Cordelia; 
the harshness and ingratitude of his 
eldest daughters contrasted with the 
simplicity and overflowing kindness of 
his own nature; the midnight tempest 
to which he is exposed ; are facts select- 
ed and expanded with the most perfect 
judgment, and adorned with the most 
pathetic touches, as well as the highest 
beauties of eloquence. 

Madness is commonly occasioned, as 
inthe case of Lear, by the perpetual 
pressure of some overwhelming idea. 
Addison, in his account of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, describes him as having his 
mind, in some degree, thus disturbed ; 
and wished to impart to his character a 





tincture of madness; but the task prov- 
ed too arduous; he afterwards found 
himself (as Dr. Johnson thinks) incapa- 
ble of filling up his original delineation, 
“He describes the Knight (says this 
writer) as having his imagination some- 
what warped, but of this perversion he 
has made very little use. The variable 
weather of the mind (he continues) the 
flying vapours of incessant madness, 
which from time to time cloud reason 
without eclipsing it, it required so much 
nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to 
have been deterred from prosecuting his 
own design.” But what this ingenious 
writer, with all his various knowledge of 
human nature, could not so much as ate 
tempt, has been performed by our poet 
in the highest perfection. He has not 
merely drawn a picture of madness in 
its state of maturity, but has also pre- 
sented the world with a complete histo- 
rical representation of this mental dis- 
ease, with philosophical acuteness, trac- 
ing itfrom its remote causes, and mark- 


_Ing its progress in all its various stages. 


Bedford-row, Jan. 1, 1818. W.N. 
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To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE preference you have expressed 
for communications of practical utility, 
has induced me tosend you the follow- 
ing attempt to remedy the acknowledged 
defects of the common tea-pot, occasion- 
ed by the spout’s becoming furred and 
foul, so that it pours slowly, and imparts 


an ill flavour to the tea after standing 


unused : 





a. 
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sich construction the spout may be 
easily cleansed and dried, and the gene- 
ral figure of the vessel, while it is sus- 
ceptible of great variation, will be 
brought nearer to some beautiful forms 
of the antique. 

If this appear an unimportant trifle to 
some, there are not wanting those who 
know that the simplest and commonest 
articles of life and comfort are the most 
ditiicult and desirable to improve. I 
believe the plan to be original, and that 
in your pages it will meet the eyes of 
those whose business it is to apply it. 
It may happen, notwithstanding, that we 
shall hear either that it is already known, 
or that we have anticipated a patent. 

Your’s, &c. FIDEL. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
EPITOME OF THE PLATONIC PHILOSO- 
PHER'S CREED. 

(Continued from p. 130.) 

10. I believe that this world, depend- 
ing on its Divine artificer, who is himself 
an intelligible world, replete with the ar- 
chetypal ideas of all things, is perpetually 
flowing and perpetually advancing to 
being, and, compared with its paradigm, 
has no stability or reality of essence. 
That considered, however, as animated 
by a Divine soul, and as being the re- 
ceptacle of divinities from whom bodies 
are suspended, it is justly called by Plato 
a blessed God. 

11. [ believe that the great body of 
this world, which subsists in a perpetual 
dispersion of temporal extension, may be 
properly called a whole, with a total sub- 
sistence, or a whole of wholes, on account 
of the perpetuity of its duration, though 
this is nothing more than a flowing eter- 
nity. That the other wholes which it 
gontains are the celestial spheres, the 
sphere of ether, the whole of air con- 
sidered as one great orb; the whole 
earth and the whole sea, That these 
spheres are parts, with a total subsistence, 
and through this subsistence are perpe- 
tual. 

12. I believe that all the parts of the 
universe are unable to participate of the 
providence af divinity in a similar man- 
ner, but some of its parts enjoy this eter- 
nally, and others temporally; some ina 
primary, and others in a secondary de- 
gree. For the universe, being a perfect 
whole, must have a first, a middle, and a 
last part. But its first parts, as having 
the most excellent subsistence, must al- 
Ways exist according to nature; and its 
last parts must someties exist accord- 
ing to, and sometimes contrary to, na- 
ture. Hence, the celestial bodies, which 








are the first parts of the universe, per. 
petually subsist according to nature, bot, 
the whole spheres and the multitude co. 
ordinate to these wholes; and the on, 
alteration which they experience, js 4 
mutation of figure and variation of ligh; 
at different periods. But in the subiy. 
nary region, while the spheres of the 
elements remain, on account of their sub. 
sistence as wholes, always according to 
nature, the parts of the wholes have 
sometimes a natural, and sometimes an 
unnatural subsistence: for thus alone 
can the circle of generation unfold all the 
variety which it contains. I believe, 
therefore, that the different periods in 
which these mutations happen, are, with 
great propriety, called by Plato periods 
of fertility and sterility. For in these 
periods a fertility or sterility of men, ani- 
mals, and plants takes place; so that in 
fertile periods mankind will be both more 
numerous, and on the whole superior 
both in mental and bodily endowments, 
to the men of a barren period. And 
that a similar reasoning must be extended 
to irrational animals and plants. I also 
believe, that the most dreadful conse. 
quence attending a barren period, with 
respect to mankind, is this, that in such 
a period they have no scientific theology, 
and deny the existence of the immediate 
progeny of the ineffable cause of all 
things. 

13. I believe that as the divinities are 
eternally good and profitable, but are 
never noxious, and ever subsist in the 
same uniform mode of being, that we are 
conjoined with them through similitude 
when we are virtuous, but scparated from 
them through dissimilitude when we are 
vicious. That while we live according to 
virtue we partake of the gods, but cause 
them to be our enemies when we become 
evil; not that they are angry (for anger 
is a passion, and they are impassive), but 
because guilt prevents us from receiving 
the illuminations of the gods, and sub- 
jects us to the power of avenging demons, 
Hence, I believe, that if we obtain par 
don of our guilt through prayers and 8% 
crifices, we neither appease nor cause 
any mutation to take place in the gods; 
but by methods of this kind, and by out 
conversion to a divine nature, we app! 
a remedy to our vices, and again become 
partakers of the goodness of the gods. 
So that it is the same thing to assert, 
that divinity is turned from the evil, 3 
to say that the sun is concealed from 
those who are deprived of sight. 

14. I believe that a divine nature's 
not indigent of any thing. But tbe ho- 
nours which are paid to the gods are 
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erformed for the sake of the advantage 

of those Who pay them. Hence, since 
the providence of the gods is extended 
every where, a certain habitude or fitness 
is all that is requisite for the reception of 
their beneficent communications. But 
al habitude is produced through imita- 
(ion and similitude. On this account 
temples imitate the heavens, but altars 
theearth. Statues resemble life, and on 
this account they are similar to animals. 
Prayers imitate that which is intellectual ; 
hut characters, superior ineffable powers. 
Herbs and stones resemble matter; and 
animals which are sacrificed, that irra- 
tional life of our souls. From all these, 
however, I believe that nothing happens 
to the gods bevond what they already 
possess ; for what accession can be made 
toa divine nature? But a conjunction 
of our souls with the gods is by these 
means effected. 

15. I believe that as the world, con- 
sidered as one great comprehending 
whole, is a divine animal; so, likewise, 
every Whole which it contains is a world, 
possessing, in the first place, a self-per- 
fect unity, proceeding from the ineffable, 
by which it becomes a god; in the second 
place, a divine intellect; in the third 
place, a divine soul; and in the last 
place, a deified body. That each of these 
wholes is the producing cause of all the 
multitude which it contains, and on this 
account is said to be a whole prior to 
parts; because, considered as possessing 
an eternal form which holds all its parts 
together, and gives to the whole perpe- 
tuty of subsistence, it is not indigent of 
such parts to the perfection of its being. 
And that it follows by a geometrical ne- 
cessity, that these wholes which rank thus 
bizh in the universe must be animated. 

_ 16. Hence, I believe, that after the 
immense principle of principles, in which 
ail things causally subsist, absorbed in 
‘uperessential light, and involved in un- 
lathomable depths, a beautiful series of 
principles proceeds, all largely partaking 
of the ineffable, all stamped with the oc- 
cult characters of the deity, all possessing 
%1 overflowing fullness of good. That 
from these dazzling summits, these ineffa- 
ble blossoms, these divine propagations, 
being, life, intellect, soul, nature, and 
body depend; monads* suspended from 
unites; deified natures proceeding from 
eities. That each of these monads is 








Pm The monad is that which contains 

“iNgS separated from each other, unitedly ; 

St as the inerratic sphere contains the fix- 

— But the one is the summit of mul- 

* © (xogupn ray worrwy). And hence the 
*l8 More simple than the monad. 


the leader of a series which extends to 
the last of things, and which, while it pro- 
ceeds from, at the same time abides 3n, 
and returns to its leader. Thus, all 
beings proceed from, and are compre- 
hended in, the first being; all intellects 
emanate from one first intellect; all souls 
from one first soul; all natures blossom 
from one first nature; and all bodies pro- 
ceed from the vital and luminous body 
of tbe world. That all these great monads 
are comprehended in the first one, from 
which both they and all their depending 
series are unfolded into light. And that 
hence this first one is truly the unity of 
unities, the monad of monads, the prin- 
ciple of principles, the god of gods, one 
and all things, aud yet one prior to all. 


Tuos, TayLor. 
Manor Place, Walworth. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

THE remarks on architecture in a 
late number by your correspondent 
D—rtT appear to me to be of a most un- 
exceptionable description as far as they 
go; andI am sure [ shall only be ex- 
pressing the wish of every reader of taste, 
when I request that he will continue 
them, and apply the principles of taste, 
not only to the different styles of this 
art, but even condescend to criticise a 
few of our public buildings, with a view 
of bringing these principles home to the 
‘“ businesses and bosoms” of our fa- 
shionable routine artists who will (many 
of them at least) not otherwise undere 
stand what is meant. 

The origin of styles in architecture is 
treated by D—t in a most philusophic 
manner; and its truth is coufirmed by 
what we seein aboriyvinal countries. The 
mud cabins of Ireland, and the boarded 
huts of Russia, would each have led to a 
peculiar style, had not the princtpie of 
Imitation stepped in and interposed 
forms and arrangements already perfect 
ed by other nations, and though in many 
respects unsuitable for the imitating 
countries, yet reudered in a manner sa- 
cred by classical or chivalrous associa- 
tions. 

D—t mentions Sir James Hail’s book 
which developes a theory of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, on the suppusiuon that the 
object was to imitate the interiacings of 
a lofty avenue or a bower of willuws— 
Any credit that may attach to this theory 
does not belong te Sir James Hall, but 
to the late Dr. Andersun, who ia his 
“ Bee,” and subsequently in the Recrea- 
tions on Agriculturey’ and natural his. 
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tory drew a parallel between the Gre- 
cian and Gothic styles, and applied the 
theory in question to the latter manner, 
To me I must confess tt does not appear 
at all philosophical to suppose that ruder 
nations would imitate nature in any art 
or in any variety or style of art. The 
beauties of nature are not perceived by 
man in a rude state, and accordingly the 
infant productions of painting, sculpture, 
and even written composition, as every 
one knows, are all rendered as artificial 
and readily distinguished trom nature as 
possible. Art and design are the beau- 
ties sought for by rude nations; and 
symmetry and uniformity would be re- 
cognized and admired in buildings, trees, 
and landscapes, long before irregularity 
and picturesque beauty. 

The Gothic or pointed style appears 
to me to be the natural style of most 
naked countries, since it may be execut- 
ed with smaller stones and less timber 
than any other style. ‘Vhe Indian is but 
a variety of this style, since its arches 
where they occur, are nearer the pointed 
openings of this style, than the circular 
openiags of the Greciau manner. The 
oldest known Gothic churches are in and 
about the Holy Land, and these forms 
were in all probability imparted to Eu- 
rope during the crusades. The terms 
Saxon and Norman are particularly ill 
applied since there are very few Gothic 
bunidings in Saxony, and the best Nor- 
man buildings in this style in Normandy 
as the Cathedral at Rouen, were erected 
by our English ancestors. 

These, Lowever, are mere crude hints 
thrown out with little order; the grand 
object of an artist whatever style he 
adopts ought to he to form a consistent 
and characteristic whole, beautiful as 
well as useful. As your correspondent 
has well remarked, there must be some- 
thing radically wrong where the same 
sort of portico may be applied to the 
New Bedlam, Carlton House, Covent- 
garden Theatre, and Mary-le-bonne 
church, Iam, Wc. , 

James BauMEISTER. 
Pimlico, Ap? il 4, 1818. 
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Te the Ea 

THE lovers and patrous of the fine 
arts bave just reason to be proud of that 
galaxy of talent which at present adorns 
this country. When they consider bow 
much of this talent has been drawn 
from obscurity, fostered and encouraged 
by judicious observations conveyed to 
the public through the medium of the 
press, they will not fail to congratulate 


r oy Pe New Wonthcy Magazine. 


Mr. Wm. Carey on the Merits of Chantrey and Canova, 





the professors of the arts on possessing a 
critic like Mr. Carey, who, to use his 
own expressive words, “ was suckled at 
the breast of Painting,” and whose “ Joye 
for his nursing-mother bas for thirty 
years engaged his pen asa literary yo. 
lunteer to advocate her interests.” The 
last production of this gentleman, bis 
Critical Description and Analytical Re. 
view of Death on the Pale Horse paint. 
ed by Benjamin West, P. R. A. with 
Desultory References to the Works of 
some Ancient Masters and Living British 
Artists—deserves, on account of the 
judgment, taste, and profound science 
which it displays, the most attentive pe. 
rusal of every professor and amateur of 
the fine arts; wliile the fire, feeling, and 
eloquence that distinguish it as a literary 
composition irresistibly recommend it to 
the general reader. 

Permit me to transcribe from this 
little work a passage in which by means 
of a kind of comparative view, the aus 
thor has contrived to pay a most cheer- 
ing tribute to native genius, and a most 
impressive homage to royal worth: — 

As subjects too far removed from human 
sympathy are sometimes misunderstood and 
coldly noticed, the choice of subject is of 
much importance ; of which an instance oc- 
curred in the Sculpture Room at the Royal 
Academy, this year. I shall never forget 
the impression produced by Cuantrey’s 
monument of the Two Children to be placed 
in Lichfield Cathedral. This affecting 
group was exhibited within a few feet of the 
Terpstchore and Hele by Canova, a sculp- 
tor deservedly raised to the first rank of his 
profession on the Continent. The number 
of his public works, his tame, his fortune, 
his having been selected by Buonaparte, 
and employed by almost every other s0- 
vereign in Europe, combined with the pre- 
possessions in favour of Italy, and the pre- 
judice which too many entertain against na- 
tive genius, were all on the side of this cele- 
brated Italian, The learned taste, deep 
science, and polished siyle of his statues at 
Somerset House, were duly appreciated and 
applauded to the full extent of their desert. 
The delicate beauty in the arms and hands, 
neck, shoulders, bosom, breasts, and all the 
naked forms of the Hebe, were justly admit- 
ed. The tender fleshiness and_ slender 
elegance of youth were most happily ¢& 
pressed in the whole figure. But the touch- 
ing graces and gentle feeling in CHANTREY S$ 
two Innocents, embracing in the sleep of 
death, turned the tide of opinion in favour 
of his performance. The mourntul sweet 
ness of the conception and exquisite beauty 
of the execution found their way to every 
breast. ‘The sentiment appealed at once ' 
every character. Nature, in this instance; 
the most successful of all mstructors, 
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id the hand of Cuanrrey her pupil on 
he conjugal and domestic sympathies in the 
home of the heart. How many old wounds 
were re-opened by a view of that eloquent 
marble! How many who had drained the 
fountams of sorrow almost dry over their 
own blighted little ones were surprised into 
ars upon the spot! 

This command over the heart is a grand 
feature of Cuantrey’s style. It eminently 
fts him to execute the monument which the 
sorrow af a whole people consecrates to the 
memory of that august Princess, in whose 
youth, beauty and virtues, the hopes of the 
Royal House and the Empire were treasur- 
al. The dumb marble may best bear testi- 
mony where words cannot express the no- 
bility and majesty of her nature. Her hand 
was as a fountain of living waters to the 
ihirsty; an inheritance of food and raiment 
to the widow and orphan, the sick at heart 
and desolate in spirit. A wife,in her bloom 
proof against the allurements of imperial 
fortune, she lived only in the circle of her 
conjugal felicity, loving and beloved! An 
heiress to the proudest diadem in the uni- 
verse, converted into an instance of fleeting 
grandeur, even in the hour that was to have 
sade her the joyful mother of a babe to 
grace and perpetuate a line of kings! It 
was but as yesterday she shone on high, like 
alight in the firmament, and the hearts of 
seventeen millions rejoiced in her bright- 
ness. To-day it is as if the Angel of De- 
struction had smote the first-born in every 
house. I look up and stretch forth my 
haids in a land of lamentation and dark- 
hess; for the beam of her glory has passed 
away like a morning splendour, that shows, 
and shines, and vanishes in the heavens. 

Canova was not fortunate in the choice 
of subjects for the display of his fine taste 
and great practical ability on this occasion. 
A Terpsichore, a Hele, or any other divi- 
nity from the heathen mythology, by a /iv- 
ing sculptor, may have the recommendation 
of a classic name; but to counterbalance 
this advantage, the whole system of religion, 
the customs and manners from whence 
those fabulous representations sprung, and 
which once conferred a powerful ‘interest 
upon them, have been so many ages ex- 
ploded; and they have been so often repeat- 

in every possible mode, that they no 
longer claim attention as proofs of invention 
or resemblances of any real or supposed 
archetype. They afford no food for the 
mind, exercise no power over opinion, and 
are wholly foreign from the feelings and 
Way of thinking of modern times. We not 
only admire the Greek and Roman statues 
‘or the grandeur of their conception and 
sTeat style of execution; but we value them 
‘s rare original specimens of ancient ge- 
us, which breathe the spirit of their own 
ae _They are also prized as historical il- 
istrations of the belief to which they owed 
their birth, and as precious memorials of 


nations which are only remembered in the 
fame of their immortal productions. As 
far as religious enthusiasm could confer in- 
spiration or power, the heathen sculptors 
possessed that stimulus, in embodying the 
ideal forms of the divinities which they wor- 
shipped. A modern is deprived of this 1m- 
pulse in chiseling a pagan deity. He can 
have no feeling in unison with a divinity 
which is altogether imaginary, and whose 
existence at any period is the subject of his 
disbelief and disgust, or ridicule. He may 
have a strong technical feeling in such a 
model or its representation; but from ¢ech- 
nical feelings little more than mere technical 
beauties can le expected. Without an 
earnestness of heart, without strong passion, 
without intense enthusiasm guided by 
science and judgment, what is the offspring 
of any imitative art but a shadow—a cold 
form begotten mechanically; born without 
life; beheld with indifierence, and consign- 
ed by forgetfulness to the grave of oblivion ? 
The two statues exhibited by Canova, 
with all their polished tooling, profound 
science and tasteful disposition, were undoubt- 
ed proofs of that celebrated master’s great 
skill. Their defects were far overbalanced 
by their beauty, but they had the preceding 
disadvantages to encounter. They had also 
no feeble competitor in the bold figure of 
Prometheus by Kenrick, a young sculptor, 
whose ability, even in that hackneyed sub- 
ject, merits public patronage, and excited 
much expectation. This model was mo- 
destly placed behind the Terpsichore and 
Hele to display them in the best light, and 
CuanTrey’s monument of the Two Children 
was advanced in front on one side. Here 
the effect produced by the difference of sub- 
jects was very striking. Cuanrrey, hav 
ing a domestic sorrow to commemorate, re- 
jected all the solemn fineries of common- 
place practice. He consulted Nature in the 
first instance, looked into his own heart, 
and produced a work of warm and genuine 
feeling, before which Canova’s justly cele- 
brated divinities lost none of their unavoid- 
able coldness. 'The allegorical representa- 
tion of Death by a gentle sleep was not 
new; but the combination was original, and 
the mournful circumstances on which it 
was founded recur incessantly before our 
eyes, and will for ever give the interest of 
novelty to the representation. CHANTREY 
was not as strong in his show of busts this 
year as the last. One of his marbles was 
unlike the usual spirit of his admirabic 
chisel. In another, or my eyes deceived 
me, the facial limes were somewhat irre- 
gular; but his power in the preceding Ex- 
hibition; the unrivalled truth and benevo- 
lent feeling in the venerable head of Shore, 
one of his earliest friends at Norton, near 
Sheffield; and the pathetic expression of 
tender youth, innocence, and sororal affec- 
tion in this monument, have elevated him 
sufficiently high, with a due exertion to 
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meet any professional competition without 
much apprehension. Other artists have 
been tempted by similar good fortune to in- 
dolence and expedition of manner; but the 
honourable ambition of this sculptor, and 
his fine feelings for his art, insure his con- 
tunued improvement. 

1 shall close this notice of CuantTrey 
with pointing out a remarkable coincidence, 
for which a true Anti-contemporarian will 
never forgive me. MicHasL ANGELO 
Buonarotti, too high-minded for frigid 
repetitions from the heathen mythology, 
found in the Sacred Writings a field for his 
invention, and produced his statue of Moses, 
Bernini, conscious of the value and ne- 
cessity of originality, before favour and 
Hattery had led him into affectation, left the 
heathen divinities to the sterile brains and 
mechanical hands of imitators, and at an 
early age astonished his own time by his 
statue of David. Cuanrrey, with a con- 
genial spirit, sought an unbeaten path, and 
some years ago roused his competitors and 
surprised the public by his colossal bust of 
Satan looking at the Sun, an emanation of 
gloomy grandeur from the sublime concep- 
tion of Milton. The object has certainly 
no claim upon our affection: but it has ac- 
quired from sacred poetry and the Scrip- 
tures a powerful interest as an instrument 
of effect. As the Grecian sculptors and 
painters formed the great style which im- 
mortalized their statues of the gods, from 
Homer's deities; so the British sculptor 
turned into the right path for elevation 
when he sought for materials from our 
great epic poet. That divine poem unlocks 
a Paradise of naked modesty and beauty, 
celestial grace and majesty, to a sculptor or 
painter. The Angel Gabriel brought with- 
in the sphere of human feelings in Eden; 
Eve asleep, and Ithuriel touching Satan in 
the shape of a toad with his spear; Adam, 
the standard of male beauty; Eve, mild, 
pure, lovely, fresh from the hand of Heaven, 
the mother of all, in the first moment of 
existence raising her gentle eyes to the sun. 
What a number of other noble subjects! 
what a source of inspiration for the British 
chisel and pencil ! 

I believe I am correct in asssgning to 
Mr. Carey the honour of having been 
the first who some years since dis- 
covered the superior abilities, and pre- 
dicted the future eminence of Cuan- 
TREY, then residing unnoticed and al- 
most unknown at Shefheld. Iam, &c. 

AN OccasionaL CORRESPONDENT. 


ee 





To the I-ditor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


HAVING observed the following lines 
under a transcript of Magna Charta in 
letters of gold, suspended over the fire- 
place in the parlour of an Inn in the 


neighbourhood of Lancaster, I shall feel 





obliged by being informed by any gf 
your correspondents from which of our 
national poets they are taken: 
Incomparable Gem ! thy worth unfold ; 
Dear, though blood-bought, and throw, 
away, when sold ; 
May no foes ravish thee, and no false friend 
Betray thee, while professing to defend. 
Prize it, ye ministers! ye monarchs, spare! 
Ye Patriots, guard it with a miser’s care. 
Lam, &c. W. J. 








JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND iy 
1815 and 1816, from MS. Notes of 
their Imperial Highnesses the Arch. 
dukes JOHN and LEWIS of AUSTRIA, 

(Continued from page 224. ) 

We returned to Mr. Lee, whom in. 
disposition had prevented from accompa- 
nying us: he very politely offered to ex- 
plain to us any thing, respecting which 
we might wish for farther information; 
we however declined it, that we might 
not let hin perceive that the distrust 
which we fancied we observed,* had 
struck us. After we had taken our leave, 
we communicated to each other our re- 
marks on the mysterious conduct of our 
attendants, at which, however, we had 
less reason to be surprised, as we after- 
wards learned that even Englishmen are 
not admitted into the interior of the 
establishment, Such precautions, how- 
ever, cannot long be effectual, and in 
the end, all these secrets become known, 
Were not this the case, there would be 
only one spinning manufactory in the 
world, namely, the original one. 

It is calculated, that 1,500,000lbs. of 
raw cotton are worked up every week in 
the manufactories of Manchester; and 
in the same space of six days, a single 
house pays 10,000!. for the purchase ot 
raw cotton, One single manufactory 
pays 15001. a week for wages. From 
these facts an idea may be formed of the 
active industry of this place, and of the 
riches which commerce must bring 1nto 
it. The manufactories use so great 4 
number of thermometers, that an Italian 
whom we know, (a Mr. Zanetti) who's 
settied in Manchester, sells ten or twelve 
dozen every week, Three hundred steam 
engines in constant motion produce all 
these wonders. 

It may readily be imagined, that @ 
place of such trade must contain a pro 
portionate number of agents, factors, and 
waggon-masters, who carry on business 
on a large scale. We were shewn the 
house of one of the latter, who eighteen 
years ago possessed scarcely any Pr 
perty, and has now an income 0 


~ * See our last number p. 224. 
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90,0001. sterling. During the last war, 
ihe was able to make the Government an 
ofer of S00 horses. 

Manchester is the principal manufac- 
turing and commercial town of the 
county of Lancaster. Its situation, i 
the neighbourhood of several rivers, and 
canals, particularly the Duke of Bridge- 
waters, has essentially contributed to 
render its manufactories flourishing. It 
is pleasing to contemplate the gradual 
increase of the population and trade of 
this town. As early as the year 1650, 
Manchester was noted for its industry : 
its population amounted to 27,000. In 
theyear 1651, the hospital and the public 
library were founded. Since the year 
1808, its extent has been considerably 
enlarged. In 1758 the first stage coach 
drove through Manchester. From that 
time till 1815, the town has rapidly in- 
creased, chiefly through the erection of 
cotton manufactories, and still more 
since their union with steam-engines, 
which may be called the soul of in- 
dustry. A proof of the prosperity of 
Manchester is afforded by its increasing 
population, which in 1781 amounted 
Salford included) to 50,000, and in 
1815, to 110,000 souls. 

Jn the year 1770, Mr. Richard Mea- 
dowcroft invented durable colours for his 
silk pocket handkerchiefs. His method 
of dyeing has attained a high degree of 
perfection. In order not to be inferior 
t0 the Dutch in the manufacture of 
ribbons, able mechanicians were em- 
ployed, who invented machines, which 
are used with success, both for them 
and all kinds of goods called “ small 
work,” as for instance, fringes for cure 
tains, cotton galloons, &c. 

The introduction of glazing caused a 
revolution in the whole system of bleach- 
ing and dyeing, because more durable 
colours were required. The printed 
calicoes began to rival those of London, 
aad this branch is at present highly im- 
portant to Manchester. Sir Jolin Wil- 
‘on, in particular, has greatly contributed 
‘oimprove it, by examining the process 
ot dyeing on chemical principles, and 
ne was thus led to several discoveries 
tod useful inventions. From a (Greek) 
dyer at Smyrna, he obtained the secret 
ot the Turkish red, and thus one im- 
provement succeeded another. Sir 
Richard Arkwright, whom we have 
mentioned before, erected his first spin- 
Mag machine in 1768; in the year 1775 
* improved this first machine, and made 


* second for the preparation of cotton, 





for which he received a second patent. 
By means of these inventions the 
manufactories took an entirely new di- 
rection. The spinning machines were 
introduced. They began to make 
calicoes in the year 1772, and muslins 
in 1781, It was by the aid of this in- 
vention alone that the manufacturers 
and workmen were enabled to execute 
the large orders they received for cotton 
goods. The use of these machines was 
very limited at first, but they were spee- 
dily so much improved, that thousands 
of spindles are turned by a single 
wheel. 

The steam-engines, their improvement 
and advantageous applications, have 
very much extended the mechanism of 
the various branches. The great quantity 
of coals they consume rendered the 
latter dearer; but as by these means the 
labour is greatly accelerated, the profit 
increases in proportion, and is the 
foundation of the great success of the 
manufactories. The number of spindles 
at work in the different manufactories in 
Manchester, is calculated at 1,515,500. 
The power of one horse is sufficient to 
turn a thousand spindles. A manu- 
facturer, whose steam-engiue is of ten- 
horse power, requires (including fuel) 
daily a ton weight of coals, which 
amounts to the consumption of 47,070 
tons. 

The great increase of the different 
branches of industry ef Manchester has 
proportionably improved all kinds of 
manufactures and trades connected witb 
spinning. All sorts of paper also are 
here made in the greatest perfection. 
There are in the town twelve foundries, 
many smiths, tinmen, pewterers, &c, and 
all these contribute to the perfection of 
the machines. 

_A general view of the spinning manu- 
factories in England will not be misplaced 
here. There are in 


Lancashire rl . 42 
Derbyshire " ; 22 
Nottinghamshire - 
Yorkshire é 7 11 
Cheshire. ; ' 8 
Staffordshire ; ‘ 4 
Westmoreland ., ‘ 5 
Berkshire. , ° 2 
In other parts of Englan 6 
Jn the Principality of Wales 4 
In the Isle of Man : 1 
Tn Scotland ; ‘ 19 

Total, 141 


These worked up in the year 1781, 
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5,101,920lb. cotton, value 2,000,000I. 
sterling; and in 1787, 22,600,000Ib. 
cotton, value 7,500,000). sterling. 

At the latter date it was calculated 
that these spinning manufactories, in 
which there were employed 159,000 inen, 
90,000 women, and 101,000 children, 
total 350,000 persons, could manufacture 
as much yarn as 1,000,000 persons could 
do without these machines. There are 
manutfactories which have 30 tu 70,000 
spindles, and make weekly 500,000 
vards. Of late years the manufacture 
has been very active, for which reason 
the goods are now sold so cheap. 

The trade of Manchester now extends 
over the whole world. The variety of 
its productions is almost numberless. 
An idea may be formed of it from the 
pattern cards. In Jess than six months, 
such cards have been shewn which 
contain from 5 to 8000 different pat- 
terns, 

The sewing cotton is a new article. 
The progressive improvement of the 
machines, which is a constant object of 
attention, insures to the merchants of 
Manchester advantages over ali others. 

There are in the town twelve churches 
and three chapels of the established 
religion; the Dissenters have a chapel, 
the Catholics two, the Independents two, 
the Methodists two; the Quakers, the 
Unitarians, the Anabaptists, the Sweden- 
borgians (the New Jerusalem) have all 
their own chapels. 

Of the numerous hospitals and cha- 
ritable institutions, we will mention only 
two: the Lying-in Hospital, in which 
not only poor women are received, but 
which also affords assistance to those 
mothers in indigent circumstances who 
lie-in at their own houses; and the 
Society of Friends of Foreigners. The 
object of the latter is to assist poor 
foreigners, and this is done without re- 
spect to religion. It was founded by the 
Methodists, in 1791. 

Manchester has a Bible Society, a 
Missionary Society founded by the 
Methodists, a Literary and Philosophi- 
cal, and an Agricaltural Society. There 
is also an establishment in which female 
works of all kinds are deposited. They 
are exposed to sale at the prices affixed 
to them, and one penny in a shilling is 
deducted from the produce, for the 
expenses of the establishment. 

There is no description of the manu- 
factories of Manchester, and descriptions 
of this sort are in general wanting in 
England, where on the other hand, there 
are such voluminous works upon every 
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thing relative to architecture and ap, 
tiquities. 








Jo the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 


THE arbitrary empire of fashion ex. 
tends not only to dress, amusements, 
and the fugacious ceremonial of manners, 
but to the discussion of our must jp. 
portant political interests. The reigning 
topic seems to be a denunciation of 
tremendous perils from the supremacy of 
Russia; but as the patriotic Alexander 
is unquestionably not less endowed with 
acute sagacity, than with enlightened 
information, he must discern, that an 
accession of territory cannot essentially 
agyrandize his power, and would rather 
encumber the exercise of his most pene. 
trating, active, and comprehensive efforts 
for the substantial, permanent, and 
crowing improvement of his vast here 
ditary donmnions. Science, arts, agri 
culture, manufactures and all the pacific 
acquisitions that promote population are 
the vital principles that must confer upon 
Russia the greatness of which her natural 
advantages bave rendered her capable, 
Her boundaries contain every climate on 
the known surface of the globe; but those 
gifts of providence, like precious metals 
in the mine must receive efficiency from 
human ingenuity and industry, and a 
wise Sovereign must know that those 
ends will be accomplished by emulating 
the moderation of Numa, rather than 
by taking for a model the crooked 
policy of Philip, or the frantic ambition 
of his son. War would be the most 
dire calamity that could befal Russia. 
No conquest could compensate for the 
interruption or diminution of divers 
fied exertions to develope her internal, 
her exhaustless resources. Numa lived 
and died intrinsically great, by his 
triumphs over barbarism; and established 
the real greatness of Rome upon a basis 
that endured many ages. Philip passed 
his regal years in the harassing toils of 
deceiving others, and in constant vigi 
ance lest his own perfidy might be 
retorted, and he died by the hand of an 
assassin. He bequeathed to his son 4 
mighty engine for the subjugation 0 
proximate or remote countries, and even 
tually the subversion of other goverte 
ments occasioned the extinction of bis 
own race. Conquerors by professioa 
have seldom failed ultimately to dra¥ 
upon themselves a large participation 12 
the ills they create, 

Iam far from intending to recomment 
that Britain should place implicit tru* 
in Rursia, or in any foreign alliance 
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To hope for the best, and prepare for 
rhe worst, 1s @ maxim of universal appli- 
cation. Russia and Great Britain may 
-calize the plan of exalted benevolence 
proposed to our Queen Elizabeth, by 
Henry Fourth of France. They may 
reserve the peace of Europe, and at the 
came time diffuse inestimable blessings 
over their respective realms. 


I am, &c. B. G. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


THOUGH not only convinced of the 
prevalence of discontents among the 
lower orders during the scarcity in 1817, 
and believing it incumbent to apprise mi- 
nisters that those irritations were fo- 
mented by pretended itinerant friends of 
Bible Societies ; who professing superior 
sanctity, endeavoured to subvert the na- 
tional religious establishment, by de- 
daiming against the lukewarm devotion 
of the teachers; notwithstanding these 
and similar convictions, that a starving 
populace had hardly patience to sustain 
their distresses, I hoped the ordinary 
course of our laws might controul their 
actions, and was very indignant at the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Alate re-perusal of the horrors attending 
the French Revolution led me to reflect 
that a temporary infringement of our 
constitutional liberty, is a less evil than 
the most moderate exercise of power by 
that many-headed monster—the mob. 
Vigorous measures at the commence- 
ment ot the French Revolution would 
hve saved millions from suffering by 
atrocities that involved the perpetrators 
ingriet unparalleled, and produced no 
immediate or subsequent benefits. Our 
ministry were certainly Jess to blame for 
aking precautions against insurrection, 


than if they had disregarded the false in=~ 


formation given by Oliver and others of 
alike description; and it is hoped the 
uecessity for an act of indemnity to ex- 
onerate their use of the authority to 
cammit suspected persons, will guard 
aainst the late suspension becoming a 
dangerous precedent. 
PHILOPATRIA. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


IN the character of our modern Whigs 
‘ud would-be patriots, there appears to 

& convenient versatility that is truly 
tmirable. According as it may suit 
ther different views, whether they are 
Pursuing private emolument or couyting 
Popular favour, they can say and unsay, 
Hey can pledge their honour and credit 


New Monruty Mao.—No. 52. 


and forfeit that pledge, with as little hesi- 
tation or sense of shame as they would 
feel in changing their dress. But a 
more extraordinary act of unblushing 
effrontery—a more striking instance of a 
man branding his previous conduct with 
stigmas which ought to exclude him for 
ever from respectable society, merely for 
the purpose of rendering himself accept- 
able to the reform-bellowing rabble, 
could scarcely be adduced than that to 
which I beg leave to call the attention of 
your readers, 

In the British Press, a paper distin- 
guished for the accuracy of its reports, of 
the 28th of March last, I observe an ac- 
count of the proceedings of a meeting 
held in Southwark, for the’ purpose of in- 
viting Sir Ronert Writson to become a 
candidate to represent that borough in 
parliament. In these proceedings a 
Mr. Haxttook a prominent part. Among 
the resolutions moved by him was one 
on the propriety of proposing at the next 
general election, a gentleman of undoubt- 
ed political integrity, and another de- 
claring that Sir Robert Wilson is the in- 
dividual they look forward to. Before 
the resolutions were put, one of the com- 
pany “ requested some information §re- 
specting the politics of Sir Robert Wil- 
son, as he had published a work con- 
cerning the poisoning of the troops at 
Jaffa, by the order of Buonaparte.” Mr. 
Hall, who seems to have been the mouth- 
piece of Sir Robert on this occasion, ex- 
pressed his wish to satisfy the mind of 
every elector on that subject. “ The book 
in question was opposed to him on his 
trial for the escape of Lavalette ; but Sir 
Robert had with much manliness and 
candour declared he had been deceived. 
He bad written it from no corrupt mo- 
tive; and the information he had then 
relied upon, had since turned out erro- 
neous. ... . The error committed by 
Sir Robert in publishing the above book 
Mr. Hall felt confident had been com- 
pletely obliterated by that event which 
all Europe had viewed with admiration—- 
his generous, true Englishman-like con- 
duct towards the unfortunate Lavalette.” 

According to what system of moral 
philosophy Mr. Hall can make it appear 
that one error, or crime, can be oblite- 
rated by the commission of another, [ 
shall not stop to enquire; but of this [ 
am certain, that those only who are 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of our 
present reformers, alias, revolutionists, 
could have conceived the possibility of a 
recantation so degrading on the part of 
Sir Robert Wilson. Fortunately the 
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circumstances to which it relates have 
been so amply discussed, and their his- 
torica! truth bas been so fully confirmed 
by numerous evidences, that in spite of 
this recantation the most sceptical can 
scarcely entertain a doubt on the subycet. 

The first, [ believe, by whom the exe- 
crable atrocities of Buouwaparte in the 
East were publicly mentioned, was Mr. 
Morier, in his narrative of the “ Cam- 
paign with the Ottoman Army,” in 1801, 
In a note to that pamphlet (p. 67) he 
says: 

The French have very carefully coneeal- 
ed every detail on their campaign in Syria ; 
indeed it is not very surprising that they 
should have been silent on an expedition 
that added so much lustre to the British 
arms, while its consequences proved not less 
fatal to their army than inglorious to their 
general. But there is one circumstance 
connected with that period of the campaign 
which has just been alluded to that could 
not be concealed; and it must be recorded, 
because it tends to disclose a feature in the 
most conspicuous character of the present 
age—Buonaparte. 

After reducing El Arish, the French ad- 
vanced into Syria, took Gaza without re- 
sistance, and then proceeded to Jaffa. The 
garrison was summoned, but refusing to 
surrender, the town was carried by storm, 
and given over to pillage and murder for 
twelve hours; yet the cruelties committed 
on this occasion were surpassed by what 
followed ; four thousand five hundred of the 
garrison were made prisoners of war; in 
this number were included one thousand of 
those who had capitulated at El Arish. 
They were reminded of having broken their 
engagements by being taken in arms; the 
other three thousand five hundred were im- 
plicated with the guilty. They were all 
marched to some sand-hills near Jaffa, 
where they were drawn up in a line; an 
equal number of French soldiers, with their 
bayonets fixed, were drawn up before them ; 
the order was given to charge, and in an in- 
stant four thousand five hundred men were 
murdered. To this day their skeletons and 
the sands steeped with gore attest the barba- 
rous act. 

It isa fact as well established in Syria, 
that when the siege of Acre was raised, and 
the French army began its march for Eyypt, 
ati their wounded and sick were poisoned by 
order of their general. : 

A stul more particular account of 
these horrid transactions was given by 
the identical Sir Robert Wrison, whose 
terg:versation has occasioned these re- 
mars, in his “ History of the Campaign 
n igvpt.” Inthe first edition of this 
work, published in 1802, (p. 72—76) is 
the following passage :— 

(eneral Hutchinson was very angry with 
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the Turks for still continuing the practice of 
mangling and cutting off the heads of the 
prisoners : and the Captain Pacha, at his re. 
monstfance, issued again very severe orders 
againstit; but the Turks justified themselves 
for the massacre of the French ly the mas. 
sacre at Jaffa. As this act and the poisonine 
of the sick have never been credited, be. 
cause of such enormities being so incredi. 
bly atrocious, a digression to authenticate 
them may not be deemed intrusively tedj- 
ous; and had not the power of wnfluence in. 
terfered, the act of accusation would have 
been preferred in a more solemn manner, 
and the damning proofs produced ly penitent 
agents of these murders ; but neither me. 
naces, recompense nor promises, can alto. 
gether stifle the cries of outraged humanity, 
and the day for retribution of justice is only 
delayed. 

Buonaparte having carried the town of 
Jaffa by assault, many of the garrison were 
putto the sword; but the greater part fly- 
ing into the mosques, and imploring mercy 
from their pursuers, were granted their 
lives; and let it be well remembered, that 
an exasperated army, in the moment of re- 
venge, when the laws of war justified their 
rage, yet heard the voice of pity, received 
its impression, and proudly refused to be 
any longer the executioners of an unresist- 
ing enemy. Soldiers of the Italian army, 
this is a laurel wreath worthy cf your fame, 
a trophy of which the subsequent treason 
of an individual shall not deprive you! 

Three days afterwards, Buonaparte, who 
had expressed much resentment at the com- 
passion manifested by his troops, and de 
termined to relieve himself from the main- 
tenance and care of three thousand eight 
hundred prisoners,* ordered them to be 
marched to a rising ground near Jaffa, 
where a division of French infantry formed 
against them. When the Turks had enter- 





* Buonaparte had in person inspected 
previously the whole body, amounting & 
near 5,000 men, with the object of savui; 
those who belonged to the towns he wa 
preparing to attack. The age and noble 
physiognomy of a veteran Janizary 4 
tracted his observation, and he asked him 
sharply : “ Old man, what did you do here? 
The Janizary, undaunted, replied : “ [must 
answer that question by asking you Ux 
sume; your answer will be, that you cam 
to serve your Sultan—so did I mine.” The 
intrepid frankness of the reply excited ual 
versal interest in his favour. Buonapati 
even smiled. He is saved?” whispered 
some of the aids-de-camp.— You know 1! 
Buonapaste,” observed one who had ser 
with him in Italy, “ ¢hat smite, 1 spec 
from experience, does not proceed from o> 
nevolence: rememler what J say.” The 
opinion was too true. The Janizary ** 
left in the ranks, doomed to death and sul- 
fered.—( Note of Sir Robert Wilson.) 
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ed into their fatal alignment, and the mourn- 
{al preparations were completed, the signal 
~yn fired. Vollies of musketry and grape in- 
jantly played against them ; and Buonaparte, 
who had been regarding the scene through 
3 telescope, when he saw the smoke ascend- 
‘ag could not restrain his joy, but broke out 
‘ato exclamations of approval; indeed he 
had just reason to dread the refusal of his 
oops thus to dishonour themselves. Kle- 
her had remonstrated in the most strenuous 
manner, and the officer of the efat-major 
who commanded (for the general who com- 
manded the brigade was absent) even refused 
to execute the order without a written in- 
struction; but Buonaparte was too cautious 
and sent Berthier to enforce obedience. 

When the Turks had all falien, the 
French troops humanely endeavoured to 
put a period to the sufferings of the wound- 
ed, but some time elapsed before the bayonet 
could finish what the fire had not destroyed, 
and probably many languished days in 
agony. Several French officers, by whom 
partly these details are furnished, declared 
that this was a scene, the retrospect of 
which tormented their recollection, and that 
they could not reflect on it without horror, 
accustomed as they had been to sights of 
cruelty. 

These were the prisoners whom Assalini 
in his very able work on the plague alludes 
#, when he says that for three days the 
Turks showed no symptoms of that disease, 
and it was their putrefying remains which 
produced the pestilential malady which he 
describes as afterwards making such ravages 
in the French army. 

Their bones still lie in heaps and are shown 
toevery traveller who arrives; nor can they 
be confounded with those who perished in the 
assault, since this field of butchery lies a 
mile from the town. 

It was Bonn’s division which fired ; and 
thus every one is afforded the opportunity 
of satisfying themselves respecting the truth, 
by enquiring of officers serving in the dif- 
ferent brigades composing this division. 

The next circumstance is of a nature 
*hich requires indeed the most particular 
details to establish, since the idea can 
scarcely be entertained that the commander 
ofan army should order his own country- 
men (or if not immediately such, those 
among whom he had been naturalized) to 

deprived of existence, when in a state 
which required the kindest consideration.— 
But the annals of France record the fright- 
‘ul crimes of a Robespierre and a Carriere, 
and historical truth must now recite one 
‘qual to any which has blackened its page. 

Buonaparte, finding that his hospitals at 
Jaffa were crowded with sick, sent for a 
physician whose name should be inscribed 
letters of gold, but which from weighty 
feasons cannot be here inserted ;* on his 
St 


* This was Dr. Desgenettes.—S. 
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arrival he entered into a long conversation 
with him respecting the danger of contagion, 
concluding at last with the remark that 
something must le done to remedy the evil, 
and the destruction of the stck at present in 
the hospital was the only measure which 
cou'd le adopted. The physician alarmed 
at the proposal, bold in the confidence of 
virtue and the cause of humanity, remon- 
strated vehemently, representing the cruelty 
as well as the atrocity of such a murder; 
but finding that Buonaparte persevered and 
menaced, he indignantly left the tent with 
this memorable observation :-—* Neither my 
principles nor the character of my profession 
will allow me to Lecome a human luleher 5 
and, General, if such qualities as you tn- 
sinuate are necessary to form a@ GREAT MAN, 
I thank my God that I do not possess them. 
Buonaparte was not to be diverted from 
his object by moral considerations; he per- 
severed, and found an apothecary, who 
(dreading the weight of power, but who has 
since made an atonement to his mind, by 
unequivocally confessing the fact) consented 
to become his agent and to administer poison 
to the sick. Opium at night was distri- 
buted in gratifying food, the wretched un- 
suspecting victims banqueted, and in a few 
hours five hundred and eighty soldiers, who 
had suffered so much for their country, pe- 
rished thus miserably by the order of its 


idol. 
Is there a Frenchman whose blood does 


not chill with horror at the recital of such a 
fact? Surely the manes of these murdered 
unoffending people must be now hovering 
round the seat of government and. ..... 

If a doubt should still exist as to the vera- 
city of this statement, let the members of 
the Institute of Cairo be asked what passed 
in their sitting after the return of Buona- 
parte from Syria: they will relate that the 
same virtuous physician, who refused to be- 
come the destroyer of those committed to 
his protection, accused Buonaparte of high 
treason, in the full assembly, against the 
honour of France, her children and huma- 
nity ; that he entered into the full details of 
the poisoning of the sick, and the massacre 
of the garrison, aggravating these crimes by 
charging Buonaparte with strangling pre- 
viously at Rosetta a number of French and 
Copts who were ill of the plague; thus 
proving that this disposal of his sick was a 
premeditated plan, which he wished to in- 
troduce into general practice. In vain Buo- 
naparte attempted to justify himself; the 
members sat petrified with terror, and al- 
most doubted whether the scene passing be- 
fore their eyes was not illusion. He was at 
last obliged to rest his defence on the posi- 
tions of Machiavel. When he afterwards 
lett Egypt, the Savans were so angry at be- 
ing lett behind contrary to promise, that 
they elected this physician president of the 
Institute; an act which spoke for itself 


fully. 
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804 Letter of Sir R. Wilson respecting the Massacre of Jaffa. [May l 


So far Sir Robert Wilson in this pub- 
lication. My next extract is from a 
letter addressed by this same othcer to 

he Editor of the Courie r de Londres, 10 
answer to remarks made by the French 
governnent on his History of the Egyp- 
tin Expedition. 

In the official correspondence lately pub- 
lished,* there appear some remarks which 
the French ambassador was instructed to 
make on my History of the Expedition to 
Egypt, and of which I fecl called upon to 
take notice, notin personal controversy with 
General Andreossy, for, conscious of the su- 
perior virtue of my cause, | tind myself net- 
ther aggrieved nor irritated by the language 
he has used; but that the public may not 
atiribule my silence to a desire of evading 
further discussion, and thus the shallow 
mode of contradiction adopted by the Chief 
Consul acquire an unmerited consideration. 

The ambassador observes that * a Co- 
lonel in the English army has published a 
work in England filled with the most atro- 
cious and disgusting calumnies against the 
French army and its general. ‘The lies it 
contains have been contradicted by the re- 
ception which Colonel Sebastiant experienc- 
edt = The publicity of fits report was at 
once a refutation and reparation which the 
Vrench army had a right to expect?” 

But surely a new signilication must have 
been attached in France to the word calumny, 
when such a term is apphed to my account 
of the conduct of the French troops in 
eypt, and the consequent disposition of the 
inhabitants towards him. 

I will not enter into an unnecessary de- 
tail of the numerous facts which I could 
urge; but Lappeal to the honour of every 
British oflicer employed in Egypt, whether 
those observations are not sacredly true 
which describe the French as being hateful 
to the inhabitants of that country, which re- 
present them as having merited that hatred 
from the ruin and devastation with which 
their progress through it has been marked ; 
and / am ready if there le one who refuses 
to sanction this relation to resign for ever 
every pretension to honouralle reputation, 
avd sukmit without a farther struggle, 10 
that odtum which should attach to calumny 
and a wtiful perversion fe 

1 think ita duty to press some observa- 
tions on that part of the paragraph which 
alludes to the direct accusation of General 
Haonapaste that the public may know, I 
was fully aware of the — tont resnonst- 
biltty L had votunt arily 7 taken, and in 
w bye ’ proven national honour was involved. 
Twould wish the world sertous!y lo eramoere 


* At the time of the recommencement of 
hostilities in LSOS.—S. 

¢ tt is well kpown that soon aiter the 
conclusion of the pe ace of Amiens, Sebas- 
tian was sent by Buonaparte on a pobtical 
Miss.0n io Leypt and the Levant.— 


whether the accuser or the accused hq, 
shrunk from the investigation, and then ho), 
him as guilly who has withdrawn from j), 
tribunal "of inquiry. 

I avowed that I was his pullic accuser; ; 
stood prepared to support the charges. Th, 
courts of my country were open to tha 
mode of trial which,as an innocent man, jy 
could have alone required, but of which }, 
did not dare avail himself. It was no ajo. 
nymous libeller against whom he was t, 
have filed his answer, but against one (and 
without any indecent vanity I may Say jt) 
whose rank and character would have justi. 
fied his most serious attention. 

The charges were too awful to be treated 
with neglect, and we know that they hay 
not been read with indifference .. 2... , 
Fortunately for Europe she ts daily becoi- 
ing more intimately acquainted with thy 
charac ter of this hitherto misconceived man; 
and | confess that I feel considerable grai- 
fication when I indulge the thought that] 
have contributed to its developement.  Sye- 
cess may for inscrutable purposes continue 
to atiend him. Abject Senates may decree 
him a throne or the Pantheon; but Histor 
shall render injured humanity justice, and 
an indignant posterity inseribe on his ceno- 
taph— 

Hie venena Colchica 
Et quicquid usquam concipitur nefas 
Tractavit. 

These bold assertions and this strong 
language, Sir Robert, allured by the pro- 
spect of a seat in parliament, now thinks 
to invalidate by the bald declaration 
that “ he had been deceived” in regard 
to the tacts, and that “ the information 
he had then relied upon had since turn 
ed out erroneous.” How he was led to 
this notable discovery Sir Robert has not 
condescended to acquaint the public: we 
are therefore under the necessity of re 
curring to other authorities for a confit 
mation or coutradiction of the charges, 
to which he has been so largely indebted 
for the share of the public notice that be 
has since en): oyed, 

Tin pursuing the subject, the next evi 
dence proceeding chronologically is that 
of Dr. Wrrrman, who was attached ¢ 
the British and Turkish army in the East 
and whose Travels in Asiutic Turkey; 
Syria and Egypt appeared in 1303.— 
This genticman’s testimony is as [0° 
low s°c— 

Four thousand of the wretched inhabit 
ants of Jatta who had surrendered, and who 
had in vain tnplored the mercy of their 
conquerors, were, to; vether with a part of 
the late Turkish garrison of El Arish 
(amounting it has been said to five or six 
hundred) dragged out in cold blood, four 
days aiter the French had obtained posse* 
sion of Jaffa, to the sand-hills about a Jeazue 
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distant in the way to Gaza, and there most 
inhumanly put to death. I have seen the 
ckeletons of these unfortunate victims, which 
jie scattered over the hills, a modern Golgo- 
tha which remains a lasting disgrace to a 
nation calling itself civilized. 

The distance of time which elapsed aiter 
these poor wretches had surrendered, and 
which furnished a fit opportunity for cool 
reflection, and the distance of the spot to 
which they were led, at least a league from 
the place of their captivity, manifest a spirit 
of diabolical revenge, and of atrocious ty- 
ranny, which, for the honour of human na- 
tre, it is trusted, will never recur on any 
future occasion among civilized and en- 
lightened nations, to blacken the page of 
history and to sully the military character. 
The surface of the ground had been some 
time before thickly covered with the skele- 
tons of the victims; but at the time of my 
visit they were much reduced in number, 
the Grand Vizier having ordered a large hole 
to be dug, into which as many as could be 
well collected were thrown. Sculls, bones, 
remnants of clothing, &c. were still, not- 
withstanding, scattered over every part of the 
hillocks. 

The charge of cruelty against the French 
general does not rest here. It having been 
reported that, previously to the retreat of 
the French army from Syria, their com- 
mander-in-chief had ordered all the French 
sick at Jaffa to be poisoned, I was led to 
make the enquiry, to which every one who 
should have visited the spot would naturally 
have been directed, respecting an act of such 
singular, and it should seem wanton inhu- 
manity. It concerns me to have to state 
not only that such a circumstance was po- 
sitively stated to have happened; but that, 
while in Egypt, an individual was pointed 
out to us as having been the executioner of 
these diaholical commands. 

We next come to a private letter from 
Liewt.-Col. Hore, one of the British off- 
cers who with Gen. KGhler, accompanied 
the camp of the Grand Vizier through 
synia to Egypt, and who on his return to 
England was completely astonished that 
auy should think of doubting a fact so 
hotorious to the whoie population of 
>yria, This letter was addressed to Mr. 
U. Taylor, of Hatton-Garden :— 

Tower, Feb, 28, 1804. 
Dear Sir, 
Having observed yesterday that you stat- 
ed to me that several of your friends and 
“cquaintances doubted the massacre at Jaffa, 
* Wish to inform you that my servant who 
es with me in Syria has actually been on 
© spot, when he not only saw the mutilated 
“senha some of the unfortunatc victims, 
nh og oe: their clothing; and as a further 
ie tacee of that diabolical act, the 
“in-law of our Arabic miterpreter, 
“™ White, some montlis afterwards con- 
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firmed it at Cairo, he having Leen with the 
French army at the time it look place. 

With respect to the poisoning the sick— 
a few days after the surrender of Cairo, Mr. 
HWamitron, Lord Elgin’s secretary,* in- 
troduced to Sir Charles Holloway and my- 
seli, the French surgeon, who was, he ob- 
served, actually, and Sona fide, in possession 
of Buonaparte’s order for that purpose.— 
This man declined returning to France with 
Gen. Belliard’s army, well aware what his 
fate would be; and that was the reason he 
assigned to us for preferring to remain in 
Keypt.—I am, &c. 

R. Hope. 

P.S. The French surgeon was intro- 
duced to us, 1 find by my journal on the 
evening of July 26, 1801. 

Mr. Taycor itorms us ( Literary Pa- 
norama, March 1810, p. 1170) that im 
the conversation to which this letter re- 
fers, Lieut.-Col. Hope stated that the 
French surgeon’s name was Roce. The 
Clothing is alluded to for the purpose of 
proving that the bodies were not those of 
Turks, as appeared from their dress; 
therefore they could not have been pare 
of the Grand Vizier’s army which long 
remained stationed at Jaffa, and whose 
dead were buried far off in the environs. 
The poor wretches were led out from 
Jaffa under the pretence of being sent 
home each to his own country, and they 
were marched in bands accordingly. 

Of the miserable instrument employed 
by Buonaparte in the poisoning of bis 
own sick troops, we learn the following 
particulars from the respectable perio- 
dical work just quoted (April 1810, p. 
1356) :— 

The sophisms of the general, though they 
failed of producing any effect on the mind 
of the physician in chief, yet were so 
powerfully urged by the insmuations and 
plausibility of the proposer, that Roce was 
overcome by them, and infatuated too, we 
suppose, with the prospect of promotion 
and reward, as the consequence of his obe- 
dience. He therefore stifled the voice of 
conscience, and palliated his conduct by 
confessing that he administered the poison 
to the sick in the hospital through motives 
of humanity, inasmuch as he conceived 
that they were incurably afllicted with the 
plague. It is however certain that some of 
the patients refused to partake of the messes 
offered them; and others partook ina small 
proportion only. Seven of these poor sufferers, 
on whom the opium had not operated as was 
intended, were afterwards recovered by the 
attention of the English.* It may therefore 





* Now under-secretary of state in the 
foreign department.—S. 

* If we are not mistaken, these cures 
were effected by the medical attendants on 
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306 Rogé the Poisoner of the Sick French Troops. 


rationally be concluded that of the number 
which perished many were not beyond the 
reach of proper medicine and adequate 
care. 

After the capitulation of Alexandria by 
which the French were permitted to return 
to their own country, Rogé applied to the 
English camp, and requested to be allowed 
to remain amongst them; alleging as a rea- 
son, that as he was the on/y living evidence 
of the treatment of the sick in the hospitals, 
it would not be safe for him to put himself 
in the power of his countrymen, and still 
less safe for him to return to France; as he 
well knew the story would soon become 
public. 

Notwithstanding Sebastiani’s queer mis- 
sion and strange behaviour in Eigypt, he 
was nevertheless invited to dine with Gen. 
Stuart and other oflicers of the English 
army. He accepted the invitation. After 
dinner it was contrived that the discourse 
should turn upon Jaffa, and the events which 
had occurred there, in order to observe 
what effect it would have on the conduct and 
countenance of the representative of the 
Chief Consul. He observed the most speak- 
ing silence. In truth his situation was ex- 
tremely delicate; for on this occasion—to 
let the reader into the secret—those un- 
lucky wights, the British officers, had col- 
lected several witnesses of the bloody deeds, 
and had them at hand ready to produce : 
among them, and not the least conspicuous, 
was Rogé, who was kept in attendance in an 
adjoining .room, for the purpose of being 
called in as a witness beyond contradiction, 
had Sebastiani so much as pretended to 
question the administration of the poison. 

Roce’s death at the beginning cf the 
year 1810, was thus noticed in the Times 
L.ewspaper. 

Among other articles of news lately ar- 
rived from Arabia ts that of the death of 
Roce, the man who is said to have rendered 
himself infamously celebrated by the ad- 
ministering poison to 500 of Buonaparte’s 
sick and wounded soldiers. On his death- 
bed, he was asked by a person of the name 
of Batho, what he would say to the Angel 
Gabriel, in justitication of that inhuman act. 
Rogé is said to have answered with the ut- 
most sang-froid “ that he would tell the 
Angel that he (Batho) would not have dared 
to affront him in the gross manner he did, 
if he had been in good health and strength.” 

Nothing is new wanting to complete 
this chain of evidence but the tesumony 
of an eye-witness, and this is luckily fur- 
nished us by Mr. J. Mror, (who served as 
commissary to the cavalry of the French 
army in Egypt) in a work on the expedi- 
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the force under the command of that very 
Sir Sidney Smith, whom Buonaparte ac- 
cused of purposely sending the plague 
among the French troops by means of in- 
fected prisoners, &c. 
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tion to that country, published by hin 
at Paris in 1814. After relating the gj; 
cumstances attending the storming 9 
Jatfa, he thus proceeds :— 

Here I must introduce a very painfy) 
narrative. Candour makes me consider jt, 
duty not to pass over in silence an event of 
which [ was an eye-witness. If, in writine 
this work I have resolved to abstain from 
passing sentence on the actions of a map 
who will be judged by posterity, I have like. 
wise determined to reveal every circu. 
stance which can enlighten the public opi. 
nion in regard to him. It is therefore by 
fair to state the motives urged at the time 
to justify so cruel a_ resolution as tha 
which decided the fate of the prisoners 
taken at Jaffa. The considerations which 
seem to have influenced it were the follow. 
ing :— 

The army already weakened by the 
sieges of El Arish and Jaffa, had suffered 
also by diseases, the ravages of which be. 
came daily more alarming. Subsistence 
was not procured without the greatest diffi. 
culty, and the soldiers seldom received their 
full rations. This difficulty of obtaining 
provisions was likely to be increased by the 
hostile disposition of the inhabitants. To 
feed the prisoners and to keep them with 
the army, would not only be to aggravate 
our own wants, but also to embarrass our 
movements; on the other hand to confine 
them in Jaffa, would, without relieving us 
from the former inconvenience have expos- 
ed us to the possibility of a revolt, consider- 
ing the small number of men that we could 
have left behind to garrison the place. To 
have sent them back to Egypt would have 
required a considerable detachment which 
would have greatly reduced our strength; 
to have given them their liberty on parole 
would have been in spite of all the engage- 
ments which they might have contracted, to 
reinforce our enemies, and particularly the 
garrison of St. Jean d’Acre; for Dyezzar 
was not a man likely to pay much regard 
the promises made by his soldiers, who 
could not themselves be very nice respecting 
a point of honour, of the obligations of 
which they were ignorant. There was cod- 
sequently but one way of removing all difi- 
culties—a dreadful one indeed, but which 
the commander-in-chief seems to have 
thought it imperative upon him to adopt. 

On the afternoon of the 10th of March 
the prisoners of Jaffa were marched off 10 
the middle of a great square formed by the 
troops of General Bon’s division. A wh 
pered rumour of the fate which awaited 
them induced me, like several others, 
mount my horse, and follow the silent 0 
lumn of victims to convince myself if thet 
port were true. The Turks, marching 
without order, foresaw their doom; they 
shed no tears, they uttered no cries, bu! 
were perfectly resigned. Some who ee 
wounded and unable to keep up W! 
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rest, were dispatched on the road with the 
bayonet. Others went about among the 
-rowd and seemed to be giving salutary ad- 
vce in sO imminert a danger. The most 
gourageous perhaps imagined that it would 
not be impossible to break through the bat- 
tion which encircled them, or perhaps 
hoped that by dispersing themselves in the 
elds some of their number might escape 
death. Measures had however been taken 
in this respect, and the Turks made no at- 
empts at flight. 

Having at length arrived at the sand hills 
to the south-west of Jaffa, they were halted 
near a pond of muddy water. The com- 
manding officer then divided the multitude 
into small parties, which were immediately 
directed to different points and there shot. 
This horrible operation took up consider- 
able time, notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of troops employed in the bloody sacri- 
fice, and these troops, I must acknowledge 
did not perform without extreme repugnance 
the abominable task required of their vic- 
torious hands. Near the pool there was a 
group of prisoners among whom were some 
aged chiefs of a noble and courageous 
aspect, and a youth whose fortitude was 
quite overpowered. At so tender an age, 
i was natural that he should consider him- 
self as innocent, and this feeling led him to 
behave in a manner that seemed to shock 
his fellow-sufferers. He fell at the feet of 
the French commander’s horse, he em- 
braced the knees of that officer imploring 
mercy —* What am J guilty of?” cried he. 
“What crime have I committed ?”—His 
ears and his cries were unavailing; they 
could not change the fatal decree. With 
ihe excention of this young man, all the 
Turks calmly performed their ablutions in 
the stagnant water above-mentioned, then 
taking each other’s hand and placing it, ac- 
cording to the Mussulman form of saluta- 
ton, successively on the heart and on the 
lips, they gave and received a final adieu. 
Their courageous souls seemed to defy 
death; in their tranquillity was displayed 
that confidence with which their religion 
andthe hope of future happiness inspired 
them in their last moments. 

Tremarked a venerable old man, whose 
ur and manners bespoke superior rank, de- 
berately ordering-a hole to be dug in the 
thifting sand large enough to admit of his 

ing buried alive in it—doubtless to avoid 
dying by the hands of strangers. He ex- 
tended himself upon his back in this friendly 
stave, and his companions, addressing their 
‘upplications to the Almighty, quickly cover- 
rec up, and with their feet stamped 
dhrotat € sand, which served him for a 
ee probably for the purpose of abridg- 

8 the period of his sufferings, 

Ruy Scene, which made my heart throb 

#gony and which I can but faintly 
‘enbe, occurred during the execution of 
* 6foups scattered over the sands. At 
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length, out of all the prisoners those sta- 
tioned near the pond alone remained ; these, 
the troops, having expended all their am- 
munition, were obliged to dispatch with the 
sword and bayonet. I could no longer en- 
dure this horrid sight; but fled from the 
spot pale and nearly fainting. In the even- 
ing several of the officers assured me that 
these hapless wretches, yielding to that 
irresistible impulse of nature which makes 
us shrink from death even when we have 
not the least hope of escape, leaped upon 
one another and thus received in their 
limbs the blows which were aimed at their 
hearts, and which would have ended at once 
their miserable lives. There was formed, 
since the truth must be told,a ghastly pyra- 
mid of the dead and dying dripping with 
blood, so that it was necessary to drag away 
the already lifeless bodies, to complete the 
doom of the unfortunates who, under cover 
of this appalling rampart, had not yet been 
dispatched. This picture is correct and 
faithful, and the recollection of it still causes 
the hand to tremble which is incapable of 
painting all its horrors. 

To this narrative M. Miot has appended 
the following note :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Thomas Wil- 
son relates this fact with other particulars in 
his work on the expedition of the British 
army in Egypt. He states the number of 
prisoners at 3800; if I recollect right it was 
not so considerable.—(Memoires pour servir 
a l’Histoire des Expeditions en Egypte et en 
Syrie, Par J. Miot. 1814. p. 143—148.) 

I have thus brought under the view of 
the reader the evidence of various per- 
sons, men of character and respectabi- 
lity, corroborating the statements given 
by Sir Robert Wilson in his History.— 
Should any lurking suspicion of error 
throw a shadow of doubt on the accu- 
racy of the accounts of Mr. Morrer, 
Dr. Witrman, Lieut.-Col. Hops, &c. 
yet surely the testimony of M. Mror, 
an eye-witness of the circumstances 
which be relates, cannot fail to preduce 
conviction. What then is the inference? 
If we admit the information upon which 
Sir Robert Wilson founded his charges 
to have been erroneous, we must also 
admit that all the other persons who 
have brought forward similar allegations 
were equally imposed upon, or gave cir- 
culation to what they knew to be gross 
falsehoods. According to this hypo- 
thesis M. Miot likewise must have been 
the dupe of his imagination, and have 
merely fancied that he beheld the hor- 
rible scene which he has painted in such 
animated colours. Sir Robert himself 
would I think scarcely have the hardi- 
hood to make such an insinuation. If, 
on the other hand, we hold the facts or 
the case as proved by evidence positive 
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and presumptive, must we not consider 
Sir Robert Wilson upon his own showing 
asa murderer of his reputation ; as aman 
with «hom the most sacred of pledges 
are “trifles light as air,”’ when it is con- 
venient to disown them; as self-dis- 
honoured, self-de graded by the voluntary 
sacrifice of character and principles— 
and for what end? To secure the “ most 
sweet voices” of the electors of South- 
wark—who may probably ere long re- 
pent their choice, if, from motives of am- 
bition or emolumeont, this mirror of Con- 
sistency should find it convenient to dis- 
cover that his present political senti- 
ments are the result of error and to adopt 
others of a diametrically opposite nature. 
Chelsea, April 3, 1818. a 





To the Editur of the New Monthly Magazine. 


ASthe constitution of the human mind 
and the general appearances of nature 
are in all ages alike; mankind, though 
distant both in time and place, when in 
the same circumstances and in the same 
stage of society, will be found to exhibit 
pretty nearly the same system of man- 
ners and sentiments. The Monthly Re- 
viewers remark that some circumstances 
in Mariner’s account of the Tonga 
islanders remind them of the Heroes 
ofthe Iliad. In their wrestling matches 
they fancy that they see the contest 
between Ulysses and Ajax Telamon; 
and a still more striking parallel in a truce 
which occurred previously to a battle, 
when the opposite partics took an affect- 
ing farewell of each other. 

[T was, however, much more struck 
with the remarkable similarity of conduct, 
on a particular occasion, of the Tonga 
warriors with those of Ossian. We are 
informed by Mariner that on the eve of 
a battle, “‘each warrior of note ran 
closely up to Finow (their chief) and 
striking the club violently on the ground 
cried out, this club is for—mentioningthe 
name of some individual enemy whom 
hemeant to seek out and engage.” Had 
the writer happened to have recorded 
the names of the enemies and the ex- 
pressions of vengeance which they must 
have naturally uttered, we should have 
recognized in the Tonga an exact picture 
of the Celtic warriors, as described in the 
following passage of the fourth book of 
the poem of Fingal. Each warrior of 
note thus addressed the chief Fingal :— 
‘¢ Mine” said Gaul, “‘ be the seven chiefs 
that came from Lano’s lake. “ Let 
Tuistore’s dark king,” said Oscar, “come 
to the sword of Ossian’s son.” “ Tomine 
the king of Iniscon,” said Connal “ heart 


of steel !” “Or Mudan’s chief or I,” saig 
brown-haired Dermid, “shall sleep op 
clay-cold earth.” My choice, (Ossian) 
though now so weak and dark, wa, 
Terman’s battling king ; I promised wit) 
my hand to win the hero’s dark-brow, 
shield. ‘“ Blest and victorious be » 

chiefs” said Fingal of the mildest loo 

“Swaran king of roaring waves, thou ar, 
the choice of Fingal !” 

Had the above description of the 
Tonga warriors been published before 
the translation of Ossian, Laing would 
have triumphantly pointed it out as one 
of the most remarkable of the map 
sources from which he asserts that Mac. 
pherson has fabricated the poems of 
Ossian. It turns out, however, to be, 
strong argument in favour of their authep. 
ticity, as similar customs may be expected 
to be found among nations who have at. 
tained toa similar state of refinement, 

Bedford-Row, W.N 

March 21, 1818. 
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To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 


THE predilection not to say infatuation 
which one of our universities has shewn 
for the mathematics, has been the 
source of grief and misfortune to a mul- 
titude of individuals. Many a noble 
spirit has been checked and impeded in 
its honorable career by the study of this 
comparatively useless science. Thatit 
is useful to the artisan and mechanic! 
will readily allow, but that it can prove 
advantayeous either to the divine or the 
gentleman I will firmly deny. There 
have been found persons who even go s0 
far as to say that it teaches us to reason 
correctly. —Ts it possible that lines, 
circles, rhomboides, cycloides, or ail 
the rest of this barbarous jargon cao 
bear any relation to common sense? 
—Did Demosthenes or Isocrates con 
struct ¢heir orations on mathematical 
principles ? and can we expect or wish 
ta exceed them in nervousness oF 
elegance? If indeed like Archimedes we 
applied our knowledge of mathematics 
for the welfare or defence of our country 
—then there might be some utility ™ 
it; but can there be any doubt that 
when students have left College—what 
the, have so unwillingly learned, they 
will as willingly forget? 

The names of Locke and Newton 
would shed Justre on any science how 
ever uninteresting ; but how few 10 the 
present day who share the least porto? 
of their mathematical knowledge posse 
their philosophy ? O Jmitatores sert™ 
pecus! Lwill affirm and maintain tht 
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, dunce is better qualified for learning 
the mathematics than a person of genius. 
This aphorism may appear at first para. 
doxical; but L hope to be able to 
establisti its correctness. A dunce Is tu- 
tally different to the beauties of science 
and consequently applies to the more 
harsh and uninteresting studies with just 
the same zeal and ardour that he would 
the most elegant. But a person of a 
olished mind reads the classics with 
such fervent admiration that the greatest 
dificulty becomes a pleasure ; how then 
can he take delight in or make any pro- 
press i @ study at whose barbarity 
his cultivated taste revolts in disgust ? 

It is against the admirers and encour- 
agersof such studies as these that Horace 
levellec bis satire :— 


——Pueri longis rationibus assem 
Discunt in partes centum diducere—— 
oat hec animos erugo, &c, 


The classics instruct us in the history 
and manners of former ages, aud 
instil into our minds the noblest and 
most exalted sentiments; the perusal of 
the best modern authors is equally 
beneficial. Astronomy, botany, natural 
and experimental philosophy, all in their 
several spheres furnish us with the most 
pleasing and valuabie knowledge. But 
of what use [ repeat it can mathematics 
beto any but those engaged in trade or 
business?'-—If we examine closely, we 
shall find that, too often, like the in- 
habitants of Laputa, those who are 
deeply versed in the mathematics are 
comparatively ignorant with respect to 
every thing else. 

Nor are the heads of the university I 
allude to content with a moderate pro- 
ficiency in their beloved science, but 
unless you have studied it deeply and are 
thoroughly acquainted with the first six 
books of Euclid—they refuse you ade- 
gree. To this science which is their 
tummum bonum and ne plus ultra they 
requently sacrifice the acquisition of the 
classics, “Could the spirit of Horace rise 
from the tomb and behold his own 
¥ritings, aud the still more divine 
eflusions of Homer rejected for the 
dutastic conceits of Euclid and Theon— 
he Must retract lis triumphant boast of 
iy. mennenen tam are perennius,” 
a ar one that what Imber edax 
vn is 0 impotens” could not sub- 

Owed iis destruction to the * Pro- 
BeNl@s Vitiosior !”" 
os is surely high time that the ex- 
ane ana la and favorers of the 
delasine 8 should awake from their 

am, and instead of attending 
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solely to this study which can profit them 
little, and “ the end of which is varity,” 
apply themselves to those nobler and 
more useful sciences which will be their 
friend and companion in every stage of 
life, which will render them in prosperity 
happy and honorable, and in adversity 
resigned and contented. 


April 6, 1818. LIBERALIS. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE conduct of the “ fox-hunt- 
ing parson” of Bedfordshire, alluded 
toin p. 106 of your last number, by 
‘““Curistianus Eccvestasticus,” was 
highly disgraceful to his sacred pro- 
fession; and I have no _ hesitation 
in saying that, whether it proceeds 
from folly or from vice, it deserves the 
severest reprehension; especially in 
times like the present, when the enemies 
of the established church rejoice in the 
opportunity thus afforded them of point- 
ing at an officiating clergyman, and sar- 
casticaliy exclaiming—* By their fruits 
shall ye know them !” 

I will venture still further to assert, 
that the improper and indecorous be- 
haviour of such an unworthy minister, 
does more real injury to the cause of the 
establishment, than all the arguments 
brought against it by the greatest op- 
ponents of the church; and ought to be 
considered as a marked insult, not only 
to the Church of England as a body, but 
to the members of it in general, and to 
the Clergy in particular. The want of 
devotion and attention to clerical duties 
is one thing; but the public display of 
profligacy is another. Surely a repre- 
sentation to the Bishop of the Diocese 
would produce a salutary effect in all 
such cases, and prevent the mischievous 
consequences that must unavoidably 
attend acontinuance in “ evil doing.” 

Bath, April 3, 1818. Latcus. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 
‘¢ The birds of warning sing.” 
i CoLeriDGE. 

The greatness and happiness of a na- 
tion depends more on the excellency of its 
morals than on any external circumstan- 
ces,for prosperity becomesno real blessing 
unless properly improved ; and the only 
way to improve it, is by advancing society 
toward the summit of perfection. The 
morals of the community may, I con- 
ceive, be justly considered as the vitals 
of a State, and if these are corrupt and 
debilitated, in vain is the strength of its 
fleets and armies, the extent of its com- 
merce, or the magnitude of its revenue. 
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It was depravity of mind and manners 
which brought destruction on Babylon, 
Jerusalem, Carthage, and Athens, and 
to this cause alone can we ascribe the 
fail of Rome, and that degradation in 
which several neighbouring nations at 
the present instant are involved. The 
artificial glow of health frequently illumi- 
nates the countenance of the person 
whose decayed vitals are performing 
their last functions, and in hke manner 
the unsubstantial signals of prosperity 
often display themselves in that country 
whose inward resources are almost 
drained to the last ebb. When splen- 
dour therefore decorates the palaces, 
cities, and villas; when the great in- 
dulge in luxury and the poor tn intempe- 
rance; when virtue and religion become 
the butt of fashionable ridicule, and 
actions that disgrace human nature 
are applauded, and obtain for those 
who commit them the regard jof 
their fellows—when this is the case, I 
say, destruction is rapidly approaching to 
seal the fate of the nation. [or iniquity, 
like a Circean draught, naturally tends 
to emasculate the courage of a people, 
to inspire them with a contempt of good 
order and government, and to call on 
them the just judginents of an insulted 
Deity. The ignorant can but dimly dis- 
cover the real beauties of virtue, and the 
dissipated are incapable of duly appre- 
ciating the satisfactory delights which 
attend on moral rectitude. But happy 
for Britain, happy for the present age 
agd generation, there are seminaries 
established where even the children of 
the indigent are taught the rudiments of 
the most useful sciences, and places of 
public worship opened, where the moral 
and religious duties of Christians are ex- 
plained and enforced. ‘The increase of 
population and of profligacy call, how- 
ever, for greater exertions than have yet 
been made to check the progress of 
misery. Our streets are crowded with 
harlots, our prisons will hardly contain 
the criminals that are daily thrown into 
them, and Justice is almost ready to faint 
with the labour of inflicting due punish- 
ment on those who transgress her laws. 

N ow in order to counteract these evils, 
it is proposed (by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent) that more churches be 
erected. This I confess is a wise and 
excellent plan, but here give me leave to 
observe, that the convenience and com- 
fort of congregations should rise para- 
mount in the mind of those who con- 
struct the new buildings to every other 
consideration, for most of our old 
churches and several of our modern ones, 


Benefit of Instituting Sunday Evening Lectures. 


[May ], 


especially those in the country, are so 
extremely incommodious as to render jt 
impossible for the preacher’s voice to be 
heard distinctly in every part; and what 
is of still greater consequence, they are 
so cold and damp at some seasons as to 
endanger the health of those who fre. 
quent them. Llence it is reasonable ty 
suppose, that thousands absent them. 
selves entirely from church, because they 
cannot be properly accommodated there, 
But the subject to which I chiefly wish 
to draw the attention of the public, and 
especially that of the venerable body of 
the Clergy, is the expediency of estab. 
lishing Sunday Evening Lectures in the 
parish churches of all the populous 
towns in the kingdom. The Dissenters 
have long adopted this laudable plan, 
and the consequence is, that many who 
probably first resorted to their meéting. 
houses from motives of curiosity, or to 
spend an idle hour, have been brought a 
length to embrace their principles, and 
separate themselves from the established 
community to which they belonged; and 
I am persuaded there are many person 
who now spend the hours of that day 
which God hallowed, and which he has 
enjoined us to keep holy, in rambles gj 
pleasure or frequenting public-house, 
who, if opportunities offered, would a. 
tend divine service, and thus at least le 
in the way of duty and in the “ path ¢ 
inprovement.” .Evening lectures har 
for a considerable time been given | 
several churches in the metropolis, aii 
the manner in which they are attended 
sufhcient to prove that a more gener 
adoption of this practice would be high) 
beneficial to the community. Beside 
Christian ministers are commanded 
the emphatic language of Scripture, “i 
be instant in season and out of season,! 
reprove,rebmke, exhort with all longs 
fering and doctrine; to do the work: 
evangelists, and to make full proof: 
their ministry.” Few therefore will! 
found, I trust, after duly attending’ 
these considerations, sufficiently ii 
tuated to deny the necessity of adopt 
the proposed measures. 

“ Sunday,” observes an_ ingenil 
moralist, “* seems to be a kind of Ch 
tian palladium, and it has been the¢ 
nion of many wise and good men 
Christianity will stand or fall as this4 
is neglected or observed. Every sint 
soldier of the great Captain of our Sd 
tion must therefore erert himself in 1s 
fence, as ever he would preserve thed! 
fort of Revelation against the confede 
ed attacks of the world and the d 
Oxford, April 1. 6 



































































































1818.] State and Regulations of the 


” Ty the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

7 As the subject for establishing Inst1- 
ne srrions for FounDLiNGs has been intro- 
Hs duced into your Magazine, I beg leave to 
Pe subjoin a few answers to queries respect- 
“eo fp ing the Founptinc Hospitar in Dos- 


uy, &c. which I have just received. 
me Dublin, March 28, 1818. 


ey — 1, The Foundling Hospital contains 
Te, & at this moment 474 boys, 645 girls ; total 
ish & 4119 within the walls. 

aud 2. It was founded by a member of 
Of B the Ormond family in 1704, as a City 
ab- & Workhouse for the reception of paupers. 
the B When converted to its present use I 
ous & know not. 

ters 3, The vice it prevents is infanticide. 
lan, 4, The misery it relieves is an over nu- 
Who & merous starving family; or, the shame 
ng & attending illicit intercourse. 

rto® 5. It is supported by a tax on houses 
ht at fF in Dublin producing nearly 8,000/. per 
and annum, and an annual parliamentary 
ished crant of about 34,0001, 

and 66, The Establishment consists of a 
rsons% Chaplain 200/., Registrar and Paymaster 
day 9001, Surgeon 200/., Superintendant 
€ has Male School 100/., Apothecary 1001, 
les Providore diet and 100/., Superinten- 











oust dant Weaving Factory 100/., Porter 40/., 
Id sardener 40/., Butler 16/. and diet, 
ASt be 





Foundling Clerk diet and 16/., Boys 
rderly, clothing and diet and 251, 
Isher, 1 suit of clothes, diet, and 61., 


ath 0 
have 











ven gnside Porter diet and 6/., Master Tay- 
S, a Jor 16s. 3d. weekly and 10d, for every 
idediMGuit made bona fide by the boys, Master 
ened Bhoemaker 16s. 3d. weekly and 3d. per 
bas air for all made by the boys, 1 As- 
esidé 





stant each at 16s. 3d. weekly, 3 Ase 
stant Weavers at 12s. each. Females 
re Housekeeper diet and 60/., Pound- 
ig Matron diet and 40/., Infirmary 
latron diet and 40/1, Superintend- 
g Mistress of Female Schools diet and 
. 4 Dormitory Mistresses diet and 
b/., 1 Assistant in Female School diet 
id 25/., Foundling Nurses (wet) to re- 
lve infants on admission diet and 6/., 
boks (no perquisites, a very laborious 
xce) diet and 301., Laundry. Woman 
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pgeneMborious if duty well done) diet and 
of Ch! 3 Infirmary Nurses diet and 2. 
the Q@ch, Cook’s Assistant diet and 21., 
nen "MPys Stocking Mender diet and 61, 
» this@use Maid diet and 2., Boys Nurse in 
'y siRMshing rooms diet and 6/. 


ur SUM. About 6,800 children are in the 






















Fin USmntry, 

thediQB. Infants are received by the outside 
yn fede ter at the gate, 

he < » They are rendered admissible by 


™'s Under 12 months old, 


Pe 
+ 
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10. They are generally brought by 
hired carriers (females) of a most har- 
dened description. . ; 

11. The carriers must produce a certi- 
ficate signed by the minister or church- 
wardens of the parish from whence the 
child is brought, stating that the child ts 
deserted, or the parents are unable to 
maintain it, in which case the parent 
may reclaim it, or it may be put in the 
cradle without a certificate, in which 
case all traces of it are for ever lost. 

12. The children at nurse are ascer- 
tained by being marked with an alpha- 
betical letter, denoting the year of admis- 
sion, and the number they stand on the 
books, on the upper part of their arms 
with ink and gunpowder, by means of 
needles fixed in a handle for that purpose. 

13. It was formerly governed by the 
Corporation of Dublin, through whose 
neglect it became a perfect Golyotha, 
where the tragedy of the slaughter of the 
Innocents was in a perpetual course of 
performance. Of 3,600 sent in one 
year to their infirmary, only three came 
out alive ! 

14. In 1797 it was taken by the Irish 
Parliament out of these gentlemen’s 
hands, and transferred to 12 Governors 
appointed by government. Three form 
a board for the dispatch of ordinary busi- 
ness, 5 for extraordimary. It has grown 
progressively ever since they have had its 
management. ‘They receive no salary. 

15. For six months rise at 5. School 
6 to 8. Chapel and breakfast to 20 
minutes before 9. School half-past 9 to 
1. Play to 2. Dinner till half-past 2. 
Play to 4. School 4 to a quarter before 
7. Supper to half-past 7. Play to 8. 
Prayers and bed to 9. Two months rise 
at 6, same routine except one hour less 
in morning school. Four months rise at 
7,-do. eacept no school before break- 
fast. 

16. One set of children work Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays: the 
other set the intervening days. 

17. Foundling Hospitals in general 
are considered as incentives to fornica- 
tion, but my opinion is, that those who 
commit the crime never trouble them- 
selves at the moment about its probable 
results. Foundling Hospitals therefore 
have rather been produced by the fre- 
quency of the crime, than the crime by 
them; that they may eater as part of his 
plan into the head of a practised seducer 
I do not deny; but for the innoceace of 
the human race, I hope the number of 
such is very limited, and as a preventive 
to infanticide, they must do more good 
than harm. The real difficulty is how 
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to form an outlet to take the children as 
they rise to maturity. Russia and Ame- 
rica would be benefited by a circum- 
stance on which the Government of 
Great Britain would find some difficulty 
to decide. It must shortly bring itself 
to their notice in respect to this very 
Establishment, and would long ago, but 
for the wise conduct of the Corporation 
of Dublin, who did it for them, by letting 
them die like rotten sheep in their in- 
fancy. The irregularities of that period 
would filla volume. 

18. When infants are received, they 
are retained in the nursery until a pea- 
sant’s wite (there are hundreds always 
ready) applies for one; it is taken to the 
country, aud 6/. per annum paid for the 
first year of nursing, and 4/, every suc- 
ceeding year, until itis drafted. Nurses 
are paid at the Hospital, subject to the 
production and inspection of the child, 
its marks, state of Lealth, &c. by the 
medical men. 

19. There are, in Dublin about 2,000 
children educated in the Protestant Re- 
ligion by means of charity, and perhaps 
6000 Catholics, this being tie proportion 
which the different professions bear to 
each other. I have no means of ascer- 
taining the number uneducated. The 
population is about 180,000. 

20. As a Protestant Christian, a 
loyalist, and a citizen of the world, I 
should prefer the plan of the National 
Society. I would suffer my right arm to 
be torn from my body ere it should be 
made the instrument of imposing a creed 
upon any man. But I should consider 
wyself a traitor to my God, were I to 
coincide in the opinion that education 
is useful to those who reject the Bible; 
it can only increase their punishment, 
Persevere therefore in offering the best. 
The Church of England appears to me 
the best, as keeping the mean between 
too much ceremony and none at all; 
dignified without ostentation, plain with- 
out vulgarity, its discipline decent and 
respectable ; neither flattering nor hiding 
the faults of the great; neither despising 
nor tyrannizing over the poor. Whilst 
faults are to be found in the Church of 
England, they are vot to be found in its 
rules, tenets, or doctrines, but in the ig- 
norance, carelessness, avarice, or negli- 
gence of a few of its ministers, who are 
certain to be pointed out to public no- 
tice; the good pass uanoticed. 

21. Notemporising expedient in either 
religion, education, commerce, or poli- 
tics, will ever advance the interests of 
Jreland, or indeed any other country, 


Give the Irish what is ultimately best for 
them. They may at first refuse it: well; 
be it so: give them nothing else. They 
will take your offer, not so soon, per. 
haps, as you would wish, but much 
sooner than you would expect, with this 
advantage, that they have not got worse 
habits than formerly they had. 

22. I do not conceive the Charte; 
Schools do as much good as they might; 
the master’s interest being to calculate 
how he shall maintain them cheapest, 
not how they shall be best taught. But 
I imagine those in the vicinity of large 
towns might be much improved for the 
public good, by being made to receive 
day scholars, as well as the stipulated 
number of boarders. There is a na- 
tional model school building in Stephens’ 
Green, to be conducted by a Catholic on 
the British system. 

23. I have nor seen any report of the 
Board of Education. I fancy they em- 
ploy themselves more im investigations 
respecting the health and cconomy of 
maintenance, than the education of the 
children over whom they preside. The 
parish clergyinan’s Report of Edu- 
cation is taken as matter of course, and 
the master of the Charter School always 
takes care to be on good terins with the 
catecnist. 

24. There are no reports of the Found 
ling Hospital, but what the Governors 
keep privately. 

25. The manufactures carried on are 
weaving, shoemaking, tailoring for the 
boys, who also cultivate a garden of three 
acres. Girls make their own clothing, 
stockings, boys’ shirts and stockings, i0- 
fant clothing, wash, mangle, &c. 

26. The children are taken into the 
house from nurse about nine years old, 
as ignorant as asses, as obstinate as 
mules, as filthy as hogs. They are ex 
pected to be broken of all their bad 
habits, and taught to read, write, cypher, 
and be instructed in the Christian reli- 
gion within three years, the time limited 
for their being put on the apprenticed 
list. 

As I remit you the above merely 4 
an extract, you will excuse the neglect 
of arrangement. I am, &c. 

PuiLacrIBos 
Liverpool, April 6, 1818. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
OBSERVING in your Magazine for 
February a letter from Amicus, respect 
ing Mr. Owen’s Plan of providing for the 
Poor, in which he seems to think that 
the unfavourable reception it met ¥! 
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at the meetings at the London Tavern 
arose from his impolitic declaration of 
his religious principles, T beg leave to m- 
form him (being present) that the sense 
of those highly respectable meetings 
was decidedly against his plan, before 
he made that unlooked-for avowal; for 
] believe 1t was notimagined that he was 
4 man, wecording to his own words, of 
« yo particular religion.” ‘That, however, 
was pot the point discussed or even al- 
luded to, in any of the very able 
speeches there delivered, but solely how 
tr Mr. Owen’s plan was practicable ; 
aud after the most mature and candid 
consideration, it met with so great disap- 
probation as not to be sutiered to go to 
a committee, but was declared to be 
visionary and impracticable, rather the 
efusions of an» enthusiast than the pro- 
ect ofa man of experience or knowledge 
of human nature, fn regard to AMi- 
cus’s relation of the Moravians, Iarmo- 
nists, Shakers, and Jesuits, in your Ma- 
sazine of March, as referable to Mr. 
Qwen’s plan, it appears dike unto a fabu- 
lous tale. A. Z. 

March 17, 1818. 

ins 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 
“ In his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
Miter a voyage, he hath strange places 

cramm’d 

With observations, the which he vents 
In mangled forms.” SHAKSPEARE. 

THE high and just estimation in 
which the New M. M. is held by the 
public, gives an importance to whatever 
it sanctions by insertion, which an ordi- 
nary publication could not bestow, and 
makes its friends participate in that 
anxious solicitude which you, sir, doubt- 
less feel, that nothing unworthy of-it 
should clandestinely creep into its pages. 

This, however, has been effected by a 
nefarious deception practised upon you 
inacommunication in your fast nume 
ber, entitled, “ Remarks on an Extreor- 
dinary Prospectus of Education,” of 
‘hich the malevolence of the intention 
equalled only by the impotence of the 
execution; wherein, by meaiis of garbled 
quotations, miserable misapprehensions, 
aod the pitiful notations of the errors 
1a provincial printer, a deserving indi 
vidual is held forth as an object of ge- 
heral ridicule, and his very name placed 
in front, as is common with the most in- 
lawous public impostors. Under these 
“irtumstances, an appeal to the honour 
: the Conductor of the New Montbiv 
‘logaaine would be superfluous, 
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It 1s apparent that your Correspondent 
is one of those wretched mortals, afflicted 
with that most dreadful of maladies, the 
*“ cacoethes scribendi,” and in the pa- 
roxysm of his disorder, he must have 
been delivered of those wild ravings, 
those truly ridiculous attempts at witti- 
cism,—and that unaccountable confu- 
sion of totally irrelevant names, jumbled 
together in chaotic absurdity, intended 
for, and very properly forming the capi- 
tal of this composite monument of folly 
and maliygnity. 

Did not the inveteracy of his constitu- 
tional passion (which he modestly terms 
a “ predilection’) for the bathos render 
the attempt hopeless, in compassionate 
consideration of his yet remaining intel- 
lect, L would willingly dissuade him from 
further prosecution of his favourite 
study ; and I beg to fortify my persuasion 
with the assurance, that it is entirely une 
necessary, as he has already demon- 
strated an unrivalled proficiency. 


Yours, &e. H. N. 





To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE defective construction of Hot- 





houses, both in respect to the beauty of. 


their form and the admission of light, 
has long been acknowledged ; the former 
by men of taste, and the latter by enligh- 
tened horticulturists. Can auy building 
be more offensive to the eye than those 
lean-to shed-looking glass roofs, which, 
though they cover what may justly be 
termed scencs ofthe greatcst luxury, are 
yet, from their external deformity, by the 
general consent of mankind deemed only 
fit to be concealed in the kitchen-garden? 
Ought not such scenes as exhibit the 
various fruits and flowers of the torrid 
zone, and support the gaiety and beaut 


of spring and- summer amidst the frigid 


scenes Of winter, to be appended to the 
mansion, or at least appropriated to the 
more elegant parts of aresidence? It is 
true, Numerous attempts bave been made 
to do this in those architectural conse:- 
vatories so frequently joined to mansions ; 
and to render them tolerable for th:s 
purpose, the shed-:ke appearance hss 
been disguised by stone piers and pars- 
pet walls. But the construction of suc}. 
buildings is radically bad; for in proper- 
tion as they are dignified by architectu- 
ral forms, in the same ratio will the 
plants to be inclosed suffer from tha 
want of the light excluded by the ma- 
sonry. The state of plants which have 
passed the winter in such conservatories 
proves this. Can that edifice then be in 
correct taste, whose architecture is at 
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variance with its use? which, as it Is 
rendered more beautiful, becomes less 
useful ? 

That the forms of edifices may be 
beautiful without exhibiting any of the 
orders of Grecian or Gothicarchitecture, 
it is presumed the present age 1s too en- 
lightened and liberal to deny. ‘* The 
sublimity or beauty of forms,” observes 
Mr. Alison, “ arises altogether from the 
associations we connect with them, or 
the qualities of which they are expressive 
to us.” May not therefore glass roofs be 
rendered expressive of ideas of a higher 
and more appropriate kind, than those 
which are suggested by mere sheds, ora 
glazed arcade? Imagine, instead of a 
row of glazed sheds, a row of detached 
sections of spherical bodies of an almost 
perfect transparence—the genial climate 
and highly coloured productions within, 
obtaining, during the whole day the un- 
obstructed influence of the sun’s rays, 
and the construction of the edifice com- 
bining the greatest strength and durabi- 
lity—what will be the expression?—In- 
stead of the usual conservatories attached 
to mansions, imagine a lofty arched roof 
wholly transparent, and joined to it ac- 
cording to the magnitude and style of 
the mansion, globular projections, ele- 
vated circular towers surmounted by 
Eastern domes of glass, or other beauti- 
ful or characteristic forms, all transpa- 
rent and of permanent duration. Will 
not this substitution of uew forms and al- 
mnost perfect transparence be an 1im- 
provement, gratifying both to the man of 
taste and the horticulturist ?—The inven- 
tion to be treated of in this paper—by 
admitting the greatest beauty and variety 
of form, with the greatest possible ad- 
mission of light, added to a degree of 
durability limited only by that of one of 
the strongest of British metals—will 
effectually contribute to this desirable 
end. 

It may be stated as a most desirable 
fact in regard to that more common 
class of hothouses called torcing-houses, 
that no improvement whatever bas been 
made in their external form since their 
introduction into this country about 120 
years ago. “ Internally,” as Mr. Knight 
has observed, ** two are hardly ever con- 
structed alike, though intended for the 
same purpose;” which shows, Ist, that 
utility has been much more studied than 
beauty; and 2dly, that no great progress 
has been attained even in regard to uti- 
lity; because, where that is the case a 
certain degree of unanimity is the result, 


© That form,” adds Mr. Knight, “ which 
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admits the greatest quantity of liph; 
through the least breadth of glass, ang 
which affords the greatest regular heat 
with the least expenditure of fuel, mug 
generally be the best ; and if the truth of 
this position be admitted, it will be very 
easy to prove that few of our foreing. 
houses are at present even moderately 
well constructed.” , 

An attentive examination of the im. 
provements made by this philosophic 
horticulturist, as well as of the writings 
of Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Williams, §;; 
George Mackenzie, and others, on this 
subject; added to the experience de. 
rived from fifteen years exertions as q 
horticultural architect, including during 
that period an inspection of all the prin. 
cipal hothouses in Great Britain and on 
the continent of Europe, has enabled the 
author of these hints to propose such im- 
provements in hothouses as will meet 
every idea of beauty, variety, or ele. 
vance of form, and satisfy the most san- 
guine expectations in respect to dura 
bility, and the admission of light. The 
fundamental source of both these in. 
provements is a solid iron sash-bar of 
great strength and elegance, and which 
admits of being bent in every direction 
without diminishing, but rather increas. 
ing its strength. ‘This bar was first de- 
scribed to the public in “ Remarks on 
the Construction of Hothouses, &c.” pub- 
lished in 1817, shortly after it was in- 
vented; and it is here intended to set 
forth more fully its various uses, and 
render it generally known and easily ob- 
tainable by the public. In the work 
above alluded to, in which a general 
view is taken of the state of hot-house 
architecture both in Britain and on the 
Continent, from personal inspection,—it 
is stated that an “ Arrangement will 
shortly be put in activity in London, in 
which every improvement hinted at m 
that work, and all future improvements 
as they mau come into notice, will con 
stantly be attended to; and when of due 
value rendered available to the public as 
articles of trade.” 

This contemplated arrangement is now 
completed: what relates to the contriv- 
ance of plans and their erection in the 
country, being under the guidance of the 
author of these Sketches ; and what re 
lates to the manufacture of the newly 
invented bar and the other materials, 
being carried on by Messrs. W. and D. 
Bailey, High Holborn. ; 

The leading advantages which a solid 
Wrought iron sash-bar or astragal pos 
sesses not only over wooden ones, bul 
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over every other species of bars hitherto 
ved, either for windows, skylights, or 
hotehouses, are the following, viz. 

ist, They admit of being bent in 
every direction without diminishing their 
grength ; hence in giass-cases or hot- 
houses they admit of every possible va- 
yety and beauty of shape. 

aj, They may be made of any re- 
wired magnitude ; and this without the 
yse of rafters, but merely by the position 
and curve of the bar, or in some cases by 
an increase in its dimensions. 

3d, They admit of more light. The 
hest constructed wooden hot-house roofs, 
wch as those lately erected by Mr. 
Aiton in the royal kitchen-garden at 
Kensington, render 1-3d of the roof 
opaque; the best metallic sashes and 
von rafters from 1-4th to 1-6th; but 
tlese not more than 1-10th, the panes of 
class being supposed of the same size in 
the three cases. 

ath, They are of greater durability, 
and occasion less breakage of glass. 
jon bars composed of two parts, as fil- 
ts inserted in a grooved head or astra- 
ail, are liable to be corroded by mois- 
ture when they separate, and break the 
class, Copper, tin, and iron, and all 
compound bars in this way soon have 
their parts separated by oxidization in 
tegrooves of junction. But these are 
slid, and therefore not liable to the 
same process of destruction. They can 
merely rust on the surface when the 
coating of tin or paint decays. 

sth, With all these advantages they 
at less expensive than copper or any 
ituer iron or metallic bar whatever ; in 
some cases coming cheaper than wood, 
ad in general cases not exceeding the 
bee of a hotehouse roof formed of 
raters and bars of that material. 
Independently of the curvilinear de- 


‘glsin which the above advantages are 


‘uty to be obtained to their fullest extent, 
“ese bars are applicable, with advan- 
“8 superior to all other bars, to every 
“scription of common hot-house or hot- 
‘d sashes; which may either be en- 
ely formed af this article, or wooden 
“anes may be fitted in with it at less 
"pence than with any other material 
“wally durable—-To every description 
- rand-glass or portable glass-case ;—to 
“Nights, for which it possesses the great 
“jusite of abundant strength, and of 
eri they may be made curved and 
oe - and diminished superficra} 
sil $than heretofore ;—to shop fronts, 
WS Of warehouses, depots, bar. 
"aks, hospitals, churches, theatres, poor. 


houses, common dwelling-houses, and the 
bed-rooms, servants’ rooms, and the win- 
dows of all offices, domestic or agricultu- 
ral, of mansions; and in general to ever 

buiiding where strength, (viz. a high de- 
gree of tenacity and hardness, not mere 
brittle hardness and a little tenacity as 
in the use of cast-iron or stone) light- 
n€ss in appearance, permanency, and 
security against fire and thieves,—are 
desirable objects. They are not recom- 
mended for the living-rooms of elegant 
mansions, where great intricacy of 
moulding (particularly ogees or quirks) 
is reckoned an elegance: because such 
mouldings cannot be produced by the 
simple machinery used in manufactur- 
ing these economical bars :—mahogany, 
wainscot, hollow copper, brass, or Eldo- 
rado metal, are allowed to be much 
more suitable for these purposes. 

There are yet two other purposes to 
which they are particularly applicable ; 
viz. as rafters for sheet iron or copper 
roofs, either for houses, very extensive 
buildings, or virandas; and one variet 
of the bar entire, and produced in halves 
longitudinally, may be advantageously 
applied for the styles and frame-work of 
doors and window-shutters, the pannels 
of which being filled in with plate iron 
inserted in the grooves, a very economi- 
cal resource is thus provided for fittin 
up fire-proof rooms or entire buildings, at 
the same time proof against thieves, and 
of great durability. 

There are ten distinct species of bar 
drawn. Each sash bar and the style, 
may, by a simple change in the machi- 
nery, be manufactured in halves, thus 
producing in all above twenty. varieties. 
When bent or worked to the form in 
which they are to be applied, they may 


be tinned so as to prevent their rusting » 


for many years, even independently of 
the use of paint, 

A specimen erecting at Bayswater 
may be inspected in proof of what has 
been here stated, J.C. Loupon. 

Bayswater House, March 1, 1818. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


AGREEABLY to my promise I take 
the liberty to communicate to you some 
very interesting and important results 
produced by the Convertor at the West 
India Docks, ov the 28th of March last, 
which render its great advantages over 
the winch, for the exertion and employ- 
ment of human labour, the most come 
pletely obvious. Its application was to 
a crane at No. 2 warehouse, in the Im- 
port Dock, and it was worked by eight 
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watermen in the act of rowing, a motion 
not only so congenial and effective for 
the application of human force, but so 
familiar to a British tar. It will be seen 
by the professor of mechanical calcu- 
lations and operations, that these men 
raised more weight to a greater height 
than ever was done before in the same 
time. 

The average of the work done at these 
Docks with the winches, is from 20 to 
25 hogsheads of sugar per hour up to the 
fodrih floor, 33 feet high, with two 
cranes and 12 men, the Captains over 
whom are excited to dispatch, by a re- 
ward annually offered to those who raise 
the greatest number of hogsheads in the 

ear. 

The 8 watermen raised a hogshead 
weighing 1 ton 14 pounds with the Con- 
vertor to the 4th floor, 35 feet high, 10 
times, making 111 yards in height, in the 
short space of 19 minutes, which was 
thus divided : the time spent in the ave- 
rage of ascents was 1 minute and 20 
seconds for each, making 13 minutes and 
20 seconds, the period in which the 
weight was raised; and 5 minutes and 
40 seconds for the throwing out of gear 
and letting down the hogshead 10 times, 
which, on the average will make about 
32 hogsheads per hour to the 4th floor, 
with 1 crane worked by the Convertor 
with the power of 8 men, whose capabi- 
lity of continued effort may be estimated 
from the following certificate :— 


Blackwall, April 8, 1818. 
This is to certify that we, the undersigned, 

worked Mr. Lester’s machine by the ac- 
tion of rowing, applied to a crane at the 
West India Docks, on Saturday the 28th of 
March, 1818, and that we were not ex- 
hausted ; instead of which, we are all of 
opinion that we could have continued the 
same exertion for the space of two hours, 
and, if the hogshead had been taken in for 
a day together. 

John Nowlan, John Fox, 

Thomas Harvey, John Hanson, 

Thomas Overton, Thomas Atkins, 

George Smith, Wuliam Gasler. 

To the philosopher, the mechanic, the 

merchant, the manufacturer, the man of 
business, and the working labourer, this 
invention offers more interesting and 
valuable effects than the most sanguine 
mind can describe. If the same im- 
portant results can be produced by its 
application for all these purposes where 
winches are used, as In its application to 
the crane, great will be the revolution 
that it will create in the mechanical 
world; and the difference between rais- 
lug a weight and the overcoming a re- 


sistance, when applied to work any king 
of machinery, being one and the same 
thing, its application and use are cop. 
sequently indefinite. Yours, &c, 

A PUuILOSOPHER, 








Jo the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 


“ Our forests are undoubtedly the 
greatest magazines of the wealth and glory 
of this nation” —* being the only support of 
that navigation which makes us _ feare 
abroad, and flourish at home.”—Evetyy, 

There is not, perhaps, a subject that 
is more worthy of the attention of the 
British nation, than the growth of tin. 
ber, fic for the purpose of ship building; 
It has been the theme of many an elo. 
quent appeal to the Landed Proprietors 
of these islands; and it would be diff. 
cult to find one in which the country’s 
welfare is more strictly blended with the 
private interest of the individual, 

But there are other motives besides 
those of interest which ought to have a 
considerable degree of influence ; and 
ainong these a due regard for the future 
wants of society holds a high rank, For 
who can have a better claim to the title 
of benefactor to his country, than the 
man who converts a barren waste intoa 
noble forest ; and at the same time that 
he adorns the face of his native soil, pre- 
pares an abundant supply of useful tim- 
ber for the use of his children and of his 
country? But this is not the only good 
that would arise; the barren waste, itis 
more than probable, without such a 
change, would for ever remain in the 
same state, the exposure preventing the 
accumulation of vegetable soil ; but shel- 
tered by trees, it would speedily acce- 
mulate, as the fall of the leaf would fur 
nish a valuable manure, and by the time 
the timber would be fit for falling, the 
soil would be so far improved as to pro- 
duce a tolerable quantity of herbage. 

Much, however, must depend on the 
nature of the wood that is planted, as 
deciduous trees are the cnly ones which 
would materially improve the soil. Be- 
sides, the value of the timber when it 
arrives at maturity is another considera- 
tion which ought not to be neglected in 
the choice of the species. The compa 
rative value of timber then being a0 
object of such importance, I will endea 
vour to collect from experimental data 
and good authorities, such informatiod 
as appears most likely to elucidate this 
point, and to enable the planter to de- 
cide on the comparative profit that may 
be expected from planting diftere™ 
kinds of timber, 
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Among the various species of timber 
trees, there are not many that are calcu- 
lated for ship-building and domestic 
urposes : and when we are limited to 
those that will thrive well in this country, 
we may venture to say, that there are 
not more than two kinds that are ge- 
nerally useful; the others are either 
of short durability, or are durable 
yoder particular circumstances only, 
and therefore not eligible for extensive 
plantations, though highly valuable for 
particular purposes. ; 

In comparing the mechanical proper- 
ties of oak and larch, that is, their stiff- 
ness, strength, toughness, and weight, it 
appeared desirable, at the same time, to 
compare them with the best kinds of 
foreign timber; therefore some good 
specimens of Memel and Riga were tried 
along with them. 

Some pieces of each kind of wood 
were prepared an inch square, and the 
experiments were made by laying each 
niece upon two supports, exactly 30 
inches apart, and suspending the weight 
tothe middle of the length. / 


I. Comparative Stiffness. 
The stiffness is measured by the 
weight which bends a@ piece a given 
quantity—and half an inch was the 
quantity fixed upon for these experi- 
ments. The results of the trials were as 
follow :-— 
No. 1. Memel timber (seasoned) was 
bent half an inch by 145 Ibs. avd. 
2. Red Larch* (season- 
ed) ditto ... 80 — — 
3. Red Larch* (very 
dry)ditto . . .93 — — 
4. English Oak (se 
soned) ditto 


‘ 60 —_— — 
5. English Oak (very 


dry) ditto CG «= —« 
6. Riga timber (season- 
ed) ditto . .125— — 


Il. Comparative Strength. 

The strength is measured by the 
eight that broke each piece. 
No. 1. Memel timber, broke 
we. OP Oe 
Red Larch. . 253 — 
Red Larch. . 295 — 
English Oak 299 
English Oak 231 — 

Riga timber 212 — 

Mr. Barlow found the strength of 
Pieces of Ouk of the same size and under 
the same circumstances to be 196 Ibs. 
He made three trials, and the result was 
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the same in all of them.* His result is 


96 ibs. lower than the weakest of our - 


Oak specimens. Mr. Barlow’s pieces 
were selected from the Royal Dock 
Yards, and describing the wood, he 
says, “ It was a very fine piece of Eng- 
lish Oak, which had been a considerable 
time in store, and was perfectly dry.” 
The specific gravity *777, which gives 483 
lbs, per cubic foot. 
III. Comparative Toughness. 

The toughness is measured by the de- 

gree of bending that takes place at the 


time of fracture. ; 
No. 1. Memel timber bent 23 inches. 








2. Red Larch 3 
8. Red Larch 22 
4. English Oak 24 —— 


5. English Oak 1 4-10ths. 
6. Riga timber 1 3-10ths. 
IV. Density. 
The density or weight of a cubic foot 
of each kind of wood is as follows :— 
No. 1. Memel timber weight of a cubic 


foot . 2 sw ew th te le OO 
2. Red Larch .... 40— 
3. Red Larch .... 31— 
4. English Oak ... 41— 
5. English Oak . . . 46— 

30 — 


6. Rigatimber . . . . 
From the results exhibited in the pre- 
ceding experiments, it appears clearly 
that the Larch is best adapted to resist 
the force of a body in motion; but to 
leave no doubts in this respect, the fol- 
lowing experiments were made: 
Experiment No. 7. A piece of Oak, 
of the same size, and nearly of the same 
quality as No. 4, was laid upon supports 
30 inches apart, and a weight of 7 lbs. 
was let fall from a height of 4 feet upon 
the middle of the piece which broke it. 
No. 8. A piece of Larch cut from the 
same piece as No. 2, was next submitted 
to experiment, under the same circum- 
stances. Seven lbs. from a height of 4 
feet rebounded without producing any 
effect. It was then tried by letting the 


weight of 7 Ibs. fall from 4 feet 6 inches, 


5 feet, 5 feet 6 inches, and 6 feet succes- 
sively, without any other effect than that 
of setting it at a curvature of about an 
inch. The piece was then placed with 
the convex side upwards, and 7 lbs. from 
6 feet was let fall upon it, the only effect 
was that of curving itin a contrary direc- 
tion. Afterwards a weight of 14 lbs. 
from a height of 3 feet 6 inches broke the 
piece. 

No. 9. A piece of Larch, cut from the 








* I have called it Red Larch from the 
colour of the wood, but it is from the tree 
‘alled Pinus. Larix by Botanical writers. 

New Monrnty Mac, No. 52. 


* Barlow on theStrength of Timber, page 
98, experiments 7, 8, and 9. 

+ Idem, page 77. 
Vor, IX, 2T 
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side of No. 3, was next tried.* Seven 
lbs. from 4 feet rebounded without ef- 
fect. Seven lbs. from 4 feet 6 inches 
broke the piece. 

No. 10. A piece of Oak of the same 
kind as No. 5 was next tried. Seven 
lbs. from 4 feet rebounded without effect. 
Seven Ibs. from 4 feet 6 inches broke 
the piece, 

No. 15. A piece of dark coloured 
English Oak, apparently very strong, the 
weight of a cubic toot, 543 lbs., was next 
tried. Seven Ibs. from 4 feet 6 inches 
nebounded without effect. Seven Ibs. 
from 5 feet broke the piece.t 

On the whole then it appears that 
Larch i- superior to Oak in stiffness, 
strength, and lightness ; and also in the 
power of resisting a body in motion 
(called resilience), and it is inferior to 
Memel or Riga umber in stiffness only. 

The Larch is also one of the quickest 
growing trees in this climate, whereas 
the slow prowth of the Oak is almost pro- 
verbial. A Larch tree was lately cut 
down on his Grace the Duke of Atholl’s 
estate, at Blair, which contained 252 
cubic feet of timber; the age of the tree 
79 years. And Larch trees of 60 years 
growth contain from 60 to 70 cubic feet 
atamedium. From these facts it would 
be easy to estimate the value ef a plan- 
tation of larch at the expiration of 60 
years, as there ought to be nearly 300 
trees upon an acre at that period.[ And 
in making this estimate, it must be re- 
collected that larch does not require a 
rich soil, as it thrives best en the sides of 
hills, and in barren and rugged districts, 
where the land is of little or no value for 
any other purpose. 

Evelyn, and almost every writer on 
timber since he published his Silva, has 
recommended planting larch, and it is 
truly surprising with what little effect, as 
it is well known to be a very durable 
timber, and the most profitable to the 
planter. 

Vitruvius, in his description of the 

* This piece, and also No. 3 in the pre- 
ceding experiments, was only 8-10ths of an 
weh in breadth. 

+ These experiments were made on 
March 12th, 1818, at Mr. Atkinson’s, 
Grove End, St. John’s Wood, in the pre- 
sence of his Grace the Duke of Atholl, 
Lord Prudhoe, Lord James Murray, John 
Deas Thompson, Esq. William Adair, Esq. 
Mr. George Bullock, and Mr. Atkinson, 
Architect to the Ordnance. 

t See Mr. Charles Waistell’s Tables, 
Table II], Philosophical Magazine, vol. 33, 





yp. 352, or Transactions of the Society of 


Arts, Sc. for 1808. 
§ Evelyn’s Stlva, vol. 1, p. 309, Dr. Hun- 
ter’s Edition. 


fMay }, 


qualities and uses of larch timber, say, 
it is not subject to decay, and resists the 
worm; when however he Says it is jp. 
combustible, he certainly is mistaken. 
and as to the story he relates of the inc. 
fectual attempt of Cesar to burn the 
wood which was piled round the castle 
of Larignum, it is probable that the wood 
was newly cut, and consequently would 
be very difficult to burn; for though 
larch is not incombustible, yet even ing 
dry state it does not take fire readily, 
The larch wood is recommended by 
Vitruvius, both for external and internal 
purposes; fur the former on account of 
its durability, for the latter purpose on 
account of the fineness of its grain, and 
the ease with which it may be wrought* 
The piles on which the greater part of 
Venice is built are said to be of larch, 
and Scamozzi, who had occasion to use 
it in considerable quantities, in the nu 
merous buildings which he erected, says 
it is very good for floors and roofs; and 
also for doors, windows, and other kinds 
of joinery; and after having described the 
nature and uses of the other woods grown 
in Italy, he concludes with saying, tha 
the Jarch is the best and most useful of 
all woods for the construction of build 
ings, because it is of a strong nature, ex 
pable of sustaining great weights. | 
combines the qualities of beauty ant 
strength, and is equally fit for carpentry 
and joinery.t 
The durability of larch, when con 
stantly covered with water, is also well 
known, and it is scarcely necessary to 
refer on this point to the circumstance 
related by Witsen (a Dutch writer), that 
a ship had been found in the Numidian 
sea, twelve fathoms under water, chiefly 
built of larch, nor was any part perished, 
though it had lain above 1400 years 
under water,t any further than to show 
that it had been used for ship timber # 
an early period. im 
As far as there have been opportunitics 
of trying it, the larch of this country has 
not been found inferior in respect to du 
rability, Nothing has a greater tet 
dency to destroy timber than being 2 
ternately wet and dry, and larch 3 
known to have stood the effect of these 
changes when oak and other timber has 
failed. A case “ occurred on the estate 
of Atholl,” where “ a weir or river-dam, 
which, while constructed with oak, te 
quired to be renewed or repaired ever) 
fuur or five years, was formed with jarch, 
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* Vitruvius, lib. ii, cap. ix. 
+ Scamozzi, lib. vil. cap. xxv. 
} Evelyn’s Silva, vol. 1, p. 310 
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and in 1792 had stood 9 or 10 years; the 
timber then remaining in a sound firm 
state.”* 

It is, however, necessary to state, that 
there are three species of timber trees 
called larch, viz. the Pinus Larix, or 
white larch; the Penus Pendula, or 
black larch; and the Pénus Micro- 
carpa, or red larcht ; but the preceding 
observations apply to the Pinus Lariz, 
or white larch only, which was originally 
brought from Italy. 

Larch trees may be planted much 
nearer tO One another thau oak, and con- 
sequently a greater number may be 
grown UpON aN acre ; the successive 
thinnings will soon more than repay the 
expences attending the planting, inclos- 
ing and repairing the fences. 

The wood of the larch is well calcu- 
lated for ship-timber, aud would make 
excellent masts, as it is peculiarly fitted 
to withstand the effect of sudden gusts of 
wind; it is preferable to oak for most of 


the purposes of architecture and engi- 
neering, It makes excellent floors when 
properly seasoned ; and the best steps 
for staircases, because it wears well, and 
is not liable to splinter at the nosings. 
It bas been used by the Duke of Atholl 
for boats and mill axles, and found to 
answer better than any other wood.* 

The advantage of extending the plan- 
tations, and of bringing into use-a timber 
possessed of such valuable properties, is 
obvious; it is not only the planter but 
the country in general that will be bene- 
fited ; as, at the same time, it reduces 
the extensive importation of foreign tim- 
ber, which is at present necessary, it can 
scarcely fail of being the means of pro- 
moting industry at home, and by bring- 
ing both land and labour into use, which 
is at present idle, or producing nothing 
of real value, it will contribute mate- 
rially to the general welfare of the 
nation. Tuos. TREDGOLD. 
20, Bentinck street, April, 8, 1818. 





* Marshall on Planting, vol. 1, p. 176. 
+ Rees Cyclopeedia, art. Pinus. 





* Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. Plantation, in 
Rural Economy. 
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Sweden exhibits at the present mo- 
ment an extraordinary instance of those 
vicissitudes to which all human affairs 
are liable. Though so remote that it 
night justly have been considered as be- 
youd the sphere of French politics, it is 
nevertheless the country that now most 
strikingly attests their former ascendancy. 
While the throne erected in France by 
Buonaparte has crumbled into ruin, and 
the crowns have been plucked from the 
brows of all the monarchs of his creation, 
we see that of Sweden quietly trans- 
ferred to one of the most strenuous sup- 
porters of a system which threatened de- 
‘truction to every legitimate govern- 
ment. Of all the sovereigns who were 
‘tripped of their dominions by Napo- 
leon’s power or intrigues, Gustavus 
Abotpaus is the only one to whom the 
downfal of that power has not brought 
vith it a restoration to the dignity of 
which he had been deprived—a restora- 
ton to which none of them, perhaps, 

a better claim, considering the tirm- 
tess and ardour with which he invariably 
rambated the unprincipled ambition of 
tte French emperor. 

Gustavus Apozpuus, the deposed 


King of Sweden, was born Nov. 1, 1778, 
and succeeded his father, Gustavus IIT., 
March 29, 1792, under the regency of 
his uncle, the Duke of Sudermannia. 
That prince, renouncing the system of 
hostility against the French Revolution 
which his late brother had adopted, took 
no part in the war then raging all over 
Europe. The young king, on attaining 
his majority, seemed at first disposed to 
pursue the same principles. At the age 
of 18 years, a marriage was negotiated 
for him with a princess of Mecklenburg, 
to whom he was already affianced, when 
he repaired to Petersburg, upon the in- 
vitation of the Empress Catharine, who 
was desirous of preventing the intended 
alliance, and uniting Gustavus to one of 
her grand-daughters, whom she had 
brought up with this view. All the pre- 
parations were made for the marriage, 
and the assembled court waited only for 
the presence of the young king for its 
solemnization, when Gustavus refused to 
attend and sign the contract, complain- 
ing that articles to which he had not as- 
sented had been introduced, and among 
others one securing to the future queen 
the full and free exercise of the Greek 
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religion in his palace—a privilege incom- 
patible with the fundamental laws of the 
Swedish monarchy. It was found ne- 
cessary to countermand the ceremony, 
aud to put up with this humiliating re- 
fusal, as nothing could overcome the re 

sistance of Gustavus, who, to escape the 
importunities with which Catherine be- 
set him, withdrew to his apartments and 
locked himself in. This conduct, highly 
displeasing to the court of Russia, was 
hailed by the Swedish nation as a proof 
of elevated character in its young mo- 
narch. He married a few months after- 
wards, in 1797, Frederica Dorothea Wil- 
helmina, daughter of the hereditary 
prince of Baden, and sister to the em- 
press of Russia, with whom he visited, 
in 1803, the court of his father-in-law at 
Carlsruhe. Here he still continued in 
March 1804, when a Getachment of 
French troops violated the territory of 
Baden, and dragged the Duke d@ Enghien 
from his peaceful retirement. On re- 
ceiving intelligence of this outrage, Gus- 
tavus sent off one of his aid-de-camps 
with orders to make every possible effort 
to save the unfortunate prince. The 
officer hastened to Paris with a most ur- 
gent letter from his sovereign to Buo- 
naparte; but before it was delivered the 
Duke had been sacrificed. Gustavus was 
deeply affected by his fate, and never 
could forgive Buonaparte for this mur- 
der. Notwithstanding the example of 
the other sovereigns, he steadily refused 
to recognize him as Emperor: ordered 
his ambassador to leave Paris; and sent 
back to the King of Prussia the insignia 
of the Black Eagle, when that prince 
conferred the same order on the new 
ruler of France, declaring that, “ ae- 
cording to the laws of chivalry, he could 
not consent to be the brother in arms of 
the assassin of the Duke d’Enghien.” 

When, after the elevation of Buo- 
naparte to the imperial throne, the Em- 
peror of Germany renounced that title 
wad proclaimed himself hereditary em- 
peror of Austria, Gustavus caused a pro- 
test to be delivered to the Diet of Ratis- 
bon against this new dignity, and pesi- 
tively refused to receive the ambassador 
sent to him by the court of Vienna. 

Ou the recommencement of hostilities 
between France and Austria in 1805, 
Gustavus openly joined the coalition, 
concluded a subsidiary treaty with Eng- 
land, and after appointing a regency at 
Stockholm, sailed for Pomerania with 
part of his army, for the purpose of join- 
ing the Russian troops and acting accord- 
lng to circumstances. The battle of Aus- 


[May 1, 


terlitz frustrated the plans of this coal}. 
tion; the King of Sweden returned ty 
Stockholm, and after the peace of Pres. 
burg, refused to participate in the pro. 
ceedings of the Diet of Ratisbon. He, in 
consequence, transmitted, through ¥, 
Bild, his minister, to the elector arch. 
chancellor, a declaration dated Januar 

13, 1806, in which, after adverting to the 
attacks made on the constitution of the 
empire by several of its princes, he thus 
concluded :—* The sentiments and prin. 
ciples of his Majesty are so well known, 
and have already been so often expressed 
to the diet, that it is unnecessary to re. 
peat them, especially at a time when he 
who would command attention must not 
speak the language of honour, and stil 
less follow its laws. His Majesty, there. 
fore, deems it beneath him to take part 
from this day in the deliberations of the 
Diet, so long as its decisions shall be in. 
fluenced only by usurpation and egotism.” 
Such language could not be agreeable ta 
an assembly deliberating under the yoke 

of Buonaparte; the elector arch-chav- 

cellor, therefore, declared that this docu- 

ment could not be read to the Diet, be. 

cause it contained assertions affrontin 

t6 some of its members. 

In the same year the King of Sweden, 
who alone durst venture openly to con- 
bat with England the political system of 
Napoleon, opposed with all his might the 
occupation of Hanover by the Prussia 
troops, laid an embargo upon all the ves 
sels of that nation in his ports, and de 
clared war against it. He dismissed the 
whole regency of Pomerania for disobey- 
ing his commands, and ordered a levy 
masse of the inhabitants of that countr?, 
where he at the same time abolished va 
salage. After these preparations he te 
fused the mediation of Russia, declarin 
that he should find means to carry on tle 
war alone. On the 3d July, 1807, le 
broke the armistice with France, thoug! 
a French army was at that moment Ww 
der the walls of Stralsund. He wa 
obliged to evacuate the place, but notti 
he had removed all the artillery and stor 
with a dispatch which outstripped the « 
tivity of the French commander. 

The peace of Tilsit, which speedily fol 
lowed this loss, rendered the situation 
Gustavus extremely critical, The * 
sistance which he opposed to the exett 
cution of the engagements contracted 
Russia and Prussia against England, # 
favour of the continental system, brow! 
upon Sweden a declaration of war 02 
part of those two powers, in which Oi 
were soon joined by Denmark, at the” 
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igation of France. Gustavus, undaunt- 
ad by this league, rendered more formi- 
Jable by the occupation of Pomerania by 
a French army, concluded a new treaty 
of alliance with Great Britam, on the 
4ith March, 1808, and answered the 
manifestoes of his enemies with his aec- 
customed energy. The Danish troops 
stopped by the want of provisions arnong 
the rocks of Norway, attempted nothing of 
consequence ; butso early asthe middle of 
February those of Russia, commanded 
py General Buxhowden, had overrun 
Finland. On being apprized of the cruel- 
ties practised upon the inhabitants, Gus- 
tavus complained to the Emperor of 
Russia. ‘* This war,” says he, in a let- 
ter to that monarch, dated September 7, 
1808, * has, doubtless, not been under- 
taken for the purpose of exciting the 
strongest aversion against the Russian 
name. Is it wrong in my subjects of 
Finland not to suffer themselves to be 
seduced ?—Is it becoming in a sovereign 
to treat fidelity as a crime? T[ conjure 
your Majesty to put a period to the ca- 
lamities and horrors of this war, which 
cannot fail to draw upon you the curses 
of the Almighty.” 

In spite of the activity manifested by 
Gustavus in his preparations against 
Russia, it was easy to foresee the result 
of this too unequal contest: discontents 
accordingly spread through all classes in 
the kmgdom, among the troops, and even 
to the council of state, which earnestly 
solicited the king to make peace, as the 
oily way of saving the state. Deaf to 
their remonstrances, his Majesty was 
preparing to opena new campaign, when 
news arrived that two Swedish armies 
were marching towards tlie capital. A 
cvil war was on the point of breaking 
out. In this state of things, Generals 
Alingsporn and Adlercreutz, with Syl- 
versparre, marshal of the court, went to 
the King, imploring him to change his 
line of policy or to resign the crown. Gus- 
'avus,without replying, indignantly drew 
lis sword and would have rushed upon 
them, but the three officers disarmed 
ind forced him into his chamber. As the 
king had displeased the two regiments of 
his guards by assimilating them with the 
Test of the troops, he now found himself 
alone andunsupported. Shutupthesame 
“ening with his family in the fortress of 

rottningholm, he signed the next day 
the following declaration: — “ In the 
hame of God, we, Gustavus Adolphus, 
a of Sweden, make known that, hav- 

> een proclaimed on this day seven 
Years, and having ascended ‘a throne 
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stained with the blood of our dearly be- 
loved and highly respected father, we re- 
egret that we have not been able to give 
prosperity to this ancient king@om. Con- 
vinced that we can no longer retain our 
royal functions, or preserve order and 
tranquillity in this kingdom, we consider 
it a sacred duty to abdicate our royal dig- 
nity and our crown,which we do by these 
presents, freely and without constraint, to 
pass our remaining days in the fear and 
service of God, wishing that all our sub- 
jects and their descendants may enjoy 
more happiness and prosperity in future.” 
This abdication was followed by the ele- 
vation of the Duke of Sudermannia to the 
Swedish throne onthe 3d June, 1809. 
The son of Gustavus Adolphus was cut 
off from the right of succession, which 
Charles XIII. and the States jointly con- 
ferred on Christian Augustus, Duke of 
Sleswick - Augustenburg, who was ac- 
knowledged as Prince Royal of Sweden. 
The sudden death of. that prince occa- 
sioned scenes of sanguinary outrage at 
The populace rose, and, 
after the manner of the Septembrisers of 
Paris, massacred Count Fersen, a noble- 
man distinguished for his superior quali- 
fications of mind and person, and for the 
unbounded attachment which he had ma- 
nifested for the unfortunate Louis XV Ff. 


Stockholm. 


whose escape from Paris he favoured 


June, 1791, by acting as his coachman. 
At the period of his assassination, a 
French journal was published under the 
auspices of Buonaparte at Stockholm, by 
The manner in which 
this paper noticed that event gave reason 


a M. Morville. 


to believe that it had been foreseen at 
Paris. 


sen, Buonaparte had caused a note to be 


inserted in the Journal de Paris, in which 
he asserted in plain terms, that it was 
thewretch Feérsen and his sister, Countess 
Piper, who had poisoned the Prince of 
Augustenburg. This fact is stated on the 
authority of a person then engaged upon 
Two years after- 
wards the title of Crown Prince was 
transferred to General Bernadotte, who, 
at the commencement of the Revolution, 
held the rank of serjeant in ‘the French 
army and now occupies the throne of 


the Journal de Paris. 


Sweden. 


In consequence of the abdication of 
Gustavus, Sweden obtained, a new con- 
stitution and the peace of Fredericsham, 
by which she ceded Finland, and thus 
sustained a more severe territorial loss 
than any she had experienced since the 


time of Charles XII. 


A further proof of this is, that 
previously to the murder of Count Fer- 
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From his first prison the deposed mo- 
narch was removed to the castle of Grips- 
holm, and thence, in 1810, he proceeded 
to the continent. He first repaired to 
Baden, notwithstanding the alarm which 
the remembrance of Ettenheim might 
justly have excited. He afterwards 
travelled by the title of Count of Hol 
stein-Gottorp, in different parts of Eu- 
rope. Being at Pillau he endeavoured to 
get on board one of the English ships on 
that station in a four-oared boat pro- 
cured for him by a stranger, to whom, 
with a courageous confidence, he com- 
municated his name and design; but at 
the moment when the boat was pushing 
off the Prussian soldiers threatened to 
fire; and the commanding officer de- 
clared to Gustavus, in the name of the 
King of Prussia, that he was not allowed 
to return to Sweden or to go on board 
the English ships, but that he might 
travel if he pleased in Germany or Rus- 
sia. Gustavus then set out for Peters- 
burg, where he had an interview with 
the Emperor of Russia, respecting the 
object and results of which nothing posi- 
tive is known. In the month of Octo- 
ber, the same vear, Gustavus embarked 
at Memel for England, where, during his 
short stay, he was treated with all the 
respect due to so faithful an ally. In 
1812 he resided at Altona under the pro- 
tection of Denmark, and even appeared 
at Hamburg, though then oceupied by 
the French. At the end of 1814 he pub- 
licly announced his intention of visiting 
Palestine, if he could meet with a cer- 
tain number of persons willing to sub- 
mit to certain regulations, and to accom- 
pany him at their own expense. In the 
following year he transmitted to the 
Congress of Vienna, through Admiral 
Sir Sidney Smith, whom he selected for 
his envoy, as having formerly been a su- 
perior officer of the Swedish navy, and 
a Knight of the Sword, a declaration re- 
lative to his rights to the throne of Swe- 
den. In this paper he reminds the so- 
vereigns, that ** he was dethroned solely 
by the influence of Bucnaparte, with 
whom he refused to have any connection, 
especially after the murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien; that the Swedish nation, in 
excluding him from the throne, had yield- 
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ed to political necessity and the menace, 
of great powers alone; that when jp 
signed his abdication he was a prisoner. 
that, nevertheless, he had constantly re. 
fused to renounce his son's rights, and 
he hoped that prince, on attaining }jg 
majority, would manifest a spirit Worthy 
of his rank, his illustrious ancestors, anq 
the Swedish nation; and that for the 
rest he wanted not the throne for hin. 
self.” 

In 1816 this prince resided at Frank. 
fort, and afterwards in the city of Ha. 
nover. Here he assumed the name of 
Gustav Gustavsen. His retired way of 
life occasioned a rumour that he was ep. 
gaged upon some literary work. He had 
with him but one female and a Turkish 
attendant, whom he had taken into his 
service at the time when he projected 
his voyage to Palestine. The foreigr. 
papers mention that he has recently been 
admitted a citizen of Zurich. 

However some of the actions of this 
prince since his exile, but especially the 
repudiation of his queen, whose conduct 
in all the relations of life has ever been 
most exemplary, may seem to argue 
against the perfect sanity of his mind, but 
one opinion can be entertained respecting 
that honourable consistency, that un- 
yielding firmness, and that frank detes- 
tation of the politics of Buonaparte, 
which he never ceased to manifest. Those 
who admire such truly royal sentiments 
will not be able to suppress a feeling of 
regret that he should have been precipi- 
tated from the throne of his forefathers 
to make room for precisely one of those 
low-born French soldiers of fortune, 
whose swords were ever ready to be 
turned, at the command of an ambitious 
tyrant, against the happiness and inde- 
pendence of the rest of the world. 

By his marriage with the Princess of 
Baden, Gustavus Adolphus had one son 
and three daughters. The former, named 
Gustavus, has already manifesteda strong 
mind and qualities worthy of his illus- 
trious descent. Since the expatriation 
of his family he has constantly resided 
with the queen his mother, chiefly 
Switzerland, and was last year appointed 
by his relative, the Emperor Alexander, 
to the government of Finland. 








THE CABINET. 
BEA 


INTOLERANCE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

The strenuous and incessant efforts of 
the Roman Catholics, especially those 
of Ireland, to obtain what they are 


pleased to term emancipation, but ia 
reality an equal participation in that 1" 
fluence which the Protestants have 
wisely reserved for themselves in church 
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and state, are notorious to all the 
world. All those members of our legis- 
lature, who from the superabundant li- 
perality of their sentiments have thought 
it right to support the claims of the 
Catholics, would do well to peruse with 
attention the Notes to the Khemish 
Bible, a reprint of whichis now publish- 
ing under the sanction of the heads of 
the Irish Catholic Clergy in weekly 
numbers, or monthly parts. Its title is 
as follows : 

“« Anew, superb, and elegant edition 
of the Catholic Bible, now publishing in 
Numbers and Parts, by J. A. M‘ NA- 
MARA, Cork, under the Patronage of 
hisGrace, the Most Rev. Dr. O'REIL- 
LY, Roman Catholic Lord Primate of 
all Ireland; his Grace the Most Rev. 
Dr. TROY, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin; his Grace the Most Reo. 
Dr. MURRAY, Coudjutor Archbishop 
of Dublin, and President of the Royal 
College of Muynooth; the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops of Cork, Waterford, Ferns, 
$c, containing the whole of the Books in 
the Sucred Scriptures, explained or il- 
lustrated with Notes or Annotations, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, which is our IN- 
FALLIBLE and UNERRING guide 
in reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
bringing men to Salvation.”—(N. B. It 
ras printed in Dublin.) 

Two or three of the notes will suffi- 
tently show the spirit of this infallible 
and unerrihg guide. 

St. Matthew, vii. 1. Judge not.] “ Itisno 
Christian part to judge ill of men’s acts, 
which be in themselves good; but to say 
that Judas, or an Heretic, evidently known 
0 die obstinately in his sins, is damned ; 
and in all other plain and manifest cases to 
judge, is not forbidden.” 

According to this liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Divine Saviour’s charitable 
almonition, all are damned without re 
tneve, be their acts what they may, 
whom the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
pronounces to be Heretics; that is to 
to say, all who profess a religious creed 

fering from their own. 

: re Matthew, xiii. 29.—Lesé perhaps.|— 

he good must tolerate the evil, when it is 
— that it cannot be redressed with- 
utdanger and disturbance of the whole 

“lurch, and commit the matter to God’s 
judgment in the latter day ; otherwise, where 

men, be they Heretics or other male- 

‘tors, may be punished or suppressed 
— hazard or disturbance of the good, 

“y may, and ought, by public authority, 


ether spiritual or 
Peissuennte™ temporal, to be chastised, 
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Here’s loyalty and liberality with a 
witness ! The good must tolerate the 
evil when it is too strong for them to 
overcome, and be charitably satisfied 
with the eternal damnation of ill men, 
whether they be heretics or other ma- 
lefactors. But when it shall be in the 
power of the good to punish or suppress 
heresy, or other crimes, then it becomes 
their duty to chastise offenders, or put 
them to death. The plain English is: 
We, the good, that is, the good Catho- 
lics, not being able to redress ourselves 
without danger and disturbance to our 
Church, will endure the evil of your 
Protestant establishment at present, and 
comfort ourselves with the thought of 
your eternal damnation; but when you 
may be punished or suppressed without 
such danger or disturbance, you may 
and ought, by public authority, either 
spiritual or temporal, to be chastised, or 
executed ! | 

St. John, xiv. 28.—My Father is greater 
than I.|—* If the heresy and disease of the 
time were Arianism, we should stand upon 
those places, and the like, against the 
Arians, as we now do upon others, against 
the Protestants, whose sect is the bane and 
disease of this time!” 

Here we have, in the most plain, 
direct, and explicit terms, from the 
Most Rev. Dr. Troy, and his Most Rev. 
Right Rev. and Rev. Coadjutors, a de- 
claration of bitter and irreconcilable 
hostility against that Establishment, to 
which they profess such sincere and un- 
shaken loyalty. Protestantism is the 
disease and bane of this time ; and that 
which is diseased and baneful ought, of 
course, to be removed by the strongest 
possible remedies, which civil or eccle- 
siastical pharmacy can apply. Surely 
the bitterest enemies of the emancipa- 


_ tien of the Catholics, could not have ad- 


duced stronger proofs of the impolicy 

and mischief of such a measure, than 

they have themselves here afforded. 

EFFECTS OF THE PLAGUE ON A FRENCH 
SOLDIER. 

“In great national calamities, pesti- 
lence, famine and great military dis- 
asters, the heart, in the midst of suffer- 
ings and dangers, is shut to compassion ; 
and selfishness, called into full action, 
to preserve our own existence, stifles 
all other affections.” So says the re. 
viewer of Mr. Pananti’s work (See our 
last number, p. 211) and the accuracy of 
this observation is forcibly illustrated by 
a fact recorded by M. Mror in his Me- 
moirs of tke French Expeditions in 


Egypt and Syria. On the breaking up 
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of the army from before St. Jean 
d Acre, says this writer, our sick and 
wounded were sent off from the hospi- 
tals of Kerdanné and Mount Carmel to 
Tentoura, whence they were conveyed 
in small vessels to Jaffa, and afterwards 
to Damietta. Ln the huts upon the 
beach there were still some of these un- 
fortunate men waiting to be removed. 
Among them was a soldier infected 
with the plague, who in the delirium 
attending the disease, doubtless suppos- 
ed, when he saw the army marching off 
with drums beating, that he should be 
left behind. It is most likely that the 
horror he felt at the idea of falling into 
the hands of the Arabs impelled him to 
endeavour to follow the troops. ‘Taking 
up his knapsack, which had served him 
for a pillow, and placing it across his 
shoulders, he made an attempt to rise. 
The poison of the dreadful disease which 
circulated in his veins deprived him of 
strength, and when he had gone two or 
three steps he fell head foremost upon 
the sand. His fall increased his terrors ; 
and after lying a few moments and 
wildly gazing at the rear of the columns 
in march, he rose a second time, but 
with no better suceess. In his third at- 
tempt he was exhausted, and fell nearer 
to the sea upon the spot which Fate had 
decreed for his grave. The wild and in- 
coherent language of this man, the 
agony expressed in his face, his staring 
and fixed eyes, and his tattered clothes, 
concurred in exhibiting death under the 
most hideous aspect. The reader will 
take it for granted that his comrades 
felt for his situation, that they stopped 
to assist him, that they were eager to 
support and lead him along......No 
such thing! the poor wretch was to them 
only an object of horror and derision. 
They shunned him as much as the dis- 


ease with which he was afflicted, loudly 


laughing at his motions, which re- 
sembled those of adrunken man. “ He 
is done over! cried one. “ He'll not 
go far,” said another; 4nd when the 
poor fellow dropped for the last time, 
some of them added: “ He has got into 
comfortable quarters.” It is a terrible 
truth, adds M. Mior, which I cannot 


Effects of the Plague—Dispersion of Hail Storms. 





help repeating---indifference and selfish. 
ness are the prevailing sentiments in thp 
army. 
METHOD OF DISPERSING HAIL-STORMs, 

The climate of England has long af. 
forded a theme for ridicule or cop. 
plaint to foreigners ; but when we cop. 
sider our exemption from those violey; 
convulsions of nature, and those de. 
structive meteorological phenomena by 
which other countries are so frequent) 
ravaged, we shall find abundant reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the situa. 
tion of our island. Here earthquake; 
and lightning are comparatively harm. 
less, and here we have no hail-stones 
weighing several ounces or even pounds, 
to cut off in a few moments the hopes of 
the industrious husbandman. The fre. 
quency of this kind of visitation in the 
more genial climate of France has sug. 
gested a singular preventive. For near 
half a century, the inhabitants of the 
Maconnais have been accustomed to fire 
mortars from the heights on the ap- 
proach of storms for the purpose of 
averting damage from hail. M. de 
Chevriers, an old naval officer, was the 
first who introduced this method on his 
estate at Vaurenard. Its efficacy having 
been proved by many years experience, 
the practice was adopted by the people 
of the neighbouring communes, which 
have ever since been exempt from the 
ravages of hail. The size of the mor- 
tars, and the number of discharges vary 
according to circumstances. ‘The com- 
mune of Fleury has a mortar which 
carries a charge of one pound of powder; 
it is usually fired before the stormy 
clouds have had time to accumulate, aud 
the firing is kept up till they are wholly 
dispersed. The annual consumption for 
this purpose is from 800 to 1000 Ibs. of 
coarse powder. About the time that 
this method was adopted in the Macon- 
nais, Guenault de Montbeillard the ¢e- 
lebrated assistant and friend of Bufion. 
having observed that the hail is n0t 
formed till after violent claps of thunder, 
proposed to draw off the electric matter, 
so as to prevent at one and the yar 
time the explosion of the lightming 4 
the formation of the hail. 








NEW ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—58 GEO. 111. (1818.) 





Car. I. To repeal an Act made in the 


last Session of Parliament, intityled dn 


Act to continue an Act to empower ” 
Majesty to secure and detain such pf 
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sons as his Majesty shall suspect are con- 
spiring against his Person and Govern- 
ment. Jan. 31. 

{J. To suspend until the End of the 
present Session of Parliament the Ope- 
ration of an Act made in the last Ses 
sion of Parliament to provide for the 
more deliberate Investigation of Pre- 
sentments to be made by Grand Juries 
for Roads and Public Works in Ire- 
land, and for accounting for Money 
raised by such Presentments. Feb. 18. 

III. For continuing to his Majesty 
certain Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, 
and Snuff in Great Britain; and on 
Pensions, Offices, and Personal Estates 
in England, for the service of the year 
1818. Feb. 23. 

IV. For raising the Sum of Thirty 
Millions by Exchequer Bills for the Ser- 
vice of the year 1818. Feb. 23. 

The Bank of England may advance 
twenty millions on the credit of this act. 

V. To indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to 
qualify themselves for Offices and Em- 
ployments, and for extending the time 
limited for those Purposes respectively 
until the 25th of March, 1819; and to 
permit such Persons in Great Britain as 
have omitted to file Affidavits of the 
Execution of Indentures of Clerks to 
Attornies and Solicitors, to make and 
file the same on or before the first day 
of Hilary Term, 1819, and to allow 
Persons to make and file such Affida- 
vits, although the Persons whom they 
served shall have neglected to take out 
their Annual Certificates. March 17. 

VI. For indemnifying Persons who, 
ince the 26th day of January 1817, 
have acted in apprehending, imprison- 


ing or detaining in Custody, Persons 
suspected of High Treason or T'reasen- 
able Practices, and in the Suppressioa 
of Tumultuous and unlawful Assem- 
blies. March 17. 

VII. To indemnify all Persons who 
have been concerned in advising, issuing 
or carrying into Execution any Order 
or Orders fur permitting the Importa- 
tion and Exportation of certain Goods 
and Commodities in Foreign Bottoms 
into and out of certain of his Majesty’s 
West India Islands. March 17. 

VIII. To authorize the Governors of 
the Hospital of King Charles Il. for 
ancient maimed Officers and Soldiers of 
the Army of Ireland (usually called the 
Royal Hospital of Kilmainham) te sus- 
ss or take away the Pensions of such 

ensioners of the said Hospital as shall 
be guilty of any Fraud in respect of 
Prize Money or Pensions, or of any 
other gross Misconduct. March 17. 

IX. To further continue until the 
5th day of July, 1818, Two Acts of the 
54th year of his present Majesty, for 
repealing the Duties of Customs on 
Madder imported into Great Britain, 
and for granting other Duties in lieu 
thereof. March 17. 

X. To rectify a Mistake in an Act 
passed in the 55th Year of the Reign of 
his present Majesty, for punishing Mu- 
tiny and Desertion, and to indemnify 
certain Persons in relation thereto.--- 
March 17. 

In the recited act March was inserted by 
mistake instead of November. 

XI. For punishing Mutiny and De- 
sertion, and for the better Payment of 
the Army and their Quarters. March 17. 








NEW PATENTS. 


Besyauttn Coox’s, Birmingham, gilt-toy 
maker, for an improved method of mak- 
ing Rollers or Cylinders both solid and 
hollow, which will be found useful in 
various Manufactories of this King- 
dom. Dated May 17, 1817. 

Instead of hollow rollers or cylinders 
tow used for printing calicoes, cottons, &c. 
made entirely of copper, the patentee makes 
hem either hollow or solid, of cast iron, or 
‘ought or hammered iron of convenient 
‘wés. These iron rollers he places within 
Wlinders of copper, brass, or a mixture of 

ose or other metals, which he compresses 

‘Pon the inside iron cylinders, by passing 
‘m through holes in a draw-plate, or 

— as convenient. These compressed 
winders, when engraved or otherwise 
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finished, will be found useful for printing 
linens, calicoes, cottons, woollens, paper, 
or any other article. While these new cy- 
linders will cost only about half the price of 
those in present use, they afford this farther 
advantage, that the engraving may be ob- 
literated, and twice or thrice renewed; and 
when the outside copper cylinder is worn 
out, the iron one may be ayain covered at 

a small expense, which will prevent the 

loss now sustained by the manufacturer in 

being obliged to sell his worn-out rollers at 
the price of old copper. 

GasrieLt Ticere's, Duke’s-court, gent. 
for a Method of manufacturing Writ- 
ing Puper, in sugh a manner as that it 
would be ertremely difficult, if not im- 

- possible, afterwards to extract or dis 
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ch Inge GNY & riting from such Paper. 

June 3, 1817. 

Mr. T. prepares the pulp in the usual 
manner, either with or without a mixture of 
alum and smalt. When in the last state of 
preparation, the water is discharged trom 
the pulp, which is then immersed in a solu- 
tion of pure prussiate of potash dissolved in 
pure or distilled water, in the proportion of 
one ounce of prussiate to 25 gallons of 
water. When the pulp has been completely 
saturated, the paper. is made, sized, and 
finished in the usual manner. Paper in the 
water-leaf may be subjected to the same 
process, which may also he applied _to 
parchment; but previously to immersion 
the latter must be fixed upon a frame to 
prevent its shrinking, and after being tm- 
mersed and dried,it is sized in the same 
manner as paper. 

Lupvic Grannotm, Foster-lane, Cap- 
tain in the Navy of Sweden, for Me- 
thods or Processes of preserving such 
Animal ane Vegetable Substances sepas 
rately or mixved together ase re fit tor 
the Food of Man, and for such a 
denath of tt me as to render them fit for 
Ship o Ga rrison Sores. Aug, 5. 1617. 
The object of this invention is effected by 

cuttine off all communication between the 

atmosphere and the articles to be preserved, 
by one or other of the following means, viz. 
by pouring into the vessel in which the 
pieces of food to be preserved are packed, 
melted and het fat, or pouring in a strong 
hot animal fluid jelly in such a manner that 
not only all the interstices between the 
pieces, but the whole interior of the vessel 
shell be so completely filled as to displace 
entirely all the atmospheric air; or second- 
ly, by coating the different pieces with melt- 
ed suet before they are packed in the vessel 
in which they are to be preserved; then 
packing them when cold, and afterwards 
displacing all the air between the pieces and 
from the whole interior of the vessel, by 
pouring in cold a saturated aqueous solu- 
tion of common sea salt or mineral culinary 
salt, that is to say, a solution of muriate of 
soda; or thirdly, when the article is such as 
to permit it (as for example butter) by fill- 
in the vessel so completely with the article 
itself as to expel the air, using due precau- 
flons to prevent the access of air afterwards, 
hy percolation or otherwise through the 
substance of the vessel. The vessels em- 
poyed are adapted to the nature of the arti- 
cle, the manner of preservation, and the 
quantity to be contained in them. For 
quantities not exceeding 15lbs. the patentee 
ej loys vessels of tinned iron, either square, 
cylindrical, or of any other convenient form, 
also of earthen ware, glass, or even wood. 

These vessels he prepares in one or more of 

the tollowing ways: 1. By applying in a hot 

State all over their outside, and that of their 

Covers,some good varnish or resinous sub- 


Mr. Granholu’s Patent for Preserving Animal Food. [May }, 


stance.—2. By saturating them, as much a 
the nature of the material will admit and a, 
completely as possible from their inside. 
with a saturated aqueous solution of com. 
mon salt.—3. By lining them with a coating 
of any substance or mixture not deleterioy, 
or injurious (as suet or wax, ora mixture oj 
them) that can prevent the articles put jy 
from coming in contact with the vessels or 
their covers.—4. By inclosing the vessels 
within other vessels or boxes, leaving a little 
space between them to be filled up with 
tallow or wax, or any other substance capa- 
ble of excluding the contact of the atmpo- 
sphere from their sides and bottoms. Their 
covers are to be coated in like manner. |; 
the vessels are of metal or earthenware, Mr, 
G. uses the first and third, or the third and 
fourth means; if of glass the fourth; if of 
wood the first and second or the second and 
fourth, or the third and fourth, having pre 
viously charred the inside of the vessel, 
The articles to be preserved are cooked 
in any of the usual ways, put hot into the 
vessel, which is then filled with melted fat 
or tluid jelly so strong as to be solid wher 
cold. ‘The cover is then put on and solder. 
ed air-tight, after which it is to be filled 
compleiely through a hole left in the cover 
for that purpose. The last operation is to 
stop this hole with a cork, over which rosin 
or tallow is melted, and a tinned iron cover 
fitted over that. When meat is to be pre- 
served coated separate pieces of 3 to 6]bs. 
weight are placed in a mould while hot, and 
surrounded with melted suet. When cold 


‘the entire mass is taken out of the mould, 


and any number of these pieces may the 
be placed in one sound case or vessel mate 
of wood, to contain from 18 to 50 or 100\bs. 
or more. 

For butter, when vessels of pottery ate 
employed, it is preferable when, instead of 
being glazed within, they are impregnated 
with melted wax or tallow, or saturated with 
a solution of muriate of soda. If wooden 
vessels are employed they should be satu- 
rated in the same manner, having first been 
well varnished on the outside. If any empty 
space should be left, the air must be et 
pelled by pouring in, as before directed, 4 
saturated solution of soda. Butter may 
also be preserved deposited in the middle o 
its containing vessel, and surrounded com- 
pletely with the same solution. In this case 
the vessel is provided with a false bottom 
and cover. nee 

Fish, fowls, or vegetables, previous! 
cooked, may all be preserved in the same 
manner as described for flesh meat, an 
after the vessels are closed up, heat 1s 00 
applied to them in any way. 

Patents recently granted. 

Avex. Hatrsurton, Haigh Jron- 
works, Wigan, esq. for improvemeuts !" 
Steam Engines and Boilers, Date 
Feb. 27. " 

Josuvua RovtiepceE, Bolton-le-Moo™ 
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engineer, for improvements upon the 
Rotative Steam-engine. Feb. 27. 

Joun SUTHERLAND, Houndsditch, cop- 
ersmith, for improvements in the con- 
struction of an Apparatus for the purify- 
ing of Liquids. March 7. 

Tuos. HerpenstaLy, Doncaster, ma- 
chine-maker, for an improvement upon 
‘he machine for cutting into chaff dif- 
‘rent articles as dry fodder for cattle. 
March 7. 

Gronce WrkeE, Bath, esq. and William 
Sampson, Bristol, merchant, for improve- 
ments on pumps, which improvements 
sre applicable to machinery of various 
Jescriptions. March 14. 
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Joun Reap, Tipton, gent. and Wm, 
Howerr, Wednesbury, ground-bailiff, for 
anew system of working the main or 
thick mine of coal. March 14. 

Ricuarp Prxyx, Richmond, for a 
mode of manufacturing ornamental 
wooden furniture by the application of 
machinery. March 14. 

Joun Asnton, Great Tower-street, 
wine-merchant, and Tuos. Giizt, Greek- 
street, hydrometer-manufacturer, for 
improvements on instruments and appa- 
ratus for ascertaining the strength of 
spirituous liquors, and also the specific 
gravity of fluids and metals. March 14. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 





1—Memoirs illustrative of the Life and 

Writings of Joun Evetyn, Esq. F.R.S. 

comprising his Diary, from the Year 

1644 to 1705-6, and «a Selection of his 
familiar Letters. To which is sub- 
joined, the Private Correspondence be- 

tween King Charles I. and his Secre- 

tary of State, Sir Edward Nicholas ; 
also between Sir Edward Hyde, after- 
wards Earl of Clarendon, and Sir 

Richard Browne, Ambassador io the 

Court of France. The whole now first 

published from the original M.SS. and 

edited by William Bray, Esq. F.A.S. 

2 vols. 4to. 

In this book-making age, the appear- 
aice of a treat like that now before us 
sas cheering to the lovers of sound lite- 
rature as the sight of a well-furnished 
table would be to a man whose eager 
appetite has been tantalized by the un- 
substantial parade of a polite entertain- 
nent, John Evelyn was one of that 
llustrious galaxy which arose in the 
uidst of a troubled age, when political 
‘iolence and fanatical zeal overspread 
the horizon to such a degree as to 
tireaten the extermination of rejigion 
and learning from the shores of Britain. 
The great rebellion in the reign of Charles 
the First, disgraceful as it was to the na- 
Uon, was not without its beneficial re- 
sults, of which the institution of the 
Royal Society, as it was afterwards de- 
‘ominated, may be justly reckoned 
among the most distinguished. The in- 
‘nated bigotry of the dominant faction 
‘ove some of the most intelligent and 
t disposed men to the necessity of 





forming a philosophical association for 
their mutual improvement, and the ad- 
vancement, or rather preservation, of 
true science, then in danger of being 
totally eclipsed by the mystical jargon of 
puritanism. These calm and liberal 
spirits, who sought an asylum from the 
political tempest, znler sylvas academia, 
formed a permanent establishment when 
the darkness dispelled; and to their in- 
fluence may be attributed the rapid pro- 
gress in knowledge and taste which 
marked the concluding part of that cen- 
tury, and has continued to increase with 
steady pace to the present times. The 
diary and correspondence therefore of 
such a man as Evelyn, whose means of 
information were the most extensive, 
and whose acuteness of intellect was 
only equalled by his urbanity, cannot fail 
to prove of high interest to the world of 
letters. The published works of this 
scientific writer are already so well 
known as to render any remarks upon 
his literary character perfectly needless ; 
and it would, we apprehend, be no less 
superfluous to attempt giving an abstract 
of his memoirs, since a general outline of 
his life may be found in the most ordi- 
nary biographical collections. The Ka- 
Jendarium, which is now for the first 
time printed from the original manu- 
script in the venerable author’s own 
hand, abounds in a vast variety of per- 
sonal incidents, sagacious observations 
on manners, notices relative to the most 
eminent characters of that age, and curi- 
ous descriptions of striking objects at 
home and abroad, From such a mass of 
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valuable and entertaining matter, it 1s 
more easy to make extracts than to de- 
termine where to begin or when to end. 
Yet in no other way is it possible for us 
to do justice to this inestimable treasure, 
than by selecting sume passages illustra- 
tive of the eventful days in which the 
writer lived, and of the extraordinary 

ersonages with whom he was acquainted. 

During the interregnum and the usur- 
pation of Cromwell, Mr. Evelyn spent 
much time on the Continent, and while 
at Paris, he associated with all the exiled 
royalistsof eminence. Among these was 
Sir Lew)s Dives, concerning whom some 
enquiry was made in one of our former 
numbers: we shall here select an anec- 
dote or two related of bim. 

6, Sept. 1651, [ weut with my wife 
to St. Germaius to condole with Mr. 
Waller’s loss. I carried with me and 
treated at dinner that excellent and 
pious person the Deane of St. Paul’s, Dr. 
Steward and Str Lewis Dives (half 
brother to the Earle of Bristol) who en- 
tertain’d us with his wonderful escape 
out of prison im Whitehall, the very 
evening before he was tu have been put 
to death, leaping down out of a jakes 
two stories high into the Thames at high 
water, in the coldest of winter and at 
night. By swimming he got to a boate 
that attended for him, tho’ he was guard- 
ed by 6 musqueteers, Alter this he 
went about in womens habits, and then 
in a small-coalman’s; then travell’d 200 
miles on foote, embark’d tor Scotland 
with some men he had raised, who com- 
ing on shore were all surpriz’d and im- 
prison "d on the marq, of Montrose’s score, 
he not knowing any thing of their barba- 
rous murder of that hero. This he told 
us was his fitth escape, and none less 
miraculous, with this note, that the 
chargeivg thro’ 1000 men arm'd, or what- 
ever danyer could betall a man, he be- 
hev'd could not more confound and dis- 
tract a mav’s thoughts than the execu- 
tion of a premeditated escape, the pas- 
sions of hope and teare being so strong, 
This Knight was indeede a valiant gen- 
tleman but not a litte given to romance 
when he spake of bimsel'e.” 

“3 Dec: Sir Lewis Dives din’d with 
us, who relating some of his adventures 
shew'd me divers pieces of broad gold, 
which being in his pocket, preserv’d his 
lite by receiving a musket bullet on 
them, which deaden’d its violence so that 
it went no further, but made suci a 
stroake in the gold as fix’d the impres- 
sions upon one another, battering and 
bending several of them; the bullet it- 
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selfe was flatted, and retain’d on it the 
colour of thegold. Heassured us that ofan 
hundred of them which it seems he they 
had in his pocket, not one escan’d without 
some blemish. He affirm’d that his 
being protected by a Neapolitan Prince, 
who conniv’d at his bringing some 
horses into France contrary to the order 
of the Viceroy, by assistance of some 
banditti, was the occasion of a difference 
between those greate meu, and conse. 
quently of the late civil war in that king. 
dor. the Viceroy having kill’d the Prince 
standing in his defence at his owne 
castle. He told me that the second 
time of the Scots coming into England, 
the King was 6 times their number, and 
might have easily beaten them, but was 
betraied, as were all other his designs 
and councils by some, even of his bed: 
chamber, meaning M. Hamilton, who 
copied Montrose’s letters from time to 
time when his Majesty was asleepe.” 

The following account of a conversa 
tion with the great Archbishop Usher 
is curious and characteristic. 

“ At Rygate was now the Archbishop 
of Armagh the learned James Usher, 
whom I went to visit. He receiv’d me 
exceeding kindly. In discourse he told 
me how greate the loss of time was to 
study much the Eastern languages; that 
excepting Hebrew there was little fruite 
to be gather’d of exceeding labour: that 
besides some mathematical bookes, the 
Arabic itselfe had little considerable; 
that the best rext was the Hebrew Bible; 
that the Septuagint was finished in 70 
dayes, but full of errors, about which he 
was then writing 3; that St. Hierom’s was 
to be valued next the Hebrew; that the 
70 translated the Pentateuch onely, the 
rest was finished by others: that the 
Italians at present understood but little 
Greeke, saa Kircher was a mountebank; 
that Mr. Selden’s last book was his 
“ Titles of Honour :” that the Church 
would be destroyed by Sectaries, who 
would in all likelihood bring in Popere. 
In conclusion, he recommended to mé 
the study of Philologie above all human 
studies, and so with his blessing I tooke 
my leave of this excellent person, and 
returned to Wotton.” 

flow correctly the good Archbishop 
estimated the state of the country will 
appear from this note by Mr. Evelyn: 
* On Sunday afternoon I frequently 
stay’d at home to catechise and instruct 
my familie, those exercises universally 
ceusing in the Parish Churches, 8° *5 
people had no principles, and grew "? 
very ignorant of even the common pains 
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of Christianity, all devotion being now 
slac’d in hearing sermons and discourses 
of speculative and notional things. 

Such was the effect of rampant puri- 
‘anism after destroying the established 
Church; no wonder therefore that at the 
restoration infidelity and immorality 

oured in with a full tide. 

As the loyalty of Mr. Evelyn through 
he whole of the rebellion had been 
steady, it may naturally be supposed that 
his joy at the re-establishment of the 
constitution was great. It appears in- 
deed that he bore a considerabie part in 
the proceedings which led the way to that 
event, and of course his reception at 
Court was gratifying to bis feelings. He 
was busily employed on many occasions, 
wid exerted his interest with success in 
bebalt of his friends. ‘The settlement of 
the Royal Society, till then called the 
Philosophic Club, occupied much of his 
attention, and some amusing particulars 
connected with the infant history of that 
learned body are here related, of which 
no account will be found in the more 
elaborate works of Sprat and Thomson. 

In detailing the joyous festivities of the 
restoration, the author says, I saw the 
bathing and the rest of the ceremonies of 
the Knights of the Bath, preparatory to 
the Coronation; it was in the Painted 
Chamber, Westminster. I might have 
receivid this honour, but I declined 
itt The rest of the ceremonie was in the 
Chapel at Whiteball, when their swords 
being laid on the altar the Bishop deli- 
vered them.” 

From the numerous _ biographical 
sketches and characters contained in this 
precious storehouse, of historical facts 
and useful information, we shall content 
ourselves with selecting the very remark- 
able account of the founder of the two 
noble families of Holiand and Iichester. 

“6 Sept. I dined with Sir Ste. Fox, 
now one of the Lords Commissiouers of 
the Treasury. This gentleman came 
irst a poore boy from the quire of Salis- 
bury, then was taken notice of by Bp. 
Duppa, and afterwards waited on my 
Lord Percy (brother to Algernon E. of 
Northumberland) who procured for him 
in inferior place amongst the Clerks of 
‘le Kitchen and Greene Cloth side, 
where he was found so humble, diligent, 
industrious and prudent in his behaviour, 
that his Maty. being in eaile, and Mr, 
Fox waiting, both the King and Lards 
about him frequently employ’d him about 
their affaires; trusted him both with 
receiving and paying the little money 
they had. Returning with his Maty. to 
England, after greate wants and greate 


sufferings, his Majesty found him sv 
honest and industrious, and withall so 
capable and ready, that being advanced 
from Clerk of the Kitchen to that of 
the Greene Cloth, he procur’d to be Pay- 
master to the whole Army, and by his 
dexterity and punctual dealing, he ob- 
tained such credit among the banquers, 
that he was in a short ume able to bor- 
row vast sums of them upon any exi- 
gence. The continual turning thus of 
money, and the souldiers moderate al- 
lowance to him for his keeping touch 
with them, did so inrich him, that he is be- 
lieved to be worth at least 200,000/. ho- 
nestly gotten andunenvied, which is next 
toamiracle. Withall this he continues as 
humble and ready to do a courtesie as 
ever he was. He is generous and lives 
very honorably, of a sweete nature, well- 
spoken, well-bred, and is so highly in his 
Majesty’s esteeme, and so usefull, that 
being long since made a Knight, he is 
also advanced to be one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasurie, and has 
the revertion of the Cofferer’s place after 
Harry Brounker. He has married his 
eldest daughter to my Lord Cornwallis, 
and gave her 12,000 pounds, and re- 
stor’d that intangl’d family besides. He 
match’d his eldest son to Mrs. Trollop, 
who brings with her (besides a greate 
sum) neare, If not altogether, 2000/. per 
ann. Sr. Steven’s Lady (an exceilent 
woman) is sister to Mr. Whittle, one of 
the King’s Chirurgeons. In a word, 
never was man more fortunate than Sir 
Stephen; he is an handsome person, 
virtuous, and very religious.” 

Of another, no less extraordinary per- 
son, Sir William Petty, the ancestor of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, a singular ac- 
count is given with some entertaining 
anecdotes ; buthere we must stop for the 
present, and leave the diary and sub- 
joined correspondence till our next 
number 


II. Letters from the Anpe EncGeworth to 
his friends, written between the years 
1777 and 1807, with Memoirs of his 
Life, including some account of the 
late Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, 
Dr. Moylan, and leiters to him from 
the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 
and other Persons of Distinction. By 
the Rev. Tuomas R. Encianp, 8ro. 
p. p. 222. 


The name of the amiable and pious 
Abbé Edgeworth is so interwoven with 
the history of the French Revolution, as 
immediately to kindle the most affecting 
emotions, by being involuntarily asso- 
ciated with the image of the martyred 
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Louis the Sixteenth. The correspon- 
dence and memoirs of such an undannt- 
ed confessor must therefore be of gene- 
ral interest: and we can assure our 
readers that they will, unless it be their 
own tault, be edifed in no common 
measure by the perusal of these Ictters, 
From the short biographical sketch of 
the Abbe and his family, we learn that 
he was born in the memorable year 
1745, at Edgworth’s Town, in Ireland, 
that his father, after being beneficed in 
the ir naepeeninete Church, re/inquished 
both that coumunion and the ministry to 
profess the Roman Catholic faith, in 
which conversion he was followed by his 
wife and her brother, who are here “said 
to have been the grandchildren of the 
great Archbishop Usher. On the last 
point, however, we have strong doubts, 
since we have no account of that Arch- 
bishop having left any other issue than a 
ig who married Sir James Tyrrel 
f Shotover, in Oxfordshire. But to 
sath this asa trifle im itself, Mr. Edge- 
worth the elder, we are told, in becom- 
ing a proselyte to the Church of Rome, 
went to reside at Toulouse with his 
family, where the son received part of 
his education, which he afterwards com- 
pleted at Paris, having for a fellow stu- 
dent the late Dr. M oyl: an, titular Bishop 
of Cork, with whom be kept up a friendly 
correspondence through life. On taking 
Priest’s orders, he entered into the rel- 
gious bouse of Les Alisstons Ltrangeres, 
where his piety recommended bim to 
he Princess Elizabeth as her spiritual 
counsellor. By this connexion the Abbé 
obtained a minute acquaintance with the 
springs and workings of the revolution, 
the fatal effects of which he foresaw and 
foretold to his nearest friends. ‘The 
part which he took as the Confessor of 
Madame Elizabeth and her brother, was 
such as to involve his life in imminent 
danger, and indeed his escape after the 
Christian heroism which he manifested, 
may almost be termed miraculous. After 
going through many perils, this excellent 
mau arrived in England, where Mr. Pitt 
otiered him a pension, which he at that 
time declined, but subsequently solicited 
in a manner equally honourable on both 
sides. Having joined the present king 
of France in his exile, he became per- 
sonally attached to his fortunes, first at 
LE dinburgh and lastly at Mittau, in Cours 
laud, where he died of the hospital 
fever, caught in attending on the French 
prisoners of war, May $2, 1807. ** From 
the moment the dreadful fact of his il- 
ness was ascertained, the terror and 








anxietv of the friends by whom he was 
surrounded was extreme. The Duchess 
of Angouleme administered medicine to 
him with her own hands; and would be 
prevailed upon by no entreaties to ab. 
sent herself from his bedside.” 

The King expressed his sense of the 
loss which he had sustained by writ ng 
au elegaut Latin epitaph to the meniory 
of may Abbé, and a feeling letter to his 
brother, Mr. Usher Edgeworth at Dub. 
lin. Of the last a translation is subjoin- 
ed to the original as follows :-— 


“* Sir—The letter which the Archbishop 
of Rheims wrote to you, has informed you a 
the melancholy loss we have sustained 
You will regret the best and tenderest of 
brothers. J weep for a friend, a comforter, 
a benefactor, who guided the King, my 
brother, in his way to Heaven, and pointed 
out the same path to me. The world did 
not deserve to possess him any longer. Let 
us submit to this stroke in reflecting that he 
is gone to receive the reward due to his vir- 
tues ; but as we are not forbidden to receive 
the condolence offered by beings of an in- 
ferior order, I offer you mine, in the midst 
of the general affliction caused by this mis- 
fortune. Yes, Sir, the death of your bro- 
ther has been a public calamity. My fa- 
mily, and all the loyal French by whom! 
aim surrounded, feel as I do—as if we had 
lost our father; and our aflliction is shared 
by all the inhabitants of Mittau. Al] classes 
and aJl sects united at his funeral, and uni- 
versal lamentation accompanied him to his 
last home. 

“* May this recital soften your sorrow !— 
May I thus give to the memory of this most 
respectable of men, anew proof of my vene- 
ration and atiechment! 

“ Be assured, Sir, of my good wishes for 
you, and for all the family of the Abbé 
Edgeworth. Louis.” 

The letters of the Abbé which are 
written in remarkably correct Engl'sh, 
evince that sweetness of temper which 
marks the spirit of cheerful piety, u una- 
dulterated by the gloom of mysticisty, 
aud totally free from any mixture of 
bigotry. We could give extracts from 
this correspondence as well as from that 
of Mr. Burke to Dr. Moylan, with great 
pleasure, would our limits permit; but 
necessity restrains us, and we shal 
therefore dismiss the volume with select 
ing one avecdote. 

“An American gentleman, remark 
able for his rigid presbyterianisin, spent 
an evening in the society of Abbé Edge 
worth. The Abbé was ‘always interest 
ing as a friend; and he was the friend 
ot every one who cultivated his intl- 
macy. His religion was too pure 1 


dread scrutiny; and there was too muc 
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of its mild influence in his life, not to 
render it a predominating feature of his 
character. The guest became enamour- 
ed of bis virtues. There ws 2 superio- 
nty and perfection in every word and 
ection OF his which was never given by 
the world. ‘* This man,” said the Ame- 
rican, * is too good not to be right. The 
religion which bestows such perfection 
must be from God.” An intimacy com- 
menced on the spot. The Abbé became 
the religious instructor of his new friend, 
who, im time, embraced the Roman Ca- 
tholic creed, was called to holy orders, 
and proved one of the most valuable 
missionaries In the New World.” 

lil. A Walk through Switzerland in 

September, 1816, 12mo. pp. 242. 

This is not the production of an every 
day traveller, or of one of those flitting 
soirits that rove from object to object as 
they pass through a country, without 
taking the pains to make any observa- 
tions and enquiries upon what they be- 
hold. The writer of these letters evinces 
amind fully harmomzed to the various 
leauties of nature, and capable of ex- 
pressing the sensations which they im- 
pat in language happily suited to the 
scenery he describes, and the impres- 
sions they have made. Without any pre- 
tensions to the character of a man of 
science, and confessedly unacquainted 
with the fashionable study of geology, of 
which indeed he gives a proot by cone 
founding the theorist Burnet with the ce- 
lebrated preiate and historian of that 
name, he fas extibited a most correct 
picture of the structure of the Alpine 
heights of Switzerland. Many of the 
setches in this romantic country are 
iighly animated, but for these we must 
‘eter the reader to the book itself, and 
shall here conclude with a most touching 
varrative, 

“Gaspar Stoeri, and two - of --his 
tends, were one day chasing chamois 
on Mount Limmeren. While they were 
traversing the snaws with that confi- 
“ence which the idea of perfect safety 
iNspires, Stocri sunk into a deep abyss of 
lissolving ice. lis friends were horror- 
‘tuck; they conceived that instant 
veath awaited him, or that be would sur- 
‘we Only to contemplate its slow, but 
nevitable appronch, pierced as he was 
by cold — brised —- bleeding —motion- 
es, Despairin : of success, they yet re- 
“ected on thy ‘ans by which they 
‘ight effect lis deliverance. They could 
Not leave bins to perish; their struggles 
‘ save him would, for a few moments, 


assuage their agony. They fled to the 
nearest cottage, which was three miles 
distant to procure ropes ; none were to 
be tound: a wretclied counterpane was 
the only thing which could prove useful 
to them; they cut it into strips, and 
hurried from the cottage, 

* Poor Gaspar was almost perishing, 
when they returned to the brink of the 
chasm ; he lay wedged in the bottom of 
this rugged, deep, and narrow cleft ; 
nearly one half of his body was plunged 
in ice-water, and such was the depth of 
it that he could not see its bed; with 
his arms extended on the broken and 
melting ice, he awaited approaching 
death, You may picture his situation ; 
but the horrors of his mind must have 
been for ever confined to his own 
heart. 

“ Ife was almost yielding to the ex- 
cess of his sufferings, and was commend- 
ing his soul to the Divinity, when the 
voices of his companions fell upon his 
ears; and, as they spoke, they lowered 
the bandages which they had fastened 
together. Although dying a few mo- 
nents before, the hopes—-the near pros- 
pect of deliverance gave him energy and 
courage, and he was enabled to fasten 
the bandage round his body. His friends 
drew him gently from the chasm—he 
was approaching the verge of the preci- 
pice—he had almost embraced his dee 
liverers, when the bandage broke, and he 
again sunk, 

“Tf deliverance was almost hopeless 
before, what was now poor Stoer'’s si- 
tuation? one half of the bandage had 
fallen with him—his blood was freezing— 
the second shock had almost rendered 
him insensible—and, to consummate the 
terrors of bis situation, and for the ex- 
tinction of the last faint spark of hope, 
one of his arms was broken by the fall. 


- What less than a miracle could save 


him ? With sinking hearts, his friends re- 
newed their endeavours to preserve him ; 
the bandage in their hands was again 
cut, and lowered into the chasm. Can 
you conceive the pain and distress with 
which poor Gaspar made one last and 
desperate exertion to save himself, when 
I inform you that with one arm he sup- 
ported himself from sinking, and that 
with the other, broken as it was, he 
twisted the bandage round his body, and 
fastened it! He was thus drawn to the 
summit of the precipice a second time, 
and life was ebbing fast from him as he 
fainted in the arms of his companions.— 
Gaspar’s friends conveyed him to his 
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syftage; but it was very long before his 
ealth and cheerfulness were restored to 


im.” 


IV. Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth. By Lucy Atkin. 2 vols. 8vo. 
This work, we are told in the preface, 

ispires to the distinction of that “ class 


f writing which forms the glory of 


French Literature—Memoir.” The pre- 


tension is a bold one, and we should 
lave been happy in bearing testimony 
to its validity; but with all deference 
to a fair lady, truth compels us to say 
that her performance, though it exhibits 
abundant marks of industry as a com- 
pilation, has nothing of the minut z in 
which the peculiar excellence of that 
description of history consists. It is 
dent indeed that numerous volumes 
must have been turned over for the se- 
lection of facts and descriptions; but it 
is no less evident that these passages 
are dovetailed into each other without 
judgment and discrimination, One au- 
thority appears to be as good as ano- 
ther, and when a story is copied, no far- 
ther enquiry is made whether it be true 
or probable. The errors of such a col- 
lection must consequently be numerous, 
and of these we could point out many 
that must be fatal to the credit of the 
work, considered as a memoir of the 
most illustrious period in the English 
annals. Names are most unaccountably 
confounded, and even the facts of his- 
tory are grossly misrepresented. Of the 
Court of Elizabeth less is told than what 
the title naturally leads the reader to ex- 
pect, and which abundant sources of in- 
formation would have enabled the author 
to relate, had she written with less affec- 
tation, and been contented to follow the 
honest de Comines as a model, rather 
than Gibbon, in imitating whom she has 
made her style ridiculous. The subject 
is interesting, the field is of ample ex- 
tent, and the materials for the composi- 
tion of an entertaining and true history 
are abundant ; but the person who en- 
ters upon the task of delineating the 
character of Elizabeth, whether consi- 
dering her as a woman or a monarch, 
must come to the work unbiassed by he- 
reditary prejudices, and uncontaminated 
by modern notions. In the present 
memoir we observe throughout a pre- 
possession against the maiden queen 
and her government; the one being 
hardly allowed to have had a single 
virtue, while the other 1s described as a 
uniform system of oppression and hypo- 
ensy. Much feeling is expressed for the 
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Puritans and the Papists, though the 
former had so little idea of liberty or to. 
Jeration as to pronounce judgmen 
against the queen, for having usurped the 
throne of Christ, by establishing an hie. 
rarchy approximating to that of the Ba. 
bylonish harlot, and the others consider. 
ed her as a rebel who had forteited the 
crown by having renounced the autho. 
rity of the Pope. Between the two, 
there was no alternative for the preser. 
vation of the Church and State, but the 
exercise of wholesome severity which 
this writer in common with all others 
calls persecution. 

V. A View of the present Increase of the 
Slave Trade, the cause of that In 
crease, and suggesting a mode for 
effecting its total annihilation ; with 
Observations on the African Instity. 
tion, and Edinburgh Review. By 
Roserr Tuorpr, L. L. D. 8v0. Pps 
128. 

The history of the abolition of the Af. 
rican slave-carrying trade will form a 
striking feature in the annals of the pre. 
sent reign, when the same shall be faith 
fully written and dispassionately inves. 
tigated. Never was a great question 
more completely injured by the conflict. 
ing influence of political expediency and 
local interests on the one hand, and by 
blind fanaticism and party spirit on the 
other. While some men were weak 
enough to deny the injustice of enslaving 
their fellow-creatures, others were for an 
immediate and total emancipation of 
the negroes scattered over the western 
Archipelago. 

In opposition to both descriptions of 
zealots, the British government acted 
with that caution which is ever neces 
sary in an untried and important con 
cern, involving the general rights of hu- 
manity and the private rights of ind 
viduals. We are sorry however to ob- 
serve that there are persons of great 
talent and worth who condemn that pri- 
dential course which was adopted by Mr. 
Pitt and his friends ; and who even be- 
stow censure upon Mr, Wilberforce for 
not having insisted upon carrying te 
abolition at an earlier period. Dr. 
Thorpe to whose merits we are ready t0 
pay every respect, is among the number 
of these complainers, and he has in bis 
present publication gone so far as‘ 
call the integritv of Mr. Wilberforce 1 
question. We allow that there isan 
sitancy in the disposition of that gentle 
man amounting to timidity, but we cal 
not accede to the judgment so perempt™ 
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rily pronounced upon his conduct by Dr. 
Thorpe, because it is bottomed upon 
nothing but surmise, and we fear, that 
qrmise is formed in a spirit of private 
resentment. That the doctor has cause 
enough to inveigh against the managers 
of the African Institution, which is pal- 
ably a mere job, to benefit a few per- 
sons under a public pretext, we are most 
ready to admit; but his charges would 
have carried more power, if he had not 
mixed with them so many severe remarks 
upon the living and the dead. His insi- 
quations against Mr, Pitt and Mr. Per- 
ceval are far from liberal, and to our 
inowledye, all that has been advanced 
on the insincerity of the professions of 
the first of these immortal statesmen is 
cruelly unjust. Nay, we will even go 
the length of saying, that the firmness of 
Mr. Pitt on this very point, was more 
decided than that of Mr. Fox, though 
the contrary is injudiciously and erro- 
neously stated, in this otherwise valuable 
tact. Upon that part of Dr, Thorpe’s 
publication, which recommends a plan 
for civilizing Africa, we shall truly ob- 
serve, that it has our entire approbation, 
as being in reality, the only practicable 
mode of rendering the abolition effectual 
tothe great ends for which it was de- 
iynoed—that of enlightening innumerable 
tribes of the human race, and of minis- 
ering at the same time, to the security 
and improvement of our own colo- 
nies, 








AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 

A Treatise on Soils and Manures, as 
founded on actual experience, and as com- 
oned with the leading principles of Agri- 
culture; in which the Theory and Doctrines 
a Sir H. Davy, and other Agricultural 
Chemists, are rendered familiar to the expe- 
nenced Farmer. 5s. 

The Science of Horticulture, including a 
Practical System for the Management of 
Fruit Trees. By Joseph Haywood, gent. 
‘vo. 12s, 

: BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoires et Correspondence de Madame 
‘Epinay, ou elle donne des détails sur ses 
liaisons avec Duclos, J. J. Rousseau , Grimm, 
Diderot, le Baron d’Holbach, Saint Lam- 
vert, Madame d’Houdetot et autres person- 
“ages célébres du dix-huitiéme siécle. 3 vols. 
80. 31s. 6d. 
BOTANY. 

_Prodromus of the Plants cultivated in the 
ba tampton Botanic Gardens. By Wm. 
ndgewater Page. yo. 10s, 6d. 

T _ ‘DIVINITY, 
an Testimony of Natural Theology to 
a - By Thomas Gisborne, M.A. 
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Sermons. By the Rev. John Venn, Rec- 
tor of Clapham. Vol. ILI. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Discourses on Various Points of Christian 
Faith and Practice, most of which were de- 
livered in the Chapel of the Oratoire, in 
Paris, in 1816. By Thomas H. Gallaudet. 
8vo. 7s. ! 

The Works of the Rev. H. Scougal, con- 


taining the Life of God in the Soulof Man; _ 


with nine other Discourses. To which is 
added, a Sermon preached at the Author’s 
Funeral. By George Gairden, D.D.; anda 
Preface by Bishop Burnet. 5s. 

A Familiar Review of the Life of David, 
King of Israel. By Henry Lacey, Morning 
Preacher of Salters’ Hall. 

Pastoral Duties, more particularly ad- 
dressed to the younger Clergy. 

Church of Englandism and its Catechism 
Examined; preceded by Strictures on the 
Exclusionary System, as pursued in the Na- 
tional Society’s Schools. By Jeremy Ben- 
tham, esq. 11. 

The Conduct of the Clergy in supporting 
the Bible Society, vindicated from the 
Charges brought against them by the Rev. 
Richard Lloyd, ina Letter to that Gentle- 
man. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. Is. 

Three Sermons on particular Occasions. 
By the Bishop of Gloucester. 2s. 

A Letter on Certain Errors of the An- 
tinomian kind, which have lately sprung up 
in the West of England, and are now making 
an alarming Progress throughout the King- 
dom. By the Rev. John Simons. 4s. 

The Necessity of Maintaining Scripture 
Doctrine, and endeavouring by every Means 
to promote Union in the Church of Christ, 
considered in two Act Sermons. By the 
Rev. Hans Hamilton, D.D. 3s. 

DRAMA. 

Rob Roy Macgregor, or Auld Lang Syne, 
an Opera, as performing at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. 

The Jew of Malta, a Tragedy. By Mar- 
lowe. Reprinted from the quarto edition, 
1633, with a Biographical and Critical Pre- 
face, Notes, &c. Is. 

EDUCATION. 

History of the Fairchild Family; or, the 
Child’s} Manual: being a collection of Stories 
calculated to show the Importance and Effects 
of a Religious Education. By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. 12mo. 5s. 

French Idioms, adapted to the Use of those 
who have made some Progress in the French 
Language. By Victor L. du Noyer. 5s. 

Geographical Questions and Exercises, 
blended with Historical and Biographical 
Information. By Richard Chambers, Au- 
thor of an Introduction to Arithmetic. 2s. 

A Visit to the Bazaar; illustrated with 32 
Engravings, exhibiting the different Trades 
carried on there, with Explanations. 12mo. 
3S. 

Scenes in Europe, illustrated by 84 En- 
gravings. By the Rev. I. Taylor. 12mo. 
4s. 

The Pleasures of Life, in the Manner of 

VoL, IX, 2X 
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Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose. !2mo. 


2s. 6d. 
HISTORY. 

The Civil and Constitutional History of 
Rome, from its Foundation to the Age of 
Augustus. By Henry Bankes, esq. M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1]. 4s. 

LAW. 

An Essay on Abstracts of Title, to facili- 
tate the Study and Application of the first 
Principles and General Rules of the Laws of 
Property. By Richard Preston. esq. Bar- 
rister at Law. Part III. royal 8vo. 12s. 

The Justice Law for the last Five Years, 
being Supplementary to the several Treatises 
on the Office and Duties of a Justice of the 
Peace, by Burn, Williams, and Dickinson; 
comprehending the Statutes and Cases rela- 
ting thereto, to the conclusion of the Session 
of 57 Geo. 3. with additional Precedents. 
By William Dickinson, esq. Barrister at 
Law. 8vo. ll. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Poor Laws. By Tho- 
mas Peregrine Courtenay, esq. M.P. 8vo. 
os. 
Digest of the Law and Practice of Bank- 
ruptcy. By George Roos, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister at Law, and Commissioner of 
Bankrupts. 8vo. 12s. 

Cases in Bankruptcy, in 1817, in the High 
Court of Chancery. By I. W. Buck, esq. 
Barrister at Law. Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. 6s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

Observations on Phagedena Gangrenosa, 
or the History and Cure of the Disease, and 
an Investigation into the History of the Dis- 
ease, as itis found in the Writings of various 
Ancient and Modern Authors. By W. Home 
Blackadder. 8vo. 6s. 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at the 
Royal Dispensary for the Diseases of the 
Ear, to a Course on the Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and Diseases of that Organ. By John 
IT. Curtis, esq. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Ulustrations of the Scarlet Fever, 
Measles, Pulmonary Consumption, and 
Chronic Diseases, termed Nervous, Bilious, 
Stomachic, and the like. With Observa- 
tions on the Efficacy of Sulphureous Waters 
in Various Complaints. By John Armstrong, 
M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

A Letter to the Commissioners for Trans- 
ports and Sick and Wounded Seamen, on 
the Non-contagious Nature of Yellow Fever; 
containing Hints to Officers for the Preven- 
tion of this Disease among Seamen. By 
James Veitch, M.D. 8ve. 7s. 

\ Treatise on Blood-letting in Fevers. By 
J. Van Rotterdam, Physician to the Great 
Hospital, Ghent. Translated from the 
lrench, by J. Taylor, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 

The Anniversary Oration delivered before 
the Medical Society of London, on the 9th 
of March. By Dr. Uwins. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plaints, and those various and extensive de- 
rangements of the Constitution, arising from 
Hepatic Obstruction; with Practical Re- 
marks on the Biliary and Gastric Secretions, 
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and upon other important Points essential tp 
Health; pointing out a new and successfi) 
Mode of Treatment, illustrated by numeroys 
Cases. The third edition, very considerably 
enlarged. By John Faithhorn, formerly 
Surgeon in the East India Company’s Ser. 
vice. 
MISCELLANE® US. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britap. 
nica. Edited by Macvey Napier, F.R.S, 
Vol. II. Part I. 4to. Ll. 5s. 

The Philosophy of Elocution, exemplified 
by Readings of the Liturgy of the Church; 
for the use of Young Clergymen and St. 
dents preparing tor Holy Orders. By Jame 
Wright, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford.  &yo, 
12s. 

Historical Illustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold. By John Hob. 
house, esq. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Whittingham’s Cabinet Library, Part |, 
(containing Goldsmith’s Poems), to be con. 
tinued monthiy. 2s, 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Part IL. 4to, 
ll. Is. 

Le Portefeuille Francais. Par L. Semo. 
nin, No. I. (to be continued Quarterly), 
3s. 6d. 

The Trials of James, Duncan, and Robert 
M‘Gregor, three Sens ot the cele’ rated Rob 
Roy, before the Pfi2h Courcot Jn-' ary, in 
1752, 3, and 4; to “hich is prefs . Me 
moir relating to the tlyghlaods, wa Anec 
dotes of Rob Royand') | mo. 7s, 

Experimental Resear ice woucecning the 
Philosophy of Permareit | vod the 
best means of producing toon, oy Dying, 
Calico-printing, &c. By Edward Bancroft, 
M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 1). 16s. 

Epistolary Curiosities, Part I. consisting 
of unpublished Letters of the 17th Century, 
with Notes and an Appendix. Edited by 
Rebecca Warner. 8vo. 8s. 

Journal of Science and the Arts, No. IX. 
7s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Pieces, selected from the 
Family Magazine. By the late Mrs. Trim 
mer. 1l2mo. 4s. 6d. 

La Prima Musa Clio, or the Divine Tr 
veller; exhibiting a Series of Writings ob 
tained in the ecstacy of Magnetic Sleep. 
Translated from the Italian of C. A. de Va- 
diere. By George Baldwin. 8vo. lI. Is 

The Music, or Melody and Rhythmus of 
Language. By James Chapman. 8vo. 

A Corn Table; showing at one view, the 
several proportionate Values, at any prac 
cal given rate, of a Stone, a Liverpool pay- 
able Bushel, and a Quafter, of any kind 
Grain, and of every variety of Weight, from 
32 to 63lb. per Bushel, inclusive. To wh 
are added, a comparative view of the English; 
Scotch, and French Standard Measuré 
and a Table showing the exact proportie 
which the various Scotch Local Measure 
bear to the Winchester Quarter. By Charles 
Scott. 3s. €d. 

NOVELS, TALES, &C,. 

Correction. 3 vols. JJ. 1s. 
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Woman, or Minor Maxims. 2 vols. Ils. 

Edgar, a National Tale. By Miss Apple- 
ton. vols. Hl. Is, | 

Dunethvin, or the Visit to Paris. 4 vols. 
Ya adee, or the Orphan’s Visit. By 
Mrs. Strutt, (late Mrs. Byron). 3 vols. 


6s. 6d. 
| Voyage to Locuta, By Lemuel Gulliver, 


jun. 4S. - 

Tales of My Landlady. Edited by Peter 
Puzzlebrain, Assistant to the Schoolmaster 
of Gandercleugh. 3 vols. 

The title of these volumes will have in- 
formed the reader, that the idea of them was 
suggested by the well-known Tales of My 
Landlord. A pleasing introduction ushers 
ia the tales composing this collection, four 
in number, which, if they cannot boast of so 
much originality and strength of character, 
as their Caledonian prototypes, will never- 
theless cause many a bachelor in lodgings, 
io envy the /é:e-d-fé/es in which they were 
narrated to Mr. Puzzlebrain by his commu- 
nicative landlady. For our own parts, 
however, we cannot help regarding the en- 
tertainment which they will afford as a 
recommendation inferior to the pure mora- 
lity which they inculcate. As a specimen 
take the concluding exhortation :—* Always 
remember,” would Edward say, “ that 
dthough we are bound as Christians to 
abhor vice, we are obliged, where an action 
ig not actually criminal to consider that what 
appears to us wrong, might, if we knew the 
motives which prompt it, be far otherwise. 
let us then judge strangers leniently, and 
with regard to our friends, before we break 
aconnection, or entertain a rash suspicion, 
let us weigh all the circumstances well, and 
ifit be possible, let us always hear before we 
judge,” 

POETRY. 
a a Sicilian Tale, with other Poems. 

0. 7s, 

To-Day,a Satire. 5s. 6d. 

Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, in five Cantos. 
by W. E. Meredith, esq. 5s. 

The Disappointed Duke, or the Admiral 
ind the Heiress. By Peter Pindar. 8vo. 2s. 

The Fourth and last Canto of Childe 
Harold, with other Poems, and Notes. By 

Byron. 8vo. 12s. 

The Confession, or the Novice of St. 
Clare, and other Poems. 4s. 

_ Britain, or Fragments of Poetical Aberra- 
ton, By Mrs. M‘Mullan. 8vo. 7s. 

The Suffolk Garland, or East Country 

instrel; being a Collection of Poems, &c. 
telative to that County. 8vo. 10s. 

_ Select English Poets. Part IV. contain- 
yng Second Part of Lovelace’s Leicester. 
» 8V0. 7s, 


Ty Humorous Poetry. Part I. fe. 
+ OS, 
Samor, Lord of the Bright City. By the 
Rev. H. H. Milman. ting 12s. " 
a AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
marks on the recent State Trials, and 
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the Rise and Progress of Disaffection in the 
Country. To which are annexed, Letters 
to and from the Lord Bishop of Norwich on 
the tendency of his Public Opinions. By 
William Frith, esq. Serjeant at Law. &vo 
10s. 6d. 

Substance of the Speech delivered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, March 16, 
1818, on proposing a grant of One Million 
for providing additional Places of Public 
Worship. 1s. 6d. 

The Political State of the British Empire, 
containing a General View of the Domestic 
and Foreign Possessions of the Crown; the 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Offices, and 
other Establishments, Military as well as 
Civil. By John Adolphus, esq. Barrister at 
Law. 4 vols. 8vo. 3]. 

Catechism of Political Economy. Trans- 
lated trom the French of J.B. Say. By John 
Richter. 8vo. 6s. 

A Review of the Domestic Fisheries of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Rob. Fraser, 
esq. 4to. 18s. 

Observations on Currency, Population, 
and Pauperism, in Two Letters to Arthur 
Young, Esq. By Thomas Attwood, esq. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Rights of Property Vindicated against 
the Claims of Universal Suffrage; with an 
Analysis of the Principle of Property, and 
new Views of Constitutional Interest and 
General Policy. By Robert Fellowes, A.M. 
8vQ,, 5s. 

The Government and the Bank; being a 
Statement of Transactions subsisting betwixt 
the Public and the Bank of England, con- 
tained in the British Press and Globe News- 
papers. 8vo. ls. 

At a time like the present, when economy 
is a duty not less imperative upon our Go- 
vernment than private individuals, the state- 
ments contained in this pamphlet certainly 
deserve the most serious consideration. 
They are founded on facts which have lately 
been disclosed in Parliament, and on docu- 
ments submitted to the House of Commons 
on the subject of our Public Contracts, and 
other pecuniary transactions with the Bank. 
From the management of the public debt 
alone, that establishment derives more than 
250,000]. per annum—a charge which, as 
well as various others, it is contended by the 
Writer of these Letters, ought, in justice to 
the public, to be considerably reduced. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Italian Scenery, or Views of the most 
remarkable, celebrated, or admired Points of 
Italy; from Drawings taken in 1817. By 
E. T. Batty. No. I. imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
4to. 16s. 

Illustrations of the Island of Staffa, in a 
Series of Views, accompanied by a Topo- 
graphical and Geological Description. By 
William Daniell, A.R.A. _ Imp. 4to. 21. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Observations on the State of Ireland, prin- 
cipally directed to its Agriculture and Rural 
Population; in a Series of Letters, written 
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from the Italian, with notes. By Willian 
Curwen, esq. M. P. 8vo. I. Is. Marsden, F. R. S. 4to. 2]. 12s. 6d. royal 
The Travels of Marco Polo. Transiated paper 41. 4s. 
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in a Tour through that Gountry. By J.C. 
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Mr. N. J. Larkin is about to publish 
an Essay on a species of Mosaic Pave- 
ment formed of right-angled Triangles 
of different colours, with the method of 
calculating the number of these combi- 
nations, illustrated by engravings. 

The Rev. Dr. Lindsay has in the 
press a volume of Sermons on various 
subjects. 

Mr. Park, of Hampstead, will speedily 
publish Morning Thoughts and Midnight 
Musings, in prose and verse. 

A practical collector has nearly ready 
for publication The Entomologist’s 
Pocket Companion ; being an introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of British In- 
sects, the apparatus used, and the best 
method of obtaining and preserving 
them. 

The Rev. James Raine, of Durham, 
has circulated a prospectus of The His- 
tory aud Antiquities of North Durham, 
With engravings from designs of Mr. 
Edward Blore, in a folio volume. 

Mr. Blore has also made a set of 
drawings for the Rev. Mr. Hunter's 
History and Antiquities of Hallamshire 
which will likewise make a folio volume, 
and contain many interesting particulars 
respecting the T'albot family, as well as 
many topographical and antiquarian me- 
moirs. 

A System of Divinity in a series of 
Sermons by the late Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, President of Yale College, 
Connecticut, is in the press. The work 
will occupy five 8vo. volumes, and be 
accompanied with a Life of the Author. 

Mr. John Fry is preparing for publi- 
cation Bibliophilia, in 2 vols. small 4to., 
containing an Account of those publica- 
tions of the earliest English printers 
which have either escaped other biblio- 
graphers, or been inadequately describ- 
ed; an Account of curious books print- 
ed before the 17th century; Notices of 
such MSS. as fall under the editor's in- 
¢pection; and entire Reprints of old 
poetry meriting revival. 

The new edition .of the Delphin 
Classics with Variorum Notes, under- 
taken by Mr. A. J. Valpy, and to be 
entitled “ The Regent's Edition” will 
extend to 120 or 130 octavo parts, 
twelve of which will be printed in the 
year. 


The Rev. Dr. J. A. Busfield has an 


nounced by subscription a Volume of 
Sermons in 8vo. 

Sir John Sinclair is preparing for the 
press a Code of Political Economy. 
founded on statistical enquiries. The 
plan is designed: 1.To enquire int 
the internal structure of political com. 
munities; 2. To explain the sources 
whence individuals derive the means of 
their subsistence ; 3. To point out the 
sources of accumulating wealth ; 4. Ty 
ascertain the means of impreving the 
circumstances and promoting the hap. 
piness of the people. 

Mr. J. Hall, of Northampton, has jp 
the press A Free Enquiry into the 
Practice of Infant Baptism, with Re. 
marks on Mr. Belsham’s Plea for the 
Baptism of Infants. 

Mr. James Walker, late of Berbice, 
will soon publish Letters on the West 
Indies. 

Mr. T. H. Bluck has nearly ready for 
publication a Latin and Greek Graw- 
mar on a new plan. 

Mr. F. W. Cronhelm is preparing for 
the press a new method of Bock-keep. 
ing, which obtains by two entries the 
same results as the Italian system by 
four ; possessing the brevity of single 
entry without its defects, and the proofs 
of double entry without its repetitions. 

Mr. John Matheson has in the pres 
a new System of Arithmetic, the ob 
ject of which is to render general the 
application of decimals to mercantile 
purposes, and to enable youth to com- 
prehend the theory while they are learn- 
ing the praetice. 

Speedily will be published Sixty-five 
Sonnets, with prefatory remarks on the 
accordance of the Sonnet with the 
powers of the English language, and 
some miscellaneous poems. 

Mr. Thomas, of Falmouth has nearly 
finished upon a large scale for publica- 
tion, a Survey of the Mining District of 
Cornwall, extending from Camborne to 
Chacewater, of which Redruth will be 
nearly the centre. It will have all the 
principal lodes and cross courses Ial 
down at a certain level, showing the 
nature and elevations of the ground, 
courses of adits, and all particulars re 
lative to the mines. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare has prepared 
a third and supplemental volume to the 
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rer. Mr. Eustace’s Classical Tour 
through Italy. It is intended to com- 
lete the labours and supply the omis- 
jjons of that traveller, and to describe 
sich parts of Italy as he had not visited 
and others have rarely explored. The 
author has enlarged its contents by a 
Tour round the whole island of Sicily, 
an Account of Malta, an Excursion to 
Pola in Istria, and a description of the 
eclebrated monasteries of Montserrat 
in Spain, and the Grande Chartreuse in 
France. 

Speedily will be published a transla- 
tion of Extracts from a Journal kept in 
Greenland in the years 1770 to 1778, by 
Hans Egede Saabye, formerly mission- 
ary there; with an Introduction re- 
specting the Way of Life of the Green- 
landers, the Mission in Greenland, and 
other subjects connected with it, by 
Mr. G. Fries. 

The Rev. Francis Hodgson has in the 
press The Friends, a poem in four 
books. 

Mr. T. Hogg, better known as the 
Ettrick Shepherd, has prepared for pub- 
lication The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and 
other Tales, in prose, in two 12mo. 
volumes. 

A short History of the Mahrattas by 
an Officer in the East India Company’s 
Service, will soon appear in an 8vo. 
volume. 

Dr. Aikin is preparing an Enlarge- 
ment of his England Delineated under 
the title of England Described. 

The Rev. John Skinner, of Forfar, 
will soon publish in an 8vo. volume, 
Annals of Scottish Episcopacy from 
1788 to 1816, witha Biographical Me- 
moir of the late Rt. Rev. John Skinner, 
of Aberdeen. 

Mr. T. Cobbell is preparing for pub- 
lication a Treatise on the Law of Cor- 
porations, and on Proceedings relative 
0 their Ordinary Rights and Parlia- 
nentary Privileges. 

Mr. F. L. Holt has in the press a 
Treatise on the Law of Merchant Ships 
and Shipping, on the Navigation Laws, 
aud on Maritime Contracts. 

Travels in Egypt, Arabia, Holy Land, 
Mount Lebanon, and Cyprus, by Capt. 
Light, of the Royal Artillery, with 
flates, including a view of Jerusalem, 
‘enearly ready for publication, in a 
‘to volume. 

A very curious and interesting MS. 
% the celebrated Dr. King, of St. Mary, 
puord, has lately been discovered, con- 

ailing Anecdotes and Reminiscences of 


his own ‘Fimes, and will be published 
immediately. 

The first and second numbers of a 
new and interesting topographical work 
in 4to. entitled “ London Before the 
Great Fire,” are at press. 

Mr. Bisset, of the Historical Gallery, 
Leamington, has announced for publica- 
tion a novel work entitled, a Poetical 
Gazetteer of the principal Cities, Bo- 
roughs, and Sea-ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

Miss Sandham, Author of “ The 
T'win Sisters,” has in the press a new 
work entitled The School Fellows. 

Mrs. Dark, of Calne, has in the press 
a volume of “ Sonnets and «ther 
Poems.” 

The Sixth Part of Neale’s West- 
minster Abbey will appear in a few 
days and complete the first volume, 
which will be dedicated by permission 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Re 
gent. 

A Life of John Howard the Philan- 
thropist, by Mr. Brown, in one volume, 
4to. will speedily make its appearance. 

The first Volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Geological Society of Corn 
wall, is expected to be ready for publi- 
cation in the course of May. 

The Rev. Oliver Lodge, of Bark- 
ing, announces by subscription, in one 
volume, 8vo. Lectures on the Gospel 
of Saint Matthew. 

The Works of Mr. Charles Lamb in 
verse and prose, now first collected, will 
soon appear in two foolscap 8vo. vols. 

The Rev. W. N. Darnell has in the 
press in an 8vo. volume, an Abridg- 
ment of Bishop Taylor’s Great Exem- 
plar. 

Mrs. Yosy is preparing for publica- 
tion Constancy or Leopold, in four or 
five volumes. 

Mr. Barron Field is printing in two 
Svo. volumes a Treatise on the Commer- 
cial Law of England. 

The author of Headlong Hall has in 
the press a new novel entitled. Night- 
mare Abbey. 

Mr. D'Israeli has nearly ready for 
publication a volume on the Literary 
Character, illustrated, by the History of 
Men of Genius, drawn from their own 
Feelings and Confessions. 

A new volume on the Diseases of the 
Eye, by the late Mr. Ware is in the 
press. | 

A volume of Sermons by the Rev. 
James Bryce, of Calcutta, will speedily 
appear. 
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A General Description and Direc- 


tions for the Coasts of Brasil, from Ma- 


ranham in the north to Rio de Ja- 
neira and Santos in the South, is at 
press. It will be accompanied with 


three large charts from the Surveys of 


Lieut. Hewett, R. N. and others; in 
which from original observations the 
numerous errors of all preceding charts 
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and directions for these coasts have 
been obviated. 

Dr. Watkins is going immediately ty 
the press with a new, enlarged, ang 
improved edition, being the fourth of 
his Biographical Dictionary, which yi 
be followed by a correspondent volume 
of the same size exhibiting the facts of 
universal history ancient and modern, 


a ———————— 
VARIETIES, 


PROCEEDINGS OF UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxronrp, Marca 21.—The number of 
degrees in Lent Term was ove D.D, 
one D.C.L., ten B.D., one B.C.L, 25 
M.A., and 17 B.A.— Matriculations 93. 

Campripce, Marcu 20.—Dr. Bern- 
stern, Professor of the Oriental lan- 
guages at Berlin, who is travelling under 
the auspices of the Prussian government 
with a view to obtain materials for a 
Svriac Lexicon, which he is about to pub- 
lish, has been some weeks in this Univer- 
sity, passing the greater part of his time 
in the public library, employed in the 
examination and collation of its Orien- 
tal M.SS. Me will next visit Oxford, 
and then proceed to the other Universi- 
ties of Europe which are most celebrated 
for their M,SS. in eastern literature. 
His late publications in that department 
are spoken of in the highest terms by 
the Continental journalists, who rank 
him among the first oriental scholars of 
the age. 

March 27.~-The Regius Professor of 
Botany being unable, on account of age 
and infirmities, to undertake a course of 
lectures, Sir James Eowarp SwmirTna, 
President of the Linnean Society, will 
at the request of the Professor, and with 
the permission of the Vice-Chancellor, 
give a botanical course during the next 
term. Dr. Martyn, the present Pro- 
fessor was elected to that office in 1761. 

Trisiry Cottect, Dustrn.—The 
subjects of the Vice-Chancellor’s prizes 
for the July commencement, 1818, are : 

For Graduates, Eig augsy ra omovdaia. 

For Under Graduates, Dulce Belium inex- 


pertis. 


a me 


The vessels destined for the Northern 
Expeditions sailed from Deptford on the 


ships might have been instantly manned, 
and most select crews were of cours 
obtained. 

Mrs. Acnes Isppetson, who for the 
last sixteen years has bestowed indefat). 
gable attention on the examination of 
the form of plants, has exposed the ab. 
surdity of the practice of burying weeds 
and vegetable matters in the ground, 
under the idea of their speedy conver. 
sion into manure. A trench into which 
she had put a variety of plants was 
opened, after an interval of three months, 
on June 1; there was no alteration ey. 
cept in the weeds and grasses; the first 
had thrown out suckers and the latter , 
set of roots, which ran among the earth 
all the branches of trees were alive: the 
cabbages, carrots, &c. all in a perfect 
state of preservation. The next openinz 
was in September—still all was alive and 
well, but the weeds had again thrown 
out suckers, thongh before cut off, and 
the grasses spread upwards, The bran 
ches were in the same state as before; 
the leaves of the cabbages began to look 
brown and moist, and a degree of fer- 
mentation seemed to have commenced. 
The third opening was in November; all 
the leaves had fallen from the branches, 
but they were still alive; the weeds had 


not sprung up again, but they were still ' 


existing, though if they had been e1- 
posed to the open air they would not 
have been so; the earth therefore would 
certainly appear to possess the power of 
suspending their decomposition, and ret- 
dering the process far more slow and tor- 
pid than it would be under ordinary cit- 
cumstances. The cabbages which were 
before in a state of fermentation were 
now evidently advancing to putridity, 
but it was only the leaves that were ut 





6th April. We were led into anerror in dergoing this change, for the stalks 
our last number, in stating that difficul- though dead were still perfect. The 
ty was experienced in procuring suit- Original potatoes were also beginning [0 
able hands for the voyage, and that in decay ; but the roots were alive, wi 

consequence the ships would complete lute fibres growing to them; the carrots 
their crews at the Orkneys. On the were likewise still alive and perfect. As 
contrary so many men offered their ser- to the grasses, and more especially two 
vices, that four times the number of everlasting peas, they ran through the 
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earth in every direction, Wence Mrs. 
[bbetson concludes that to: return weeds 
and grass to the earth, after digging them 
gp at a great expence of time and money, 
is but filling the ground with their roots, 
and that it will never be clean as long as 
this is done. If, en the contrary, they 
were brought to a waste place and 
burned, and their ashes collected, they 
would not only make excellent manure, 
but the earth would in a few years be- 
come perfectly clean from weeds. The 
same arguinent holds good against the 
ploughing in of green crops. Neither 
can the decomposition of vegetable mat- 
ter buried in the ground with lime be de- 
pended upon. A piece of meat placed 
in a trench surrounded by lime remained 
six months unaltered, except that 1t ap- 
peared to have surrounded itself with a 
crast which prevented the egress or In- 
yress Of any juices whatever since the 
flesh was grown perfectly hard and dry 
and had not the least bad smell. 

The invention of the lamp without 
fame, described in our last number is 
dueto Mr. Francis Exxis of Bath, by 
whom it was cowmunicated six months 
ago to several persons, and among others 
Dr. Wilkinson, who afterwards exhibited 
itat his lectures. 

Mr. Mawe states that the machinery 
for workiny the cobalt and silver mine 
on the west edge of Dartmoor is just 
completed, and that the workings will 
shortly assume a regular form. The 
lage black masses of arsenical cobalt, 
coutrasted with the white curls of capil- 
lary crystallized sulphuret of silver, which 
til the cavities of the quartz gangue, form 
specimens peculiarly interesting, and al- 
most rival these from Mexico. 

The fatal accidents which occurred in 
consequence of the late destructive fire 
in the Strand, has led Mr. Rosinson of 
Nottingham to suggest that a large fea- 
ther bed or hair mattress should accom- 
pany every fire engine; or two or more 
Mattresses might be so contrived as to be 
made into one in the space of a minute 

) two expert persons. Hair deserves a 
preference for this purpose to other ma- 
terials, both on account of its elasticity 
thd durability ; for such a mattress, if 
Provided with a stout liren cover and 
kept dry, would last for fifty years. 

r. Mc. Wrix1am states in his Essay 
% Dry Rot just published, that this dis- 
fase, however injurious to others, is of 
beat advantage to wine-merchants, as it 
*00n covers the bottles with its mouldy 
‘Ppearance, and consumes the external 
Parts of the corks; so that with a trifling 


Mr. Rice’s Experiments on Potato Stalks. 


operation on the bottles after they are 
filled, and then deposited in cellars pretty 
strongly affected with the dry rot, they 
can send out wine as having been bot- 
tled for seven or eight years, before it 
has in fact been there so many months. 
In our Number for February we intro- 
duced to our readers the important re- 
sults of experiments made by Mr. Rice 
of Trinity College, Dublin, on the ex- 
traction of potash from potatoe plants. 
The following additional facts and ob- 
servations from the same authority will 
be read with interest.—Analyses shewed 
the potash obtained by Mr. Rice to con- 
sist principally of muriate of potash, and 
nearly eighteen per cent. sulphat of pot- 
ash—(the predominance of muriate may, 
i) some measure, be accounted for by 
the abundance of leaves.) But he con- 
ceives that by attention to the mode of 
burning the haulm, so as to keep the 
ashes thoroughly ignited for a longer 
time than usual, there could be procured, 
at least double the quantity of care 
bonated alkali: which might be still fur- 
ther increased by the use of iron, litharge, 
parings of tin, &c. The longer the 
ashes are kept at a red heat the better, 
as the sulphuric acid being decomposed 
by the charcoal, forms carbonic acid gas, 
and the sulphur deposited is immediately 
consumed and dissipated: the quantity 
of colouring matter being at the same 
time reduced, renders the operation of 
calcining less tedious. The time of cut- 
ting down the stalk is of the greatest im- 
port, as it appears that by performing 
this operation jater than the period when 
the blossom begins to decay, the pota- 
toes are more or less injured, as well as 
the quantity of alkali diminished. Stalks 
cut the first week in September yielded, 
for every hundred parts of dry stalk. 
7.738 ashes. Stalks of apparently the 
same vigour, cut in December, gave 
per cent. ashes.—However the 
alkali in the first amounted to 47.297 per 
cent.; whilst that in the latter was not 
more than 19 per cent; the remainder 
consisting of silica, (more than one-half), 
zinc, magnesia, and alumina. Mr. Rice 
thinks that, besides the advantages at- 
forded in the bleaching of linens by an 
abundant supply of potash, the conse- 
quent reduction in -price of the alkalf 
might tend to do away the long and 
noxious operation of watering flax and 
hemp, and which is often attended with 
considerable loss, from the filaments 
becomitig decomposed, where the mace- 
ration has been too long continued. He 
also conceives it very probable, that the 
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SAO Dr. Sickler’s Operations on the Herculaneum M.SS. [May I, 


blossoms of every species of Solanum, 
called Tuberosum, (or Potato) would 
yield a yellow dye; as he found in the 
green potato-stalk a deep yellow colour- 
ing matter, firraly united to a resinous 
extractive. This colour is imparted to 
cold water by maceration, and is likewise, 
though less abundantly, extracted by 
alcohol. This extractive and colouring 
principle is rendered insoluble in water 
by oxygenation, and is fixable on cotton 
by alum, in a light fawn brown: the ab- 
straction of acids by chalk, gives it a 
much yellower tint. The author of these 
experiments intends, during the ensuing 
season, to subject a few ridges of both 
carly and late potatoes to different trials, 
chiefly with a view to determine the time 
when, and in what manner, the stalks 
may be cut, without injuring the quan- 
tity or the quality of the crop. It is 
curious to observe how many products 
are obtainable from this most useful 
plant :—from the blossoms dye stuff, from 
the stalks potash and earths, from the 
bulbs, (besides the well-known article of 
food,) flour, starch, size, sugar, and 


brandy : 

Mr. Tuomas Conroy of Dublin, 
engineer, has invented a method of 
preventing the destructive effects of dry 
rot, worms, &c. on timber of every kind. 
What gives peculiar interest and value to 
this invention, Is its rendering permanent 
the texture, strength, and durability of 
white pine timber for ship-building. 

The same gentleman has also invented 
a* mechanical apparatus for impelling 
vessels upon the sea, rivers, or canals, 
without the power of air, steam, horses, 
or manual labour, and capable or being 
connected with any of those powers. It 
is also applicable to water-wheels, wind- 
roills, air-furnaces, &c. 

As every fact relative to the state of 
the Arctic regions is now of more than 
usual interest, we transcribe the follow- 
ing postcript to the journal of the brig 
Jemima, which sailed last summer from 
London to the Moravian Missions in 
Labrador.—* The Captain and Mate re- 
port, that though for these three years 
past they have met with an unusual 


‘quantity of ice on the coast of Labrador, 


vet in no year since the commencement 
of the mission in 1769, has it appeared 
so dreadfully on the increase. The 
colour likewise of this year’s ice was dif- 
ferent from that usually seen, and the 
size of the ice-mountains and thickness 
of the fields immense, with sand-stone 
imbedded in them.” As a great part of 
the coast of Greenland, which for centu- 





ries has been choaked up with ice, appa. 
rently immoveable, has, by some reyoly. 
tion been cleared, perhaps this may ag. 
count for the great quantity alluded to, 

Our readers are already acquainted 
with the failure of Dr. SIcKLEa’s ap. 
tempts to unroll some of the Hercule. 
neum M.SS. last summer in London, 
From the Report of the Committee ap. 
pointed to superiatend this business, we 
find that this failure is not to be solely 
attributed to the bad quality of the rolls 
submitted to his operation, as represent. 
ed by a Correspondent in our number for 
January. The opinion of the Committee 
is thus expressed :-— 

While they are ready to admit Dr. Sick. 
ler’s observations, as to the deteriorated 
state of most of the seven rolls which were 
placed in his hands, in the progress of his 
experiments, they nevertheless conceive that 
the result of his labours affords them suff. 
cient grounds for uniting the following ob. 
jections to his method for unrolling the 
Herculaneum manuscript :-— 

First;—The machine made use of by Dr, 
Sickler, does not, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, appear to be calculated to remove 
any of the difficulties which have hitherto 
occurred in the system of unrolling these 
manuscripts. 

Secondly, —The liquid, from the applica- 
tion of which the Committee were induced 
to hope that the separation of the layers of 
the papyrus would be considerably facili- 
tated, does not, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, appear to possess any effective 
power, beyond that of acting as a glue for 
the lining of the part to be detached.—And, 

Thirdly,—That the mode of manipulation 
adopted by Dr. Sickler is too violent an 
operation to produce entire consecutive 
columns, or single layers, of the papyrus, 
and that his method of indiscriminately 
covering the surface of the roll with the 
lining, which, being attached to the roll by 
the liquid preparation, brings off with it, m 
the process of detaching, the part so lined, 
is very impcrfect; since mn raising the layers, 
it is scarcely possible to observe, by the 
eye, whether one or more layer is about to 
separate from the mass ; a part of the operé 
tion which at Naples is carried on with the 
greatest caution. 

Upon a minute inspection of a great null- 
ber of pieces taken off by Dr. Sickler, 0” 
some of which the characters are preserve, 
the Committee observe, that there is scarce 
ly an instance to be found where @ single 
layer has been detached with a regular su 
face throughout ; a circumstance which, 
their opinion, seems decisive of the ineflicacy 

of Dr. Sickler’s method. Upon this poi 
their judgment has been formed, more esp 
cially, after an examination of the pieces de- 
tached from the second roll, of which Dr- 
Sickler pronounced an opinion, favourable 
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as to its state of preservation, before referred 
}y, upon Which the written characters are 
very perfect; but which pieces appear to be 
composed of two or more layers adhering 
together. . : 

‘Of seven rolls which have been placed in 
the hands of Dr. Sickler in the progress of 
his experunents, and which have been more 
or less opened, the Committee have to ob- 
grve, that only two have exhibited the 
smallest visible traces of letters on some of 
the columns, the rest presenting throughout 
4 brown surface, without characters ; from 
ghich circumstance, the Committee are not 
yithout their apprehensions that, either by 
excess of zeal, or want of caution, Dr. 
Sickler’s mode of operation may, in some 
instances, have produced a separation of the 
intermediate or blank leaves which compose 
the papyrus; @ point to which the Com- 
mittee were induced to direct their attention, 
after an explanation of the preparation of the 
papyrus, with which they were favoured by 
sirCharles Blagdon and Mr. Taylor Combe, 
and an inspection of specimens of the Egyp- 
tian and Sicilian papyri, laid before them by 
the latter gentleman. 

Upon the whole, after a scrupulous exa- 
mination of the result of Dr. Sickler’s expe- 
riments, and an attentive consideration of 
the same, in connexion with the several Me- 
moirs, containing his observations, present- 
edfrom time to time to the Committee, they 
regret to observe, that Dr. Sickler has totally 
failed in his endeavours to satisfy the Com- 
mittee, that his method of unrolling the 
Herculaneum Manuscripts is available, and 
such as can warrant them in recommending 
tohis Majesty’s Government a further per- 
severance therein. 

FRANCE, 

NicHotas KepuHata, who commands 
aGreek vessel, has had engraved here 
three charts of various parts of the 
Mediterranean, which he has frequently 
traversed and himself sounded. The 
irst represents the Greek Archipelago 
and the whole Strait of the Dardanelles. 
lhe second exhibits a considerable por- 


ton of the Adriatic, particylarly--the- 


lonian Islands and the coast of Albania; 
and the third contains that part of the 
Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Malta. 
this work is not only remarkable as 
deing well executed, but as being one of 
the first enterprises of the kind under- 
taken by Greeks. Captain Kephala has 
dedicated his performance to the Go- 
vernment of the Ionian Islands, of which 
is a native. He has published it 
‘this own expence for the instruction of 
‘scountrymen, and causes the copies 
0 be circulated in Greece. He had 
Previously published a chart of the Black 
2,a Treatise on the Muritime Laws, 
and a Guide to Seamen, buth in Greck 2 
New Monrucy Mac. No. 42. 


and is now engaged in a Nautical Geo- 
graphy and a Treatise on Ship- building. 

From the Report read at the late pub- 
lic meeting of the Society for the Im- 
provement of Elementary Instruction, it 
appears, that the number of Schools 
established on the new plan in France 
now amounts to 369, of which 339 are 
tor boys and 30 for girls. The reason of 
this great disproportion is, that the prine 
cipal Institution for girls was not opened 
till fifteen months after the Elementary 
Schools for boys. Of the 361 new 
schools there are 219 in towns and 150 
in the villayes. Upon the whele the 
rural schools have not hitherto multi- 
plied so rapidly as those in the towns, as 
ic is but natural that inprovements 
should be longer in penetrating to coun- 
try places,which, moreover, possess fewer 
resources for defraying the first estab- 
lishment. Of all the schools founded on 
the new system, that at Nantes is upon 
the largest scale. In general those in 
the towns number from 150 to 400 
pupils, and the village schools from 60 to 
125. Thus itis computed that these in- 
stitutions afford instruction to 60,000 
children, that is one sixtieth of the total 
number of children in the kingdom of 
proper age for attending them. The 
Society continues to publish monthly a 
number of its Journal d’ Education, in 
which it gives an account of its proceed- 
ings and of the progress of elementary 
Instruction. 

A complete edition of Ocuvres de 
Diderot is printing at Paris. It will con- 
tain a great number of papers not to be 
found in M. Naigeon’s edition published 
in 1798. It will form 5 volumes, 8vo. 
The editor will publish as a Supplement 
a volume of pieces never before printed 
by the same author, viz. Diderot’s Tour 
in Holland (1773) and a yet unpublished 
part of the correspondence of Grimm 
and Diderot... 

The Journal de Medicine was brought 
to a close at the end of last year with its 
40th volume, and a Nouveau Journal de 
Medicine, Chirurgie, Pharmacie, &c. by 
Messrs. Becrarp, Hrperre, Craguer, 
Macenbie, Orrita and Rusta, was 
begun in montily numbers with the 
present year, 

The Committee ofthe Royal Academy 
of Sciences af Caen has presented its 
report on the fossil crocodile found near 
Caen on the bank of the river Orne, 
Other relics of this species of animal had 
previously been found between Dives 
and Honfleur: they have been described 
by M, Cuvier. 
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\l. AnrauD, director of the Conserva- 
tory end Museum of Lyons is preparing 
for the press a work on the Mosaic 
Pavements of Lyons and the South of 
France. It will consist of ten parts, 
folio, each containing four plates, with 
descriptive Jetter-press. Should the 
author receive sutlicient encouragement 
he intends to publish a second series not 
inferior in interest to the first. 

M. Bracrovi has announced an edition 
of Dante with a new commentary in 
Italian, to formthree Svo volumes. From 
“ manuscript of Alfieri communicated 
to the editor, he will indicate all the 
passages which that celebrated poet 
copied out and noted as the most re- 
markable in Dante. 

M. Renovarp, bookseller, of Paris, 
has circulated a specimen of a new 
edition of Voltaire’s Works in 60 volumes 
8vo. with 160 engravings. 

A new periodical work has been com- 
menced with the title of Le Spectateur 
politique et litteraire, conducted by 
Messrs. Aucer, Campenon, Desprez, 
Droz, Lacreretce junior, LourDoveIx, 
Loyson, Pantset &c. Thirteen numbers 
will be published every quarter but not 
ou any fixed days. The first number ap- 
peared on the 10th of March. 

France hes recently lost several per- 
sons connected with literature and the 
arts. 

M,. Lavacrer was for 25years secretary 
to the Museum, a situation which he re- 
signed two years since on account of bad 
health. He was about 50 years of age at 
the time of his death. 

M. THeoporr VeRNIEr, advocate, 
was a deputy to the States General in 
31790, and devoted his chief attention to 
financial questions. He was distinguished 
forthe soundness of his opinions in the 
Convention of 1793; in that assembly 
he displayed the courage of a virtuous 
ategrity and drew upon himself an 
honourable proscription. He was after- 
wards elected a member ef the Council 
of Ancients, became a senator, and died a 
member of the Chamber of Peers at the 
age of87 years. His literary productions 
none of which ranks above mediocrity were 
written for his own amusement, printed 
at bis expence and three fourths of the 
copies were gratuitously distributed. 

MI. pe Rocca, author of a volume of 
Memoirs on the late War in Spain, and 
who, since the decease of Madame de 


Stael is known to have been secretly 


united to that celebrated female, died, 
after a lingering phthisical complaint at 
Eliercs, 


Death of Lavallée, Verdier, Rocca, Fournier, Jourdain, [May }, 


Gustave Francots Fournier, son of 
one of the most eminent physicians ¢; 
Paris, expired in that capital on the 7) 
of February. He was burn at Brussels 
in 1798 and the promise Of future 
eminence which he gave in his Eloge ¢, 
Si Jerome, published upwards of a yea; 
since, has excited deep regret in all the 
friends of literature and science for his 
premature loss. He contributed Various 
articies to the Biogruphie Universel(, 
and had planned several importan; 
literary works; but his capital under. 
taking would have been a History of the 
School of Alerandria, which was to have 
embraced six centuries, from the end of 
the reign of Alexander to the begin. 
ning of Constantine’s. His ardour fo; 
study expired only with himself. Three 
days before his death, knowing that his 
father was engaged upon the article 
Incubation for the Dictionaaire des 
Sciences Medicales, he gave him the most 
curious particulars respecting the ideas 
which the ancients attached to that term, 
in the form of a letter from Aspasia w 
Pericles. 

M. Amasieé Brecuicyver Jovurpaly, 
an able oriental scholar, who has just 
finished his career, was born in 1788, 
He was placed in his youth with a notary 
but induced by the reputation of An- 
quetil Duperron, whose brother was 
married to bis mother’s sister, he devoted 
himself in 1805 to the study of the 
oriental languages, under those cele 
brated masters Sylvestre de Sacy ani 
Langlés. Atthe solicitation of the lat 
ter, M. de Moutalivet created for young 
Jour lain the place of assistant-secretary 
of the School of the Orientai Languages, 
which he held till his death. He published 
several translations and among the rest 
of Thornton’s work on Turkey, and et- 
riched the Moniteur, the Annales des 
Voyages and the Mincs of the Jas$ with 
curious and learned dissertations. He 
furnished M. Michaud with extracts and 
memoirs which he employed in bis 
Histoire des Croisades. Last yeat be 
obtained the prize of the Acacemy 0 
Belles Leitres for researches on the 
works of Aristotle and those Gree 
Philosophers for our knowledge of which 
we are indebted to the Arabs. He wa 
engaged upon a Histoire de U’ Elevation 
ef de la Chute des Barmecides, the ts! 
of which be hoped to have printed wit) 
the origival characters. 

A more severe loss however, than a" 
of the preceding is that of Ennio Qu 
RINO Visconti, one of the most emne” 
antiquarians of the age. Te was the" 
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of Jean Baptiste Visconti, who succeeded 
the celebrated Winkelmann in the office 
of commissioner of antiquities, and at 
whose instigation Pope Clement XIV. 
yodertook researches which led to im- 
portant acquisitions, Ennio Quirino 
nanifested, almost from his birth in 1752, 
the happiest dispositions. He knew the 
heads of the emperors on medals when 
je could scarcely pronounce their names, 
and the Novelle Letterarie of Florence 
for 1755 relates very extraordinary par- 
ticulars of his precocious attainments. 
At the age of ten years he sustained, in 
the palace of Cardinal Prince Ferdinand 
de Rossi, a public exercise on the sacred 
aid Roman history, numismatics, chro- 
nology, geography, and geometry, and 
another two years afterwards in the 
Angelican Library, when he entered into 
the most profouud questions in trigono- 
metry, analysis and the differential 
calculus. He translated the Greek 
poets into verse, and at thirteen printed 
bis translation of the Hecuba of Euri- 
pides, where he describes the method 
which he pursued to study the languages. 
He afterwards undertook a metrical ver- 
sion of Pindar,and detailed the plan which 
he kad formed for the better execution 
ofthis task. His father having projected 
a description of the Museo Pio Cle- 
mentino, of which he was keeper, com- 
posed some articles for that work. ‘The 
frst volume which appeared in 1782 
bears his name, though almost the whole 
of it was from the pen of his son, by 
whom the work was continued. The7th 
and last volume was published in 1807. 
This great undertaking did not prevent 
him from laying before the public many 
smaller pieces and essays either printed 
separately or in the collection of M. 
Guattani, the Roman Anthology, the 
Journal of Mantua, or in the works of 
his friends. Qn the invasion of Italy 
bythe French, M. Visconti accompanied 
‘0 Paris the momuments to which he was 
0 strongly attached, and “ this event 
we considered (says M. Millin) as one 
ofthe happiest results of our victories.” 
He immediately fell to work to arrange 
the works of art which France had thus 
acquired, and drew up accounts of them 
short and precise, but always replete 
with erudition and taste. As the 
Museum kept increasing he reprinted 
these accounts; and gave more ample 
descriptions of the principal monuments 
y the splendid collection entituled Le 
Musée Francais, undertaken by Robil- 
_ He was doubly enrolled among 
“members of the Institute; he made 
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reports to the two academies to which 
he belonged, and published many in- 
teresting papers in different journals, 
and in the works of various scholars, 
He conceived the vast plan of a Greek 
and Roman Iconogruphy ; government 
furnished him with the means of executing 
this enterprize to which it has ever since 
afforded every encouragement. The 
Greek Iconography is completed (2 vols 
folio or 3 in 4to with a volume of piates) ; 
the most difficult part of the Roman, 
that of the great men, bas just made its 
appearance (one vol. folio and one 4to 
with a volume of plates); that of the em- 
perors alone remains to be done, and for 
this portion but few materials besides the 
medalsthemselves are required, Foreign- 
ers as wellas his own country sought 
the aid of M. Visconti’s experience and 
talents, Twenty-five years ago, Sir Rd. 
Worsley employed him ‘to draw up de- 
scriptions of the works of art collected 
by him in Greece, which were published 
with the title of Museum Worsleianum 
in two folio volumes; and when the 
British parliament was in treaty with 
Lord Elgin for the purchase of his 
marbles, it availed itself of the superior 
intelligence of M. Visconti, who did not 
disappoint the expectations of the nation 
which paid him tbis honour. The 
memoirs which he afterwards published 
on the subject of those marbles were 
immediately translated into English. 
The vigorous constitution of M. Visconti 
afforded promise of a much longer life : 
he fell a martyr tothe painful disease the 
stone, which carried him off on the 14th 
of February. He has left little besides 
a great reputation to bis widow and two 
sons, one of whom holds a civil office, 
whilst the other, still very young, has 
adopted the profession of architect. 
The designs made by him for his father’s 
Iconography and for the Camoens pub- 
lished by-Count de Sousa are pledges 
that he will arrive at distinction in the 
honourable career of the arts—M. Vis- 
conti has been succeeded as keeper and 
director of the Museum of Statues by the 
Count de Clarac, who is well known for 
his taste and intelligence; and M. 
Mongez is charged with the completion 
of the Roman Iconography. 
GERMANY. 

M. Dretz, counsellor of legation, who 
died in April 1817, has bequeathed his 
collection of books and MSS. to the 
Royal Library of Berlin, upon condition 
that they shall form a separate collection 
to be named after the legatee. The 
MSS. which amount to about 1000, 
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comprehend the valuable materials, col- 
lected by Laurent de Santen tur editions 
of Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius ; several MSS. of Virgil’s works ; 
a great number of pieces of considerable 
importance to future editors of Horace, 
Sallust, Cicero, Suetonius, and other 
ancient writers; many oriental MSS. 
as a Coran in Cufic characters; the 
Biographical Dictionary of Ibn Chalikan 


in three volumes: a very fine MSS. of 


the Shah Nameh of Ferdusi, and the 
History of the Jartars written in the 
Mongol language by Abulgasi. Among 
the printed works w hich consist of 16,260 
volumes, those on oriental literature ‘aad 
also the ‘edniows of ancient authors with 
MSS. notes are very numerous. The 
copy of the second edition of Meninski’s 
Persian, Turkish and Arabic Dictionary 
is likewise evriched with many MSS. 
observations, and M,. Dietz hasexpressed 
a wish that it should be published with 
his name in two folio volumes. His col- 
lection of medals, comprehending all the 
coins of the Ottoman Sultans, has also 
been added to the royal cabinet, agreeably 
to his intentions. 

The Prince Royal of Bavaria, who is 
particularly distinguished for his en- 
thusiasm for the arts, has undertaken a 
tour to the classic soil of Greece. After 
visiting the most remarkable places in 
Sicily and its noblest remains of antiquity, 
he returned to Rome, where he devoted 
SOme time to profound study preparatory 
to bis intended tour. It was bis intention 
to set out in the beginning of April, to 
traverse the Peloponnese and Llonia, per- 
haps also Asia Minor, and to return by 
way of Constantinople to bis own 
country. ITALY. 

A new volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Be lies 
Lettres and Arts of “Pi stuja has recently 
appeared, It contains eleven memoirs 
In mathematics and P iikysics addressed to 
the Academy in 1816 by its associate 
correspondents. 

M. Leonxt, who lately died at Lucca, 
was the author of a translation of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost printed at Pisa in 
1817 in three 8Svo. volumes. It is ac- 
companied with a life of Milton, from 
the London edition of 1730; Hayley’s 
conjectures respecting the origin of 
Paradise Lost and Dr. Johuson’s ob- 
servations on tiat Poem. About the 
same time M. Lazzaro Parr put to press 
a second edition of his translation of 
Milton in two 12mo. volumes. Le bas 

enriched this work with alife of Milton 
compiled from the various biographical 


accounts of the poet published jy 
England, numerous observations, and 
the remarks of Addison on the merits of 
the Paradise Lost. The latter is the 
most faithful to the original. 

The Italian journals speak in high 
terms of a translation of Lord Byron’ 
Giaour into Italian verse by M. Rossy, 

Dr. Zouras, an Armenian, of the 
college of Venice, and M. ANGELO May, 
keeper of the Ambrosian Library, pub. 
lished in 1816 in Latin a considerable 
fragment of the celebrated Chronicles 
of ‘Cesarea, which are of such hig) 
importance to history. They encouraged 
the learned to hope that they should soon 
possess a complete edition of that work, 
which was totally lost to the Greeks, of 
which the Latins possessed but a part 
and that containing spurious passages, 
but which has been preserved by the 
Armenians in a valuable manuscript, 
Desirous of gratifying the impatience of 
the literary world they have determined 
to publish the work in Latin with brief 
notes and an introduction; leaving the 
Armenian text with more elaborate 
comments for a future edition, It wil] 
form one volume 4to. 

The Albani family at Rome has re- 
covered the plates of Winkelmann’ Ss grand 
work, the Monumens inedits ; they were 
carried off when the Albani ‘library was 
plundered in 1799 and conveyed to 
Naples. As this work has become ex- 
tremely scarce, the lovers of the fine 
arts will be gratified to learn that the 
proprietors of these engravings intend 
speedily to publish a new edition, 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A correspondent of the Savannah 
Republican bas given a description of 
what he terms an ancient Indian forti- 
fication, situated on an eminence on the 
right bank of the river Dover, a branch 
of the Great Satilla in Camden county, 
and admiited by all who have seen it to 
Le one of the most magnificent specimens 
of this kind of works vet discovered in 
the United States. From. its decayed 
state it must doubiless have stood for 
centuries; but it is obvions, from the 
regularity and strength of the works that 
the people by whom they were constructed 
mast have ‘tee a much more ingepl0ous 
race than the present tribe or those 
found here at the time of the first settle 
ment of the E uropeans, Each of the sides 
of the fortification is about 300 feet 2 
length; they run almost parallel wi ith each 
other; and the walls, formed of ine 
shells and hard moul Md, are still upwares 
of ten feet high: the top being vey 
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even and so broad as to admit of heavy 
cannon being placed upon it. The site 
isselected with great judgment being be- 
ide a beautiful spring rivulet, and yet 
‘aavery commanding position. Atthe 
jorth-east coruer there is a small cir- 
cular Outwork, the walls of which are as 
strong as in any other part, and through 
yhich there 1s a narrow passage into 


the main fortification. It 1s conjectur- 
ed that on the same eminence was seat- 
ed a consklerable town, from severa! 
large mounds of earth in which the dead 
are laid in regular strata, one above the 
other, and from the large pieces ot 
earthen pots and other implements for 
domestic use. 


-- i —— 


FINE ARTS. 


yEW PICTURE GALLERY, NO. 28, ON THE 
EAST SIDE OF LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

THIS Gallery of which we spoke in 
ourlast number is opened on an entirely 
new principle, for the sale of the ge- 

uine productions of ancient and mo- 
dern masters. We most heartily ap- 
prove of the establishment ; it will form 
a depot to which the amateur or pur- 
chaser may recur, and where he will in 
his dealings be secure from the fraudu- 
lent and deceptive practices of dealers, 
arace Of men who are generally speak- 
ing unworthy their connexion with the 
arts, humble as it is, and who play off 
in the recommendation of a picture the 
same tricks and propagate the same 
falsehoods as have rendered Smithfield 
and jockeyship notorious. 

The conditions proposed by the Pro- 
prietor, and to be observed by the con- 
tributors are as follow --- every descrip- 
tion of Paintings and Drawings of 
merit are admissible. 

Such Pictures as may be approved, 
vill here be exhibited during the period 
iifour months, and if not disposed of 
within that time, will be returned to 
the proprietor free of expence, except 
the charges of removal. 

All Pictures, Drawings, &c. to be 
ent properly framed, with a descrip- 
‘on, the name and address of the pro- 
jnetor, and the price required ; a print- 
‘d receipt will be given for thé same, 
which is to be retufned when the Pic- 
‘ure is either sold or delivered to the 
vroprietor. For Pictures of great va- 
ie, Or such as may appear highly de- 
‘rable to exhibit, the proprietor of the 
‘illery will give the requisite security. 

Purehasers of Pictures to pay a de- 
posit of twenty-five per cent. and the 
‘nander within one month of the 
Wie of purchase, on failure of which 
ie deposit will become forfeited. 
the warranty of the Pictures to be 
tthe imaster whose name is attached 
wo is On the responsibility of the 

“Prietor of the Picture. 

‘2 per cent. commission, is charged 


on the sale of Pictures of the value of 
Ten Pounds or under, and five per cent. 
on such as are of higher value. 

Every possible care will be taken of 
Pictures sent for sale, but the proprie- 
tor of the Gallery cannot be responsible 
for losses by fire, or other unavoidable 
accidents. | 

Exhibitors will have free admission 
during the time their Pictures remain 
in the Gallery, and purchasers of Pic- 
tures to the amount of Ten Pounds 
will receive a ticket for admission dur- 
ing twelve months. 

The Gallery will be open from ten 
till dusk, excepting Saturday, on which 
day it will close at three o'clock. 

The present ornament of the Gallery 
is “The Triumph of Charity” by Ru- 
bens, a work replete with interest and 
not yielding in magnificent excellence 
to any production of the same pencil. 
We subjoin the following excellent 
description, which is distributed in the 
Gallery : 

in 1623, immediately after Rubens 
had returned to Flanders, from his firs¢ 
visit to Spain, the Conde Duque de 
Olivares, Prime Minister to Philip 1V. 
founded the Convent of Dominican 
Monks at Loeches, in the neighbourhood 
of Madrid, and Philip sent a commission 
to Rubens, to paint the various pic- 
tures for the new edifice built by his 

favourite. ~The space which each was 
to occupy accompanied the order, and 
the pictures were painted at Antwerp, 
and sent to the Convent when finished. 
This picture of the Triumph of Cha- 
rity, was one of those splendid perform- 
ances. 

The composition of this picture dis- 
plays all the skill of Rubens, without a 
defect not uncommon in some of his 
performances; it is full and rich but 
not loaded. The figure of Charity 
stands in the triumphal car, in an easy 
attitude ; the face is seen in profile, the 
person somewhat in a three quarter 
view. The head is inclined to meet the 
kiss of the child which she folds on her 
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346 Rubens’ Triumph of Charity. 


breast with her right arm. The dis- 
position of the child's head and arms 
round her neck is natura!, and there is 
a gentle eagerness in the climbing ac- 
tion, which is in the very best taste of 
this celebrated master. Her left hand 
hanys down as if feeling with an affec- 
tionate pressure for the safety of the 
two children, who stand beside her in 
the car, under her protection. One of 
these boys is seen in front, with his 
back to her; the other in profile aifec- 
tionately holding her hand, and return- 
ing its gentle pressure. There is much 
feeling and simplicity in this group. ‘The 
forms of the figures are large, but some- 
what less full and F lemis sh, than in 
many of his pictures. She is habited in 
a close garment of mellow shadow Vv 
crimson, and an outer drapery of sober r 
blue. A slender scart-like drapery which 

she holds upon the child in her arms, 
floats in waves above her head and falls 
behind, giving an air of lightness to the 
broad unostentatious folds of her dress. 
& symbol of disinterested affection, a 
pelican piercing her breast, and feeding 
her young with her dearest blood, is be- 
fore her in the car. The car is drawn 
on wheels of central flame; but the 
form is heavy and without any elegance 
of fancy. Rubens’s strength lay in the 
“whole :” le was not over select in the 
subordinate parts. His car, however, 
is superior to that in Titian’s Triumph 
of Death, which is a heavy square tum- 
bri/, uncouth and unpicturesque in every 
particular. 

A ring of boy angels attend her in 
the air. They catch the bright hues of 
the surrounding effulzence, and it is no 
hyperbolical praise to say that they are 
the glory of the picture. Five of these 
celestial visitants grouped with much 
lightness, variety of action, and playful 
fancy, hover upon the cloud behind her 
they are linked hand in hand, and the 
uppermost bears a burning torch above 
her. The other part of the ring in 
front is composed of six angels; the 
lowest in the air, passes his hand be- 
hind her, preserve the connection 
with the first five. The next is higher, 
lis bedy advancing to Charity, in front, 
his head turned back, looking up to the 
boy above him, whose right hand is 
lowered and joined in his; the body of 
this last is wheeled round, in the act of 
ascending to join the two, who ride the 
hght cloud still higher up. These two 
form the t top of the celestial ring and 
ineet him who bears the bu ring torch, 
the upnermoct of the tive behind. The 





airs of their heads are agreeable and 
the character more angelic than those 
of many of the w inged messengers, 
whom Rubens introduces in his compo- 
sitions. The drawing of the naked f. 
gures is in his best style; the line flow. 
ing and full but not heavy; the fore. 
shortenings, particularly of the three 
uppermost in front, are admirable. The 
masterly negligence, and rich gaiety of 
arrangement in this group, remind the 
spectator of the glorious group of angels 
in the magnificent painting of the As. 
sumption, at Antwerp, in which the 
Virgin forms the highest object of the 
picture, and a boy angel, whose face js 
turned from the spectator, extends his 
hand with a palm branch towards her. 
The composition is well known by the 
engraving basa it by Bolswert, and js 
generally iperior to his other paint- 
ings of “ig same sub ject, in which the 
Virgin is somewhat lower down in the 
clouds. 

The lions which draw the car are un- 
bridled and nobly designed. Rubens 
possessed a sense of savage animal na- 
ture beyond Snyders and every other 
master. His lion is indeed the king af 
beasts. The body of the near one is 
seen almost in a side view, with a proud 
but tranquil motion ; the tail waved and 
lashing, the neck stooping, the head 
turned round in a three quarter view, 
with the eyes looking back somewhat 
towards the spectator and gleaming 
with sullen fires. The head of the other 
is raised, seen in profile, and looking out 
before, in grim majesty. 

The boy angel who guides the car, 
rides the near lion, bearing an arrow iD 
one hand, and holding the mane with 
the other. The head is circled by a ce- 
lestial radiance. This emblem of the 
power of divine Love over Force is de- 
signed with much simplicity. The fea 
tures are not ove r-charged ; the cx 
pression is marked by Italian feeling; 
and this image of naked and gentle it- 
nocence forms a fine contrast to the ter- 
rific character of the animals which ebey 
his rule. 

Close to the wheels two winged f- 
gures accompany the car: that neares 
the spectator bears a bow in one hané, 
and holds up a flaming heart in the 
other. The second boy stoops and 
holds down a burning torch to two st 
pents, emblematical of the evil passions, 
writhed in fulds beside the wheel. The 
action of the hand, which holds th 
torch is marked in a lame and slovet!’ 
manner, a species of ‘neglect very ** 
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eacteristic Of this extraordinary master. 
The other hand and arm are as carelessly 
painte: d, and the head of the near boy is 
.0 large, tame and heavily penciled.— 
Some parts of the head may have been 
retouched, although there is no —- 
ance of rep inting in the other parts of 
the picture. But no amateur can be 
qrprised at some inequalities in a pic- 
ne by Rubens; a picture without in- 
forjor parts would be an unique pro- 
duction fr om his hand. His pencil iS 
ametiines Vehement in strokes ‘ial full 
opfeglour; and sometimes more smooth 
and of 2 gentler movement in the hand- 
ling. This Triumph of Charity, and 
‘he Daniel in the Lion’s Den, in Ha- 
milton-palace, are in the latter manner. 

The composition is viewed through an 
architectural decoration, with a curtain 
suspended from above and fastened to 
the side pillars, in the form of a pro- 
senium. A sea stretches from the 
middle ground to the centre of the 
horizon; and mountainous distances 
terminate the view on either side. The 
penciling is altogether light and free, 
not werweuni: ; the colouring bright 
and mellow, and the effect rich and In- 
mninous. There is no for rmjng an opinion 
ofit from the miserable print executed 
by Lommelin, which contains, like many 
other engravings from the works of Ru- 
hens, some variations from the picture. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 

IN OFF. AND WATER COLOURS. 

On Monday the 20th of April this ex- 
tellent exhibition wes opened to public 
ew. We have been very highly grati- 
fied by a great number of the pictures it 
contains, and upon the whole consider 
ikas a collection reflecting great credit 
on the arts of Great Britain. We ap- 
Prehend that no other country in the 
world could produce so many fine land- 
‘canes fresh from the easel; they-are,- 
particul: irly some of the drawings, ini- 
nitably fine. 

Mr. Haydon has several drawings in 
crayons that are ex juisitely beautif ‘ul: 
we Were very great adi nirers of some 
stUdies of this sort which he made from 
th¢ cartoon, but if any alteration he 
petceivable in his style it is for the 
better. The head of Werdsworth, the 
poet, No. 193 in the present ex bition 
is the f finest and most master ly drawing 
We €ver say The iJ 
cous and » able >», the eve spirited and ex- 
pressive, and the rent e semble full of 
‘entiment of che highes' calde. 

No, 192, the Head of a Gipsy, by the 
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Exhibition of Painters in Oil and Water Colours. 


good, but of course less interesting from 
the ordinary nature of the subject. In 
the one you perceive a faithfal and 
artist-like transcript of common nature, 
in the other you see the portraiture of a 
poet by the hand of a painter who may 
with him be said to be almost inspired. 

The following beautiful lines from the 
«« Excursion” are added to the catalogue : 


While yet a child, and long before his time 
He had perceived the presence and the 
power 
Of greatness; 
press’d 
Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay hke substances, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense. 


It is with regret we notice any thing 
of Mr. Haydon’s in terms of indifference, 
but really. his Study in Oils from a Po- 
lish Jew, No. 180, is very unworthy of 
his pencil. As a study in his painting 
room it is well enough, but we are so 
tender of his reputation as a painter, as 
to be sorry to see it endangered by the 
exhibition of any thing uninteresting or 
common-place. 

No. 60. The Happy Valley described 
in Rasselas, by G. Barrett is a very 
masterly painting in oils. You have a 
very perfect representation of a most 
lovely view; you see through the me- 
dium of a pure cloudless atmosphere : 
and the whole scene wears an air of 
freshness and content excellently illus- 
trative of the eloquent description of 
Jolinson. 

From the mountains on every side rivulets 
descended that filled ail the valley with ver- 
dure and fertility, and formed a lake in the 
middle, inhabited by fish of every species, 
and frequented by every fowl whom nature 
has taught to dip the wing in water. 

The sides of the mountains are covered 
with trees, the banks of the brooks were di- 
yersified with flowers; every blast shook 
spices from the rocks, and every month 
dropped fruits upon the ground. 

No. 134, Sir John Falstaff examining 
his recruits, by J. Cawse, is a very 
clever picture in oils. 

Falstef’. What trade art thou? 

Feeble. A woman’s tailor, Sir. 

Second Part of Henry the Fourth. 
‘The jolly knight is sitting in the pre- 

sence of Justice Shallow, who looks 
mightily pompous upon the occasion, and 
questioning his recruits. They are 
painted with great humour and whim, a 

raseally miserable set, of whom any onc 
would at first sight exclaim : 


‘ | wont march thro’ Coventry with them, 
chat’s ilat.” 


and deep feeling had im- 
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348 New Musical Publications. 


The knight has some sack within reach, 
and already seems half under its influ- 
ence. ‘The turn of Feeble is very well 
pourtrayed; and the pigeon-breasted 
and bandy troop behind are executed 
with no less regard to nature. 
INTELLIGENCE, 

An engraved Portrait of the Heredi- 

tary Prince of Hesse Homburg, by Mr. 


H. Meyer, after a painting by Mr. W, 
H. Warts, is in great forwardness. 

The ensuing Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy will open on Monday, the 4t) 
of May. 

On the same day the Annual Dinner 
of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund yi! 
take place; Sir H. Englefield in the 


chair. 


a — 


NEW 
An Exposition of the Musical System of 

Mr. Logier, with Strictures on his 

Chiroplast, &c. §c. By a Committee 

of Professors in London. 

This temperate and sensible pamphlet 1s 
said to be from the pen of Mr. Horsley; and 
a more complete exposure of a wild hypo- 
thesis could not have been produced. The 
extravagance of Mr. Logier’s pretensions 
are displayed in a conversation with Mr. 
Mazzinghi, in which he declares that “ he 
considers himself an instrument in the hands 
of Providence, for changing the whole sys- 
tem of musical instruction!’ There is in 
Dublin the ludicrous establishment of a 
Chiroplast Clul, and the adoption of a cos- 
tume, being a crown on the button of the 
coat, symbelic of the Chiroplast. “ By his 
Majesty’s Royal Letters patent’ under the 
crown are the figures 3, 5, 8, and a scroll 
containing two scales. The publications of 
his musical works are dated from Chiroplast 
Hiall, Sandy Mount, Dublin !! 


In stating our objections to the chiro- 
plast, we must observe, that by the aid of 
machinery we know that crooked and dis- 
torted limbs are often made straight, and by 
the same means straight limbs might be 
distorted. But how 1s this effected? by ac- 
tual and unceasing compression. Now in 
sitting at the piano-forte, the pupil should 
be instructed to bend his fingers, and to pre- 
serve that position of the hand which leaves 
the fingers most at liberty to ect with ease 
and precision; all restraint must be re- 
moved, that the pupil's action be not imped- 
ed; for, if the pressure were great, motion 
would be quite impossible—a man might as 
vell hold down the feet of a child and then 
‘osire him to walk. 

To obtaina graceful position of the hands 
two things are requisite—to bend the fingers 
Ul they all become equal, and to turn the 
slightly inwards, so that the back of 
ihe handa be held quite even. Now to secure 
these objects there is no provision in the 
chiroplast. ‘“ The finger guides” leave 
you quite at liberty to stretch out your 
lingers, if so disposed; and the bars of ihe 
‘** position-frame”” cannot be brought so 
clesely together, but that a careless or awk- 
ward child may easily turn his wrists in 
spite of the ** wrist-guides.”* These defects 
“ore pardy admitted by his coadjutor Mr. 


Wrists 


MUSIC, 

Webbe, but then he observed “ the childrey 
must be watched.” Certainly they ma 
bend their fingers, if they are watched, and 
they may turn their wrists properly if they 
are watched. But this remark is somewhat 
at variance with the assertion of Mr. Logier, 
who tells us, that by the help of his con- 
trivances children of the most tender years 
may be instructed with certain success, and 
that his pupil shall, during his absence, 
practise the lessons he has given as cor- 
rectly as if in his presence; and that itis 
absolutely out of his power to do otherwise 
than right.”—(See Companion to the Chi- 
roplast, p. 3.) 

We are all acquainted with the wonderful 
influence of habit ; but such habit must have 
its beginning ina reasoning process. Mere 
mechanism has no power to induce or to 
preserve it; and, if a child has been accus- 
tomed to depend on such mechanism for the 
proper position of his hands, and the sup- 
port of his wrists, it is quite clear, that when 
this aid is withdrawn, he will have no prin- 
ciple by which its place may be supplied. 
This trath Mr. Logier might have learned 
in every nursery, where, we doubt not, the 
“ GoecartT’” has been long laid aside, be- 
cause it has been found that infants taught tc 
walk by it, have been exceedingly apt to fall 
on their fafes whenever it has been removed. 
We have heard the Chiroplast called a Mt- 
sicat Go-cart; and we would recommend 
the inventor seriously to consider the affinity 
which, in its effects, it may bear to its prote- 
type. Yet allowing, for a moment, all the 
advantages which Mr. Logier ascribes l 
this instrument, some of our readers will be 
surprised to find that it can give but a tem- 
porary form to the hand, and enable the 
fingers to move effectively, but in one pos 
tion. The “finger guides” must be lal 
aside, before the passage of the fingers ove! 
the thumb, or of the thumb under the fit: 
gers, can be attempted. 

On the practice of teaching pianoforte 
playing in classes, this judicious author ob- 
serves, “ Mr. Logier’s method of teaching @ 
number of children to play together, 8 
attended with many serious disadvantaz® 
Their ears are spoiled, and their tastes cof 
rupted, by the loud and dissonant jarzo? 4 
which they are every day accustomed; am 
they have not even the benetit of the mast’ 
attention to the style and manner in wie 
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wey express what they are performing. 
Melody and harmony—taste and expression 
_master and scholar—all are involved in a 
hopeless confusion of jarring elements, 
among which, quick perception and useful 
observation are set at defiance.” Instruction 
in pianoforte playing, to more than one per- 
son at atime, is impossible; as well might a 
teacher of elocution pretend to instruct ten 
or twelve children to read passages from 
Shakspear or Milton, simultaneously, Yet 
ina Prospectus from Mr. Logier, we are 
informed, that ** pupils are to meet in par- 
ties of twenty euch, twice a week, for two 
hours each day, which hours are employed 
in the following manner :—the party is first 
divided into classes, one of which receives 
an hour’s instructioh in the principles of 
harmony, Whilst the other receives indivi- 
dual /essons, in other parts of the academy, 
on the pianoforte; the pupils then change 
laces.”’ 

What “ individual lessons” must be worth, 
when twenty are taught in two hours, we 
will not waste our time in calculating. But 
what such a method of tuition is worth to 
Mr. Logier and his assistants, may be in- 
stantly shewn. Twenty guineas per annum 
are charged for each pupil; and we have 
justseen that twenty are taught in two hours. 
At this rate two hundred and forty children 
might he taught in a week, by devoting eight 
hours in each day to them; and the sum ior 
their instruction would be five thousand and 
forty pounds ; exclusive of a guinea anda 
half entrance each pupil, and the profits 
arising from the sale or loan of chiroplast, 
and other machinery, and the’ profit upon 
Mr. Logier’s own publications; for no other 
music ts calculated to be played in this c/as- 
sical manner. 

One great disadvantage in teaching the 
pianoforte in classes is, that it confounds 
tents and capacities of all degrees together. 
Every one who has been used to this branch 
of tuition, must acknowledge the vast variety 


of methods which, with various children, 
are necessary to insure success. It is, how- 
ever, in classes only that Mr. Logier can 
exhibit children playing im concert,” who 
have only been taught three weeks. A series 
of lessons is contrived, the basis of which is 
a few simple noies, that may be played by a 
child  guite igvorant of music,’ whose 
fingers are confined over certain keys by 
means of the chiroplast. To hear such notes 
performed individually would be beyond the 
endurance of the most expecting relatives ; 
it is, therefore, managed, that the more‘sd- 
vanced scholars accompany them with chords 
and arpeggios, which completely cover all 
the nakedness of the primary lessons, and 
produce a general effect, in which the fond 
and wondering parents imagine their children 
taught in only three short weeks, to have a 
considerable share! With regard to the 
theoretical parts of music, they may, hike 
any other art, be taught in classes; and we 
never heard of any master, who, when he 
had an opportunity, did otherwise than teach 
so. But this is no new invention; it was 
recommended many years ago, by Dr. Mu- 
ler, in his “ Institutes of Music.” 

Our limits will not admit of further dis- 
cussion on this interesting subject, but we 
strongly recommend the pamphlet to the 
perusal of those parents who are about to 
procure musical instruction for their chil- 
dren; and we conclude with the remark of 
the author of the article Music, in the En- 
cYCLoP£pD1a LonpiNeEnsis :—* Should this 
Lancasterian method of teaching music to 
pupils by dozens obtain a firm footing in 
our land, let us hope, at least, that the de- 
mand for the fabric may increase in propor- 
tion to the facility and rapidity of working 
up the raw material; otherwise it must ap- 
pear very impolitic, at a time when so many 
artists in every profession are out of employ, 
to encourage the introduction of fresh 
machinery into any manufacture whatever.” 





.- - 





DRAMATIC REGISTER. 


ne 


DRURY LANE, 

This house opened after the bulidays 
with some improvements, such as the 
removal of the Chinese ornaments intro- 
duced into the Saloon at the beginning 
of the season, and the addition ef a most 
tasteful and brilliant gas chandelier, by 
Which the audience part is lighted in a 
manber superior to any Theatre we have 
yet seen. The Committee of Manage- 
ment have also manifested a due atté&n- 
ton to the health and comfort of the 
public, in the measures which they have 
edopted fur warming and ventilating the 
heatre., 

The first novelty produced was Reb 
0, or the Gregarch,a romantic drama, 
New Monruty Mac.—No. 5%. 


which differs widely, we cannot say judi- 


civusly, from the novel to which it owes 
its title, as the reader will perceive from 
the following sketch of the plot :—Sur 
Rashleigh Osbaldiston (Rae) is about to 
marry Diana Vernon (Miss Smithson) 
who is commanded by her father, Gene- 
ral Vernon (Bengough) to accept his 
hand, though the lady is most averse to 
the match. The General marches against 
Rob Roy (H. Johnston) and in his ab- 
sence the marriage 1s to be solemnised. 
When atthe very altar, Diana is snatched 
from Rashleigh by Rob Roy, who is the 
object of berlove. The General, ensnared 
by Dougal (Wallack) is made prisoner 
by Helen M‘Gregor (Mrs. Glover) the 
Vou. IX, 22 
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Sot Covent Garden Theatre. 


tuother of the outlaw, who is about to 
‘acrifice him to her fury, when he is 
saved by the interposition of Morvyn, 
the Seer (Holland) and at length restored 
to liberty. Helen, on learning that her 
son has made Diana his wife, indignantly 
urges him to forsake her. He refuses, 
and she leaves hin with threats of ven- 
geance. ‘The outlaw is prevailed upon 
to leave his wife to the care of his clans- 
inan Dougal. Helen contrives to sepa- 
rate Diana from her protector, and con- 
ducts her to a churchyard, where she 
compels her to swallow what she be- 
lieves to be a deadly poison, but in 
reality a narcotic, which she had pro- 
cured from Morvyn. Rob Rey is taken 
prisoner by Rashleigh ; he escapes ; is 
overtaken by Rashleigh; a fight ensues: 
the latter is conquered; and expiates with 
his life a treacherous attempt on the 
victor. Meanwhile Helen is destroyed 
by lightning; Diana revives and is re- 
stored to her husband, his pardon having 
been previously procured by the Gene- 
ral, who has become reconciled to their 
union, 

Though Mr. Soane, who is understood 
to be the author of this version of Rob 
Roy, has exhibited considerable strength 
in the drawing, and much of what is 
called stage effect in the execution, yet 
the total disregard of real character and 
of that historical consistency which the 
story has acquired, produces a confusion 
and incongruity which more than coun- 
terbalance any advantages of originality 
which the piece possesses. On the 
second representation much of the mat- 
ter which had given jast offence was 
very properly expunged, and we cannot 
help thinking that the pruning-knife 
might have been still more freely employ- 
ed without injury to the interest of the 
crama, 

On the 11th of April, a farce entitled 
The Sleeping Draught, the first produc- 
tion of Mr. Penley, was produced. A 
Spanish lover and his pert valet admire 
a lady and her maid, whose uncle and 
master is desirous that his niece should 
be married to another. The servant 
contrives to gain admission into the 
house in the disguise of a Dutch lacquey; 
and having drunk off a sleeping potion in 
mistike for wine, he is supposed to be 
dead, and concealed by the mistress and 
tunid ina large chest, with the intention 
of having it removed as speedily as pos- 
sible. Before this object can be effected, 
the chest and us contents are carried off 
by robbers, from whom it is taken by the 
lover's father, who causes it to be re- 


incident of the dumb butcher coming ¢, 
killa calf, all the conversation and pre. 
parations for which he construes as refg.. 
ring to the intended murder of himg|: 
ate rendered highly ludicrous by the ¢¢. 
fective acting of Larley. In spite of th. 
many stale and misplaced jests, the piec, 
experienced a very favourable receptio,, 

Mr. Penley has been accused jy » 
public print of having borrowed the prin. 
cipal incidents of this piece from Loz 
and Laudanum, a farce by a Mr. Bayne, 
performed with great applause at the 
Woolwich Theatre; and though he 
strongly denies this dramatic larceny, the 
coincidence appears too strong to be a. 
cidental. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

On the 30th of March the tragedy o/ 
Romev and Juliet, one of the mastey. 
pieces of Shakspear’s genius—selected as 
if to render the contrast the stronger— 
wag succeeded by a wretched thing called 
a comic romance, andentitled The Mar- 
quis of Carabas, or Puss in Boots. We 
know very little of Fairy Tales, for even 
in childhood they were loathsome to us; 
but we are assured, and we firmly believe 
it, that the dose this niyht attempted to 
be thrust down the throat of the public 
is extracted from one of the most stupx! 
and least dramatic of the whole series. 
Its decided condemnation therefore was 
nothing more than might have been ex- 
pected; 1¢ was nevertheless given out fo: 
repetition, and an ill-judged defiance oi 
the public opinion excited such strong 
symptoms of indignation in the audience, 
that the manager was compelled to sub- 
mit and promise that the piece should be 
withdrawn. 

April 15th was produced a new farce 
altered from the French by Mr, Mo: 
ton, and entitled Who's my Pather’ 
Lord Alton, a nobleman (Jones) ens 
moured of the daughter of a major I» 
the militia (Emery) accepts the situatic: 
of gardener to the latter, that he maj 
enjoy opportunities of seeing his m'- 
tress. The major having received some 
intimation of the intrigue, tries to disco 
ver which of bis domestics is the 1np0s- 
tor, Among these is a waiting-md0. 
Fitzcloddy, (Liston) whose mother lad 
never found it convenient to inform him 
who was his father. His doubtful pares 
age, dancing, and affectation, fix t¢ 
major’s suspicion upon him, and he | 
himself persuaded by the lady’s mai! 
(Mrs. Gibbs) that he has been found out 
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moved tohis own house. Thi terrors 
the valet, while attempting to ESCape 
trom this awkward situation, and the sjjj, 
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10 be the son of a wealthy marquis. 
Some amusing equivoque accordingly 
ensues} between him and his master. 
rhe father of Lord Alton at length con- 
ents to his son’s union with the object 
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of his choice, and the pseudo nobleman 
is undeceived. The characters were 
most effectively supported by the respec- 
tive performers, and the sarce very fa- 
vourably received, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





LINES, 
Addressed to @ Young Lady who wished for 
Riches. : 
It is not riches to possess _ 
That can command us happiness ; 
Our home may be the lowliest cot, 
Yet Peace the guardian of the spot. 


Not splendour, Love, nor sumptuous fare, 
Can banish the intruder, Care; 

No dainties may our meals afford, 

Yet sweet Contentment bless our board. 





It is not on the couch of down, 

That rest and sleep are always known ; 
No; many an aching heart and head, 
Lie sleepless on a downy bed. 


Not Love, nor Friendship’s soft controul, 
Can always charm the rich one’s soul; 
That soul, Indifference may bear, 

Or Jealousy may rankle there. 


Then why, sweet girl, for riches pine, 
When every other gift is thine? 
And who would wish, of thee possess’d, 
''o be with other treasures bless’d ? 

3, Durham Place, Chelsea. W. P. 








SONG. 


‘4 Woman having rescued, ly stratagem, 
her Husband, who was a prisoner of war, 
from the place of his confinement, sings 
the following Song, as they are pursuing 
their journey homeward by night.] 


(ome, Raymond, Raymond, speed along, 
Dark fears upon my fancy throng, 
tor we are foreign wilds among, 

| With not a friend to guide us. 
Rough, rough and dreary is the road, 
That leads to our once blest abode, _ 
And hark! from yonder bursting cloud, 

The tempest seems to chide us. 


0, Raymond, I have wander’d far 

led by the light of Love’s pure star, 

Thro’ scenes where slaughter drives his car, 
To succour and to save thee. 

{nd there, full many a scheme I’ve plann’d, 

To bear thee from the foeman’s band, 

Who, raising high the vengeful brand, 
Soon, soon of life would reave thee. 


Success my daring toil has crown’d, 

No prison walls thy form surround, 

With quicker step then let us bound, 

_And fresh our spirits rally : 

For see, the storm is roll’d away, 

The smiling dawn leads on the day, 

And yonder, clad in rich array, 
Appears our native valley. 


All hail, ye honour’d objects, hail, 
Ye flow’ry lawns; thou fertile dale, 
And streamlet, where the fitful gale 
In sportive mood is swelling. 
And hail, once more, ye forms so bright, 
Quick rising to my raptur’d sight, 
That crown with ever new delight, 
The cotter’s happy dwelling. 
Oxford. -T. Gittert. 








ODE TO LONDON. 


London, thou queen of cities! spot most dear ! 
Thou Babylon, th’ emporium of the earth ! 

Thy very name is music to mine ear, | 
Envy of nations! cradle of my birth! 


Guardian of science, nurse of arts profound, 
Friend of the Muses! seat of classic lore! 
Thy commerce reaches all the world around ; 
Thy flag’s unfurl’d on each remoter shore. 


Heav’ns! what unnumber’d masses move 
along ! [crowd ; 
Thy fretted pavements groan beneath the 
Like waves on waves, the ccuntless myriads 
throng, floud. 
Like bees in hives, the buzzings mutmur 


Vo thee, the pleasures of mine earlier youth 
I owe, and here instruction’s wholesome 
rod [truth 
First rous’d my soul, and heav’n-directed 
Pointed the way, which “ gently leads to 
God.” 


Here, in the circle of a chosen few, 
J quaff sweet friendship’s recreative pow’r, 
Freed from the world and its licentious crew, 
While “ converse sweet,” beguiles the 
social hour. 


N 
AicAacnarcse 








VERSES, 
Written on Towton Field 


Awe inspired, I gaze around, 
As I tread the tragic ground, 
Where the cruel kinsmen met, 
Either fierce Plantagenet. 


England, many a mournful tale, 
Giv’n to mountain, plain, or dale, 
Witnesseth thy civil rage, 

Blots with thine own blood thy page. 


Towton! foremost thou in shame,— 
On a field of such dread fame, 

Eye hath look’d not, shall not look, 
In the volume of her book. 


Thine no few or vulgar slain, 
Princely carnage-covered plain! 


po a —— 
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oo Original Poetry. 


! ndivided, crowded grave, 


Of the mighty and the brave. 

In thy swollen bosom rest, 
E.ngland’s proudest and her best; 
Deep in death-form’d unity, 
Sleeps their raging rivalry. 
Saddest Sabbath ever sun, 

f. his travel shone upon! 

(ould no other day suflice 

For the deadly sacrifice ; 

But that blessed day of peace, 
When the Prince of Righteousness, 
On in sacred triumph rode, 
Thro’ the God confessing crowd? 


: ‘ace denoting emblems, none 
their ruthle: ss path were strown, 
sat the wretch in death-pang quiv "ring, 
Broke n arms, and harness shiv’ring. 


‘Them no gentle bells invite 

‘lo the sacred fane and rite; 
Vidly on the holy morn, 

\Yound the war-provoking horn. 


Mn the scarce sustaining heath, 
‘Thousands rush’d to mutual death; 
Darker, direr yet to tell, 

Brothers struck, and brothers fell. 


Lancaster, thy rose of red, 
Here its latest honours shed, 
Red upon the butcher-work, 
Shone the triple star of York. 


Yonder peaceful flowing water, 
Cumber’d with the countless slaughter, 
‘To the Whartfe’s remoter tiood, 

Scarce could roll its treight of blood. 


Wide! y warming beecon licht! 
vland. point thy sons the sight ; 

" 1 the horrid picture show, 

\il the guilt, and all the woe. 


It hy frantic faction led, 

‘Vell her kindred mingled dead: 
Burning for a dire renown, 
t.cad to Dacre’s broken stone. 


‘Thus shalt thou instruction borrow, 
‘rom thy crime and from thy sorrow; 
And thy children in their crave, 


rh 


Chey that living rent thee—save. 
llalifax, April 17, 1818. 7. 


IMPROMPTU, 

O.. reading the Lines ly Wim. Roscoe, Esq. 
on receiving from Dr, Rush, of Philadel- 
phta, a piece of the Tree under which Wm. 
Penn made his Treaty with the Indians, 
converted into an Inkstand. 





The thought, my dear sir, is genious; for 
when [Penn: 


This INKSTAND you see, it reminds you of 


And the Doctor well knew, trom your muse 
» divine, 

It could not be in better hands, Roseoe, than 
thine. 


Bath, March 6, 1818. E. T. Pirecris. 


SONNET. 


Addressed to the Reviewers of “ the Bara’; 
Lament,” &c.* 


Thanks to thee for thy praise—'tis like the 
sun 
Shining in brightness on a cloudy day: 
My heart leaps j joyous, as it used to play 
In early years, when life was but begun, 
And though a ‘lengthen’ d course I have not 
run [ fray, 
Deep wounds have pierced my spirit, in life’s 
And disappointment rising on my way, 
Seem’d to have claim’d me as her chosen son. 
Let this suflice—when shet, who as a star, 
Twinkling in glory, left this iower world, 
I pour’d my heartfelt sorrows—then the war 
Of mental discord came, and blame was hurl‘¢, 
But thine was praise—accept these thanks 
of mine, 
Though poor, sincere, the offering I consign, 
WILLIAM Lewis, 





Written on account of the emotion felt ly 
Prince Leopold when the coffin of the 
Princess Charlotie was slowly lowered into 
the Grave. 

By the Rev. WM. GiLiespie. 


“ [Invidious grave! how dost thou rend in 


sunder 
“ Whom love has knit, and sympathy made 
one !” Bualr. 


Down, down it sinks into that lonesome vault, 
That common bed of kings, the moulder- 
ing clay: 
Oh! yet awhile, let the dear coffin halt, 
For him one gaze, who weeps his soul away. 


Pale as the form of death, all blanched with 
woe, 

Of all he loved, he takes the last sad view. 

Just are those tears, which with a nation’s 

flow, [due. 

To youth, to virtue, love, and Charloite 


Well may’st thou weep, O prince! that form 
of grace, 
Fled, as some radiant angel, in the night; 
Thine the last smile that brightened on her 
face, 
Her life thy glory, and her love thy ligh:. 


Most gentle Princess! fair and good, an 

sweet, [cave; 

Cold, cold thou sleep’st within thy narrov 
Thy royal robes are now a winding shee’, 
Thy bed of state, a coffin anda grave! 


Closed are those mild blue eyes, and mu 
these lips, 
Whence love and pity flowed in acceiis 
bland,— 
Of that bright star, how dismal the octet 
The wail of grief is heard through all the 
land. 


7 mere 
* See our number for March, p- ! 
where the price is by mistake stated 0 
Is. 6d. instead of 2s. 6d. 
+ The Princess Charlotte. 
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1818. ] 
= mother and the child, the bud and 
fiower, 
Both. both were blighted, by one cruel 
stroke ; 


iicht’ning burst, ere clouds began to 
lower. ' 
And Britain felt, through all her isles, the 
shock. 
Or Claremont’s terraced height, or Esher’s 
prov e ’ 


No more shall see thee with thy chosen 


The 


stra V. 


{pour . thee shedding light, and joy, and 


love, 
To wipe each tear of misery away. 


Proceedings of the British Parliament. 353. 


And you, ye royal train! that circhng stand 
in sable garb, and museo’er all her worth, 

Who see the haope and glory of the land, 
The heir of expires, buried. in the earth! 


So shall it be with you, for it must come 
To this at last, when life’s short dream 
13 O’er; ftomb, 
Oh! may such tears as these bedew your 
Best proof of all the virtues they deplore. 
Yet Charlotte lives—lives in a nation’s love, 
The model of the young, the great, the 
wise, 
Lives—for a throne is set for lyer above, 
And angels hail a sister to the skies. 


Nov. 28, 1817. 
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DIGEST OF POLI TICAL EVENTS. 





GREAT BRITAIN, 

The two Houses of Parliament re- 
ssembled, after the Easter recess on the 
Md of April. 

Inthe Commons, on the 6th, Lord Al- 
thorp’s bill for the repeal of the Leather 
lax was rejected on the second reading 
by amajority of 136 to 150. 

‘On the 9th the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed the continuance for 
wother year of the Restriction on Cash 
sayments by the Bank of England, con- 
ending for the absolute necessity of the 
measure, on account of the present high 
srice of gold, the disposition to export 
ipecie to foreign countries, and the con- 
sequent disadv: antages to our own in be- 
ing thus deprived of all its precio: us me- 
tals. He stated that under the regula- 
tion adopted by the Bank last October, 
of paying in specie all notes issued pre- 
iously to 1817, the gold changed for 
ot had amounted to 2,600, O00. : ; and 


tis notorious that scarcely any part of 


that large sum remains in circulation.— 
This drain upen our specie Mr. Van- 
‘ittart ascribed to several causes: the 
lelicient harvest of 1816 which required 
extensi ore in NOL tations; the great num- 
ber of absentees, drat ving in eash their 
heans of subsistence from this country ; 
the residenee of our army on the Con- 
tinent; and the ne cociations of loans in 
Ragland by foreiga powers. The num- 
ter of English who have sailed from 
Dover since Ke bruary, 1514, amounts te 
90,000, of Ww lior a 77,530 have returned. 
He caleulated therefore that about 
1,00 U rensained behind, and estimated 
their annu:l expenditure at 23 millions. 
The ti. Hon. gentleman tikewied en- 
tered into the details ofa plan relative 
the issues of private bankers.’ It is 


proposed that they shall deposit in the 
hands of the Commissioners for liquidat- 
ing the national debt, by way of security 
to the public, stock to the nominal value 
of double the amount of their issues in 
notes under five pounds, or Exehequer 
Bills to the actual amount of their notes 
issued. They are also to pay a pre- 
mium of one eighth per cent., or 2s. 6d. 
in 100]. on every first deposit, and one 
shilling for every subsequent year.--- 
These notes are to be distinguished by a 
peculiar stamp to indicate that the secu- 
rity has been deposited. He concluded 
with moving two resolutions whereon 
to found a Bill, which were both agreed 
to. 

In reply to a question from Mr. 
Tierney respecting the rumoured issue 
of transferable debentures on the credit 
of stock (on the plan proposed by Mr. 
Dunn) the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
distinctly stated, that he had no inten- 
tion of proposing such a measure, _espe- 
cialiy while so large an amouut in go- 
vernment paper is floating in the 
market. 

On the 13th the following message 
from the Prince Regent was presented 
to the House: 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, thinks it right to inform the House 
of Commons, that Treaties of Marriage have 
been concluded between his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence and the Princess of 
Saxe- Memingen, eldest daughter of the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen; and 
also between his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge and the Princess of Hesse, 
youngest daughter of the Landgrave Fre- 
derick, and niece of the Elector of Hesse.— 
After the afflicting calamity so lately sus- 
tained by his Royal Highness, in the loss of 
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go4 Allowance to the Royal Dukes. 


his only and beloved daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, his Royal Highness is fully con- 
vinced that the House of Commons will feel 
how essential it is to the best interests of the 
nation, that his Reyal Highness should be 
enabled to make suitable provision for the 
marriage of his brothers ; and after having 
received so many proofs of affection to his 
person and family, his Royal Highness has 
no room to doubt of the assistance of the 
Hiouse in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for this Important purpose. 

In consequence of this message the 
ministers proposed an augmentation of 
the allowances of all the junior royal 
Dukes except one. It was originally 
intended to increase the income of the 
Duke of Clarence from 19,000]. to 
40,0001.; and that of the Dukes of 
Kent, Cumberland and Cambridge to 
30,000]. per annum; but finding a 
strong sense expressed against so large 
a grant, the advisers of the Crown 
thought it due to public opinion to re- 
duce the additions to 10,000]. for the 
Duke of Clarence and 6,000]. for the 
other princes. 

Even this arrangement, the House of 
Commons in a committee refused to 
sanction on the 15th, when the royal 
message was taken into consideration ; 
an amendment was then moved by Mr. 
Holme Sumner fixing the additional 
grant td the Duke of Clarence at 6,000I. 
2-year, which was carried by a majority 
of 193 to 184. His Royal Highness has 
in consequence declined the proposed 
errant, and with it the prosecution of the 
negociations for a matrimonial alliance. 
On the following day, the 16th, an ad- 
ditional 6,0001. a-year was voted to the 
Duke of Cambridge, and the like sum to 
his princess in case of survival. The 
former question was carried by 177 to 
95; but on the latter there was no divi- 
sion. The Duke of Cumberland was 
not equally fortunate, as a similar grant 
to him was negatived by 143 to 136, 
though a like dowry to the Duchess in 
the event of her surviving his Royal 
Highness was agreed to. 

We shall not, we trust, be suspected 
of any want of attachment to the House 
ef Brunswick when we congratulate 
the country on the spirit shown in this 
instance by its representatives. None 
ean be more hostile than ourselves toa 
parsimony which would prevent the so- 
vereign and his family from maintaining 
the dignity and splendour befitting their 
exalted station: but on the other hand, 
none can be more thoroughly impressed 
with the necessity of strict economy in 





every department of the public expendi- 
ture, and especially that branch of jt 
which affords the factious so fertile a 
theme for the excitement of popular dis. 
content. We have no hesitation in as. 
serting that the brightest rays which 
can encircle our royal house must, jn 
times like the present, be derived from 
the practice of the same economy which 
is entailed by circumstances on almost 
every class of subjects. It is not im. 
probable, however, that the idea ofa 
near approach of a general election 
may have tended to stimulate that vyi- 
gilance which the guardians of the pub- 
lic purse have manifested on this ceca- 
sion. 

The marriage of the Duke of Can- 
bridge with the Princess of Hesse is ex- 
pected to take place on the 10th of 
May. 

The union of the Princess Elizabeth 
with the hereditary Prince of Hesse 
Homburg was solemnized at Bucking. 
ham House on the 7th of April. in the 
presence of the Queen and the whole of 
her family, excepting the Prince Re- 
gent. Her Royal Highness was given 
away by the Duke of York. 

On the 14th of April a new financial 
plan of the Chancellor of the Excheqner 
was communicated on the Stock Ex- 
change. Its object was to receive sub- 
scriptions of persons desirous of trans- 
ferring any sum in even thousands, ret 
less than 5000I. 5 per cent. Consolidated 
or 3 per cent. Reduced Annuities intoa 
new stock at the rate of 34 per cent.; 
the interest on such stock not to be re- 
duced, nor the stock paid off for 10 
years from the 5th ef April, 1818; and 
every subscriber to have the option 0 
funding Exchequer Bills to double the 
amount of money subscribed by him, 
and to receive 3 per cent. Consolidated 
and Reduced Annuities in their stead. 
The subscription upon this plan to the 
amount of 30 millions was completed by 
the 18th; 27 millions Exchequer Bills 
being funded, and 3 millions raised by 
the conversion of 3 into 34 per cell. 
stock. Of this sum the Chancellor o 
the Exchequer has stated that he shall 
want only 14 millions for the service 0 
the present year ; the remainder to ope 
rate in reduction of the present Ul 
funded debt. rr 

The accounts for the quarter wich 
closed on the 5th of April have bec! 
made up at the Treasury, and the 1 
lowing is given as the statement of the 
net Revenue, compared with the pr 
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1918.] State of the Revenue—War in India, §c. 355 


duce of the corresponding quarter in the 
last year s— 


1817. 1818. 
(ustoms --- ° L1,912,296 - 12,003,664 
Excise -- 7-7-7 4,642,055 - - 5,151,805 
Samps--- 77° 1,492,611 - - 1,588,759 
Post-Otlice - - - - 342,000 - - 336,000 
Assessed Taxes - - 868,104-- 917,414 
jand Taxes- - - - 154,550- - 178,295 
Miscellaneous -- 98,595 - - 73,270 





ow 


19,510,211 L10,249,207 


Arrears of Proper- ) 993 71g 254,190 
gis - 





Total receipt - 210,533,929 £L10,503,397 
This account embraces the total of the 
aet Revenue, but by the following state- 
ment may be seen the comparative re- 
ceipts in the principal items forming the 
Consolidated Fund :—= 


1817. 1818. 
Customs - - - ZL 795,467 - - L1,290,277 
Excise ---- 3,669,218 - - 4,049,577 
Stamps ---- 1,492,611 - - 1,588,759 
Post-Office - - 342,000 - - 336,000 
Assessed Taxes, 1 808 867,104 - - 917,414 
Incidents - --- - 86,350 - - 67,771 


The total income of the Consolidated Fund, 
ia the quarter ending Sth April, 1817, 
was - - - - = = £9,518,103 0 0 

Ditto, 1818 - - - - 9,794,942 4 3 

Making a difference in favour of the quarter 
nuwéended,of - - - £206,839 4 3 

The charge upon the Consolidated Fund 

lor the quarter now ended amounts to 

8,830.000/., which, deducted from the in- 

wme, leaves a surplus of 894,942/. 4s. 3d, 

_ By late accounts from the East Indies 

it appears that the submission of the 

Peishwa of the Mahrattas (as mentioned 

inour number for December last, p. 447) 
ras Only feigned for the purpose of co- 

vering his hostile designs. Meanwhile 

he secretly assembled an army of 40,000 

nen, but the British government having 

aweertained his intentions, detached a 

loree of 4,000 from the Bombay army to 

oppose him. Notwithstanding their pro- 
tigious superiority, the enemy were de- 
ated in two actions on the 5th and 
ith of November; upon which the 

Peishwa fled to one of his strongest forts 

and the English entered Poonah, his ca- 

pital, in triumph. From the last of a 

long series of dispatches, in which these 

arcumstances are detailed, dated from 
the camp at Julyaum, Nov. 29th, Briga- 
r-General Smith, who commands thie 

British force, represents the enemy as 
retreating with occasional skirmishes as 
‘st as he advances. The loss of our 
‘my in the various affairs which have 
‘eurred is very trifling. 

From St. Helena we learn that Buo- 


naparte still perseveres in his secluded 
way of life, and in his refusal to take 
exercise, which have been evidently pro- 
ductive of injury to his health. It is 
presumed, that this pertinacious adhe- 
rence to his first resolution is intended to 
induce a relaxation in the orders which 
restrict him from going abroad beyond 
certain limits, without the attendance of 
an English officer. 
FRANCE. 

The attention of the two Chambers 
has been, during the past month, almost 
exclusively engaged by the Budget, the 
heads of which were stated in a preced- 
ing number (February, p. 69). ‘The 
Committee, to whose consideration it 
was referred, suggested, in their Report 
to the Chamber of Deputies, a reduc- 
tion in the proposed expenditure of 
22,291,000 francs. ‘The Report con- 
cludes with these words:—*“ ‘I'he resig - 
nation of the nation in these times of ca- 
lamity has been great and admirable ; it 
had its source in love for the king, but 
although this love will never change, the 
resources of the nation are exhausted , 
and we cannot conceal from you this 
terrible truth, that, of the extraordinary 
charges which press upon tt are not ter- 
minated in the course of the present year, 
it will be impossible for you to establish 
the Budget of 1819.” A strong sensa- 
tion is said to have been produced in the 

‘hamber by this evident allusion to the 
expenses incurred by the Army of Oc- 
cupation, and will doubtless stimulate 
the government to more active efforts for 
its removal. 

The recruiting law is represented as 
having given great satisfaction in every 
part of the kingdom, though it occasions 
an extraordinary expense. This, how- 
ever, is a voluntary measure; while the 
maintenance of the Army of Occupatien, 
to which the resources of France are po- 
sitively asserted to be inadequate, is a 
necessity—but, be it remembered, a ne- 
cessity of her own creation. 

Private letters give circumstantial de- 
tails respecting the apprehension of the 
perpetrator of the late attempt on the 
life-of the Duke of Wellington, who is 
represented as being an agent of some oi 
the expatriated French malcontents re- 
siding in the Netherlands. 

SPAIN. 

Since the arrival at Cadiz of the Rus- 
sian squadron which has been trans- 
ferred to Spain, great preparations have 
been making for the equipment of an ex- 
pedition at that port. It is understood 
that it will consist of 8 ships of the line 
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and 10 frigates of the first class, besides 
12: smaller vessels, anda great number of 
transports, which are to carry out 32,000 
troops. It is not yet known whether 
this force will be directed against the 
provinces of La Plata, or against the in- 
surgents of New Granada. 

‘I'he differences which arose between 
the courts of Madrid and Portugal, in 
consequence of the occupation of Monte 
Video by the latter, are not yet ad- 
justed. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor arrived on the 19th of 
March at Warsaw, and on the 27th 
opened the Session of the Diet of Poland 
with a speech from the throne in the 
French language. 


[May 1, 


A treaty with Sweden, supplementary 
to that of Fredericksham, concluded oj 
the 10th of September, 1817, has beep 
made public. It consists of 16 articles, 
and its object is to afford facilities to the 
trade between Sweden and Finland, anj 
between Norway and the White Sea... 
Its duration is fixed for eight years, com. 
mencing January ist, 1818. 

ALGIERS. 

The plague has been for some tine 
ravaging the capital of this state, and the 
Dey himself has fallen a victim to the 
disease, after a brief reign of about six 
months. His successor is Koja de (:. 
valli, who officiated as his minister of the 
interior. 








INCADENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c IN 


LONDON AND 


MIDDLESEX: 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 





Bullettr: of the King’s Health. 
“* Pindsor Castle, April 4. 

‘¢ His Majesty has been uniformly tranquil 
throughout the last month, and contiues to 
enjoy good bodily health ; but his Majesty's 
disorder is undiminished.” 

The Bank for Savings in Southampton- 
row, Bloomsbury, which was opened in 
February, 1817, has succeeded infinitely 
beyond its founders’ expectations. On the 
20th April Jast, 1472 individwats had made 
5846 deposits amounting to 22,5021. 19s. 
and had withdrawn 39291. 17s. 1id. 

Cariton House is about to undergo some 
alterations and improvements. The Prince 
Regent will meanwhile teside at Mariborough 
House which is preparing for his reception. 
The skreen in front of the palace will be 
removed and domestic offices erected ; and 
some changes will be made in the disposition 
ef the ernaments and furniture im the state 
apartments. 

The East India Company have promoted 
the.establishment of a Saving Bank for the 
benefit of their junior clerks and the 
numerous labourers whom they employ in 
their warehouses. 

By an Act of Parliament just passed, the 
penalty enacted in that of last session for 
persons offering Bank Dollars or Tokens in 
payment after the 25th of March, is sus- 
pended till the 5th of fuly.—And from the 
sth of July, 1918, tll the 5th of April, 
1819, no penalty will be incurred by persons 
tendering them in payment of taxes, customs, 
excise and stamp duties, postages, rents, peor 
rates, payments to bankers, or common 
Carriers, or to any persOn Or persons whatever, 
for the purpese of such Dollars or Tokens 
being transmitied to the Bank of Exg- 
land. 

The Committee for superintending the 
erection of a public monument to the 


memory of the late Princess Charlotte have 
given notice that in deference to what ther 
believe to be the public opinion, it is their 
intention, should their funds be adequate, 
to construct atemple on a scale sufficiently 
extensive to admit of its being appropriated 
to the purposes of divine worship and con. 
stituted a free church. 

On the 18th of March, at the anniversan 
meeting of the supporters: of the Jew’ 
Hospital, Mile-end Road, held at the Civ 
of London Tavern, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Sussex, upwards of 1200), 
was subscribed to the funds of that excellent 
charity, besides 5801]. towards the buildin; 
fund. 

March 23d, a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Westminster, in Palace Yard, held unde: 
the auspices of Major Cartwrighr, Sir F. 
Burdett, Lord Cochrane, Messrs, Hunt, 
Wooler, &c. adopted a string of resolutions 
on the subject of parliamentary reform, 
one of which asserted the right of universal 
suffrage ! 

The Benevolent Society of St. Patrick 
postponed their anniversary meeting ths 
year to the 18th of April as St. Patrick's cay 
fellin the Passion week. ‘The pupils sup- 
ported by this Society, whose number in 
1801 was only 65 now amount to 240, anc 
the vested capital is 27,8151. stock. The 
Duke of Kent was in the chair, and the 
subscriptions collected on the occasior 
amounted to 12701. 

April 20, the proceedings in the cas¢¢ 
the appeal of murder preferred by William 
Ashford against Abraham Thornton in the 
Court of King’s Bench were brought to @ 
close. The judges had on the 16th une 
nimously pronounced their epinion that th’ 
Was a Case in which by law as it at preset 
stands they were bound to give the ¢ 
tendant the sight of trial by battle. 1° 
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Promotions and Appointments, &¢- 


sunsel for the plaintiff in consequence de- 
jined to make any further prayer to the 
Court, which ordered the discharge of the 


sppellee. 


This result 


will not be very 


jtsfactory to the country at large and still 
»<3to the people in that part of it where 
ye circumstances which gave rise to these 
~oceedings occurred, and where the fate 
‘ Mary Ashford has excited an extra- 
We observe that the 
svorney General gave notice the same cay 


inary sensation. 


in the House of Commons of his intention to 
bring in a Bill for abolishing the barbarous 
practice of wager of battle in criminal ap. 
peals. 
The progressive increase of crimes within 
the few past years is demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing official returns of the number of 
persons charged with criminal offences com~- 
mitted to the different gaols in England and 
Wales, and tried at the assizes and sessions 


since 1811. 









































































































































Committed tor Tote a 
Trial in the 1811 $1812 | 1813 | 1814 1815 1816 | !817 iy 
, Pars. 
Years | oe 
Viz. Males 3859 14891 5433 4826 6036 7347 111758 44150 

Iemales 1478 \1685 1731 1564 1782 1744 | 2174 12158 
aula 
‘Total 5337 |6576 ! 7164 6390 7818 9091 |13932 56308 

Convicted and | 
-entenced 
fyoDeath . . #4014 |/*502 | *713 *558 #553 *g90 |*13502 ¥4952 
Trans porta- | 

tion for 29 | 25, 50} 53 | 88 60 | 103 358 
life . s | 
—— 14 yrs. 34 67 95 | 78 | 04 133 157 658 

——- 7 yIs. 500 | 588 622 | 625 826 861 | 1474 5496 

Imprisonm., 
(for vari- 2049 |2506 | 2759 ! 2574 | 8218 | 3663 | 5700 | 22469 
ous terms 
Whipping, 
é 1 1 32 1326 
ook tan 147 | 195 183 | 137 54 90 320 
2163 13913 | 4422 | 4025 4883 5797 | 9056 | 35259 
Acquitted - . 1234 |1494 1451 1373 1648 1884 | 2678 11762 
No Bill found, : 
and not pro- 940 |1169 | 12901 | 992 | 1287 | 1410 | 2198 9287 
secuted 3 | 
. | anil 
Fotal 5337 |6576 | 7164 | 6390 | 7818 | 9091 |!3982 | 56208 

fences {ac- 

cording to the | ° 

Convictions, 

Indictments, ' 

and Commit- 

ments) : , oa 

Lapital =. 872 |1050 | 1982 | 1018 | 1086 { 1584 | 2250 | 9142 
Not Capital : 4465 15526 5882 5372 6732 7507 111682 47165 

Total 5337 |6576 | 7164 | 6390 | 7818 | 9091 [13932 | 56308 

Uf whom were 

executed *45 | *82 | *120 *70 57* #95 | F115 *584 


———eee 





























on and Appointments.| Prince 
-LoPOLD of CoBurG, to be styled Royat. 


Highness, 


Ror V 

SOB. ViscOUNT MELVILLE, q 
oR Gro. WarRrenDer, Bart. 
‘HN Ossorn, Esq. 


Da 
<tar-Adm. Sir GRAHAM 


Moore. 


Ty Ve 
at Marquess of Worcester, 
“arrAdm, Sir Geo. Cock- 


BURN, 


Ke 
Ke} 


“tt-Adm. Sir Hen, HoTuaM, | 


New, Montuty Mac.—No, 52. 


to be Lords 
Commis- 
Usioners of 
the Ad- 
miralty. 





The Duke of RicuMuoND, to be Governor 
of Lower and Upper Canada. 

Francis DesanGeEsand GEORGE ALDER- 
son, Esqrs. Sheriffs of London, Knighted. 

Memters returned to Parliament.) Joun 
Jacos Buxton, esq. for Great Bedwin, vice 
5. H. Leigh, esq. who has accepted th 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Joun SINGLETON Cop.ey, esq. for Yar- 
mouth, vice Alex. Maconochie, esq. who 
has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, » 

Jas. Henry Leicu, esq. v’ce Richard 
Meyler, esq. deceased. 

Vou. IX, oA 
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Ecclesiastical 
Bretr, 
Lssex 

Rey. C.E. J. Deninc, to be chaplain in 
orcinary to the King. 

Kev. P. S. Fisuer, to the vicarage of 
Hurstbourne ‘Tarrant, Salisbury. 

Rev. Hexry Foorp, to the living of Sea- 
mitr, York. 

Rev. T. Forester, tothe vicarage of St. 
John, in Bedwardine, Worcester. 

Rev. P. C, Guise, to the vicarage of Long- 
rev, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Aucustus Epw. Honart, to a 
prebend in the collegiate church of Wolver- 
hampton. 

Rev. Pottip Kereann, 
Lancross, Devon. 

Rev. Jonn Kincpos, to the rectory of 
Marhamechurch, Cornwall. 

Rev. Jas. Tuos, Law, to a2 prebcid in 
Chester cathedral. 

Rev. J. Leere, to the rectory of Bleisoe, 
Beds. 

Rev. Tuos, Russex, to the vicarage of 
Luzwardine, Hereford. 

Rev. CurisTOPHER SMEAR, to the vicar- 
age of Wenhaston, Suffolk. 

Rev. Tuos. Tireman, to the vicarage of 
Holy Trinity, York. 

Kiev. Ciias. Turner, to a prebend in 
Lincoln cathedral. 

Births.] Lady Emily Drummond, of a son- 

‘The Countess of Waldegrave, ofa daughter. 

Lady Bridport, of a daughter. 

The lady of Viscount Ebrington, of a son 
and heir. 

The lady of Admiral Sir 
knowles, bart. of ason. 

Lady Eleanor Lowther, of a son and heir. 

‘The Countess of Warwick, of a son and 
heir. 

Married.) W. Walker, esq. of Gray’s-inn- 
square, to Catherine, youngest daughter of 

the late Rev. John Newman, of Sudbury. 

Edmund Foster, esq. youngest son of 
Rich, F. esq. of Clewer, to Maria, only 
daughter of Arthur Benson, esq. of Helling- 
ton. 

W. Buckler Astley, esq. second son of F. 
D. Astley, esq of Everley, Wilts, to Eliza- 
beth Assheton, daughter of T. A. Smith, esq. 
of Tedworth, Hants. 

Mr. Benj. Bensley, of Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, to Sarah, only child of Mr. Pook, of 
Mansion House-street. 

Mr. W., Williams, solicitor, of Wrotham, 
to Miss L. Kettel, third daughter of the late 
W. K. esq. of Watcringbury. 

Mr. G. Lockett, of Grosvenor Terrace, ¢ 
Miss Marianne Clement, of Vincent-square. 

W. Grassett, esq. to Eliza, daughter of the 
jate J. Hen. Barrow, esq. 

Mr. Alfred Mason, of the Commercial- 
soad, to Miss H. Eastfield, of the East India 
Docks, 

‘Mr, Chas, Chapple, cf Shoreditch, to 


Preferments ] Rev. J. 
to the rectory of Mount Bures, 


to the rectory of 


Chas. Hen. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths in London, &c. 








[| May I, 


Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Edwara 
Peat, esq. of Kingsland-road. 
Geo. Collings, esq. to Mrs. Rhode, widey 
of the late Capt. R. of the East India service. 
Peter Clement Cazglet, esq. of Petersfieid, 
to Olympia, only daughter of the late Chas, 
Cazalet, esq. of Bedford square. 


The Rev. J. C. Fisher, of Merton, Devon, 
to Harriet, third daughter of R. Litchfield, 


esq. of Torrington, 

The Rev. G. Butler, D.D. Head Master of 

larrow School, to Sarah, eldest daughter oj 
J. Gray, esq. of Wembly Park, Middlesex, 

J. Hughes, esq. of Oriel college, Oxford, 
son of the Rev. Dr. H. Canon Resiceiitiary 
of St. Panl’s, to Elizabeth, daughter of T. V, 
Cooke, esq. of Hertford street, May-fair, 

Thos. Snowden, esq. of Giay’s-ina, to 

Miss Elize. Hyett, of Camden Town, 

Licut. G. Drew, R.N. to Chariot, 
daughter of Ely Stott, esq. of [last-streer, 
Bloonisbury-square. 

Lieut.-Col. Dick, of the 32d Highlanders, 
to Eliza Ann, daughter of J, Macnabb, esq, 
of Arthurstoue, Perthshire. 

J. Barkworth, esq. of Hall, to Emma, 
eldest daughter of J. Boulderson, esq, of 
John-strect, Bedford-row. 

At Chelsea, Geo. Baster, esq. of Wantage, 
to Lucy, only daughter of Thos. Dreweatt, 
esq. of Winterborne. 

At Stoke Newington, Thos. Eyre Lee, esq, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Hodgson, of New- 
ington Green. 

At Bethnal Green, Mr. J. Brind, surgeon, 
to Eliza, daughter of the late Mr. W. King, 
of Shaftesbury. 

At Lambeth, the Rev. J. Young, of Bra- 
sennose colleve, Oxford, to Catherine, third 
daughter of A. B. Bellairs, esq. of Stamford, 

W. Spencer, esq. of Somers ‘Town, sur 
geon, to Miss Thompson, daughter of the 
late W. T. esq. of Kentish Town. 

Di:d.] On the 31st March, Mrs. Thorpe, 
wite of Robert T. L.L.D. late Judge of Sierra 
Leone, the able though persecuted champion 
of the abulition of slavery in that Island. 

In Duke-street, West Smithfield, Apri 
3d Mr. Charles Tanner, son of the Rev. T. 
Tanner, of Bradninch, Devon, aged 22. He 
had just completed with credit his education 
asasurgeon, and was about to return into 
the country, when an erysipelas hurried him 
to a premature grave. His religious and 
moral character, amiable disposition an 
generous hea't, have secured to him the love 
and regret of his relatives and acquaintances. 
His remains were deposited on the 9:5 In tat 
yard of St Bartholomew the Great. 

On board the Searcher smack, which w4 
to sail frora Miller's wharf, Lower Fas 
Smithfield, to Aberdeen, Walter Black! 
Trevelyan, esq. nephew of Sir Jon Tr 
velyan, Bart. 

Wm. Tanner, esq. of Berwick, 7 

In Baker-street, Lieut-Gen. W. St. Lecgt!s 
rate of the 24:h % ‘ght Dragoons, 56. 
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In St. James’s Palace, Miss H. Finch, 
jaug! heer: of the late Lady C. Finch, and 
ester to the Eart of Winchelsea, 


In Wimpole-street, Lady Anne, wile of 


H. Wfudson, esq. and daughter of the late 
N — ais Townsend. 

Melbourne House, Whitchall, Vis- 
e¢ watt Melbourne. 

in Upper Baker-street, Thos. Kentish, 
esq. of Anigua. 

in Fulwood's Rents, Mr. Jos. Arden, 54. 

in Northampton-square, John Sowerby, 
eo. SU 

in Woburn-piace, Mary, wife of John 
Delafield, esq. 

Jas. Lawson esq. F. R. S. Director of the 
Machinery of his Majesty’s s Mint. 

In Abingdon-street, B. J. Johnson, esq. 

Ia U3 incoln’ Vs tun Fields, John Dennett, 
EX], 

Mrs. Dowdeswell, widow of the Rt. Hon. 
Thos. D. of Pully-court, Worcestershire, 
Chancellor of his Majesty’s Exchequer, in 
the Rockingham administration, and sister 
t) 


the late Sir Wm. Codrington, bart. of 


Dodin, gton-Park. She has left three sons, 


theeldest of whom was late Governor of 


tie Bahama Islands, and the youngest at 
present represents the borough of Tewkes- 
bury, in Parliament. 

At Paddington, Wm. Abington, esc. 

At Chelsea, J. C. Jacoby, esq. 77.—Mr, 
Wm. Jones.—Jas. Fraser, esq. 71. 

A, Tottenham, Chas. Pratt, esq. 66. 

At Hoxton, Jas. Robertson, esq. 69. 

ln Globe Road, Mile End, Benj. Skutt, 
C3q. 71. 

In Audley-square, the Hon. Gen. Henry 
‘t. John, 80. He was brother to the late 
Viscount Bolingbroke, colonel of the 36th 
regiment, and had been 63 years in his Ma- 
jestys service. He married in 1771, Bar- 
bara, danghter of Thos. Bladen, esq. 

In Dean-street, Fetter-lane, Mr. William 
Preston. He was born in 1742 at Edin- 
burs, and received his education at the 
Hig Scheel and University of that city, 
ater which he became amanuensis to the 
celebrated Ruddiman, whose brother, a 
him as apprentice. In 1760 
he came te Lendon with recommendations 
t the late Mr. Strahan, who engaged hin 
mis office as a corrector of the press, and 
al iis death left him an annuity. Mr? Pres- 
ha was afterwards admitted into partnership 
bY his son, the present head of the firm, and 
‘0 continued till his decease. He very early 


wyenekdirses 
psatdit iy took 


i lite became a member of the fraternity of 


Frermasons, and im WT published * Ilhus- 
rations of Masonry,” 12mo. of which twelve 
editions | have heen printed. He also insti- 
ited © The Freemasons’ Calendar.” 
SIR RICHARD GAMON. 

: Died in George-strect, Har Lover-square, 
it Ricuarp Ganon, Bart. He was the 
whe chard Gamon, Esq. by 

n Grace, Esq. of Grace Cas*h 
y of Kilkenny, Ireland. He was burn 


daughter 
», in the 


1S13.} Nome Account of Sir Richard G vnon —Chapple Norion, Se. 359 


in 1748, and educated at Winchester School. 
At the earnest request of the electors of 
Winchester, he resigned the office of Com- 
missioner of the Salt Duties, that he might 
be eligible to become their representative In 
Parliament, which trust he faithfully dis- 
charged nearly 30 years. With him origi- 
nated that useful aud humane law for regu- 
luting the number of outside passengers cn 
stage coaches. In 1795 he was created ¢ 
Baronet. Sir Richard married Grace, 
daughter of James Jefferys, Esq. half sister 
to the late Duke of Grafton and the first 
Lord Southampton, by whom he had no 
issue. In 1796 he was united to Lady 
Amelia, relict of Thos. Ivie Cooke, Esq. 
daughter of the late and sister of the present 
Duke of Athol. This lady died in 1606, 
leaving one daughter born in 1797. ‘The 
Barone tey devolves, agreeably to the patent, 
in failure of male i issue, to Richard Since: 
of Grace Castle, lreland. A sister of Sir 
Richard’s married the last Duke of Chan- 
dos, by whom she was mother to the present 
Marchioness of Buckingham. 


GENERAL THE HON. CHAPPLE 


NORTON. 

Died at Wonersh, Surrey, the seat of 
Lord Grantley, the Hon. Chapple Norton, a 
General in the Army, Colonel of the Sct) 
regiment, and Governor of Charlemont, 71. 
He was third son of the well-known public 
character, Sir Fletcher Norton, many years 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
first Lord Grantley, by Grace, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir W. Chapple, one of the Judges of 
the Court of iKXing’s Bench. He served with 
great credit in America during the war in 
that couniry, and represented” the borougn 
of Guildford in several successive Pariia- 
ments. 

HUMPHREY REPTON, ESQ. 

Died at Hare-street Cottage, near Rom- 
ford, Humpurey Repron, Esq. He was 
born in 1752 in Norfolk, on the estate of the 
late Mr. Windham, and bred to the business 
of a stocking-manufacturer, and his sister 
and daughters for many years kept a hosier s 
shop at Hare-street. Mr. R. had the good 
fortune to obtain the patronage of Mr. 
Windham, whom he accompanied as tis 
Secretary to Ireland. On his return, about 
thirty years ago, he adopted the profession 
of landscape gardening, as he expresses it in 

one of his publications, “ junder-the first po- 
tr, nage in the country.” At that time the 
cciebrated Brown had been dead ten years ; 


and defended his principles against the 2:- 
tacks made on them by Mr. Price and Mir. 
Knight. After some years experience, hew- 
ever, as the writings of these genvemen 
began to effect a change in the pudic? taste, 
Mr. R. gradi ially contormed to that tasie, 
and recognizes it in his “ Ohbservahons on 
tne Chanzes of Ae iste in Landscare (so rden- 
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360 Some Account of George Dempster, Esq. 


and subsequently more fully in * Fragments 
on Landscape Gardening and Architecture,” 
dio. which appeared in 1817.) Mr. Repton 
was ai artist of elegant attainments and 
geood taste, more calculated to follow than to 
lead, and more attached to the beautiful and 
pretty than to the grand style of art. He 
wis evidently more at home in Gothic Ar- 
ehitecture than landscape gardening. Be- 
sides the publications mentioned above, he 
was the author of * The Hundred of North 
terpingham,’ in the Histery of Norfolk, 
8vo. 1781—* Variety, a Collection oi Es- 
say:,” 12mo. 1788—* The Bee, a Critique 
on the Shakspeare Gallery,” svo. 1789— 
* Sketches and Hints on Landscape Gar- 
dening,” 8vo, 1794—* A Letter to Uvedale 
Price, Esq.” on the same subject,’ Svo. 
1794—* Observations on Landscape Gar- 
dening,”’ 4to. 1803—** Variety, with the ad- 
dition of a Comedy and other Poems,” Svo. 
1801—* On the Introduction of indian Ar- 
chitecture and Gardening,” ful. 1808.-- 
Several of these were embellished with 
plates from designs by the Author, who aso 
furnished for twenty years the vignettes for 


the Polite Repository. To these frmts of 


his taste and industry may be added not tcwer 
than 800 M.S. collections on varicus sub- 
jects, accompanied by drawings to explain 
the improvements suggested by him at 
difierent places, with numerous letters writ- 
ten on the art oi Landscape Gardening to 
difterent persons.—The artist of the next 
Jongest standing in Mr. Repton’s line is Mr. 
Loudon, of Bayswater, whose works on the 
subject are generally known, and who has 
lately made the tour of Europe with a view 


t> improvement in his profession. One of 


Mr. Repton’s sons is a solicitor at Aylsham, 


Norfolk; another. who has devoted himself 


t> the study of architecture, is in the office 
of Mr. Nash, and was lately united to a 
daughter of Lerd Eildon. 


GEORGE DEMPSTER, ESQ. 


Died on the 13th Febrnary at his seat 
Dunnichcn, bortarshire, in his 86th year, 
GuorGce Demrster, esq. He was born at 
Dundee whore his graiudfather acquired a 
cousiderable fortune by commerce, and 
where his iather also was largely engaged 
in the same pursuits. After receiving his 
education at the grammar school of his na- 
tive town, he finished his studies at the 
ult ersity of Edinburgh, chose the law for 
his professton, and in 1755 was admitted a 
member of the Faculiy of Advocates.— 
While at Edinburgh Mr. Dempster asso- 
ciated with all the men of letters and fre- 
quented all the celebrated societies of that 
dav, Among these was the Select Society, 
fsanded in 1756 by Allan Ramsay, the 
j ainter, and intended not only for philoso- 
phical inguiry, but for the improvement of 
its members in public speaking. In 1759 
they amounted te 130, and included all the 
bieratt of the Scottish capital, as well as 
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many of the nobility and geniry. In 176). 
this celebrated society undertook the Hercy. 
lean task of refining the language spoken 
in Scotland from the vernacular idiom, any 
rendering it English both in purity and pro- 
nunciation. 

‘** What gave rise to this chimerical pro. 
ject,” says Ritchie, ‘* was the important in- 
cident of old Sheridan’s arrival at Edin. 
burgh, who had made the tour of Great 
Britain as an itinerant lecturer on elocution, 
This gentleman announced his appearance 
in the Scottish capital, and his plan of in- 
struction in his usual style of arrogance. 
vanity, and seli-coneeit; indeed the lotty no- 
tion he entertained of the vast Importance oj 
the art which he professed to teach, and his 
own abilities for teaching it, appear in every 
page of his flimsy publications. Mr. She. 
ridan’s lectures continued for four weeks, 
and such was the rage for speaking with ap 
English accent, that more than 200 gentle. 
men, among whom were the most eminent 
in the country for rank and learning attend- 
edhim. Availing himself of this Kind re- 
cepticn, he gave notice that he proposed to 


publish his lectures on elocution with seve- 
ral tracts relative to the subject in one yo- 
lume quarto. Most of the gentiemen sub- 
scribed ior copies ; anda similar project tor 
Improving the education ef femules was wel- 
comed by them with a similar subscription, 
‘the lone interval which elapsed between 
Sheridan's receiving the subscription money 
and the publication of this book exposed 
him to a paper warfare in the public jour- 
nals. ‘These lectures were delivered in Si 
Paui’s Chapel, and during their continuance 
the church was crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen, most of whem began to afiecta 
nicety of pronunciation in their ordinary 
discourse. Even the grave academic gave 
way to the prevailing fashion of the day: 
and Dr. Robertsoa was so much enamour- 
ed with it that he sported en all occasions 
his progress in speaking English, and to 
the day of his death persevered im the prac 
tice of enunciating his words with the most 
pointed correctness.” 

Mr. Dempster was one of the most active 
promoters of tiis improvement, and labour- 
ed in conjunction with all who were account- 
ed either wise or learned to introduce tli 
new language. Indeed the whole body o! 
the Select Society contributed warmly to the 
advancement of this plan, and he was ne 
minated one of the i6 directors of the “ Se 
ciety for promoting the Reading and Speak- 
ing of the English Language in Scotland. 
This epidemic, however, was not o! lon. 
continuance, for it abaied quite as rapidl; 
as it arose, and the vernacular tonzue "' 
North Britain still continues to be spoken if 
its original purity both in respect to lan- 
guage and accent in the “ gude town 0! 
Edinbro.” 

After advocating a few causes, Mr 
Dempster quitted the bar for the senat. 
having been in 1762 elected represental'* 
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»f the district of boroughs with which he 
and his family were more immediately con- 
nected, alter a struggle which is said to have 
cost 10,0001. So well satisfied were his 
constituents with his conduct in this situa- 
tion, that he was returned in the four suc- 
ceeding parliaments, and retained his seat 
for 28 years, till he voluntardy withdrew at 
‘he general election in 1790. As a mem- 
her of the House of Commons his senti- 
ments were always heard with extraordinary 
atention. This did not proceed from his 
delivery, though easy and fluent, or from 
his person and address, though the one was 
handsome and the other winning; but from 
the integrity of his character, which im- 
pressed full conviction on all who heard 
hum that he was not miiluenced by any per- 
nal or paltry considerations. ‘Though he 
accepted in 1765 the office of Secretary to 
the Order of the Thistle, the emoluments of 
yhich are rated at 300]. per annum, and 
yhich was conferred on him during the ad- 
ministration of the Marquis ef Rockingham 
with whom Mr. Dempster constantly acted ; 
this circumstance does not seem to have in 
ihe least degree biassed his conduct at any 
period of his life. 

Mr. Dempster did not retire from public 
alluirs for the enjoyment of inglorious ease ; 
but on his return to his own estate, he soon 
began to exhibit, by a practical example, 
what mixht be achieved in the country at 
large. tis improvements were by no means 
onasmall scale, as he commenced by the 
inclosure of the farms around his paternal 
mansion, the draming of a lake, and the 
building of a village. Neither were his 
views contined to the improvement of his 
private property: he was always eager to 
embark in every scheme lkely to promote 
the prosperity ot his native land. He was 
accordingly one of the first to engage in a 
society for extending the fisheries of Scot- 
land, was chosen one of the directors, and in 
that capacity, both in 1788 and 9, he deli- 
vered a ‘** Discourse,” to the members,which 
he afterwards published, “* containing asum- 
mary of the proceedings for extending the 


tsheries, and improving the sea-coasts of 


Great Britain, together with some thoughts 
on the present emigrations from the High- 
lands.” In this publication, he gives the 
outline of a project for putting a stop to emi- 
tration, by building towns, erecting quays 
and wharfs, and establishing cod and her- 
ting fisheries on the coasts of Scotland. This 
project the society to which he belonged at- 
tempted to reduce to practice. Consider- 
able tracts of land were obtained for trifling 
{ult-rents in the islands of Mull, Skye, &c. ; 
‘wns were planned out; subscriptions to 
the amount of 150,0001. were raised, or ex- 
pected, in aid of the scheme ; but, partly ow- 
ing to the new war, which soon afterwards 
broke out, and partly to the disadvantages 
‘ccessarily incident to a joint stock company, 
© zeal of individuals began to cool, and 
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their hopes ended in general disappoint- 
ment. 

This was not the only mortification of the 
kind that Mr. Dempster was doomed to ex- 
perience. Acting on the principle, that where 
labour is cheap, manufactures may be car- 
ried on with the greatest advantage, he had, 
jointiy with his brother, who had realized a 
considerable fortune as commander of an 
East Indiaman, purchased an estate ip the 
county of Caithness, and begun the necessa- 
ry erections; but in consequence of the war, 
and the pressure of the times, this specula- 
tion also was not attended with that success 
which it merited. 

If, however, he had the pain of witnessing 
the tailure of these more distant enierprizes, 
he was amply indemnified by the success 
which attended his eflorts to improve his pa- 
ternal estate. Here he drained the moss of 
Dunnichen, and besidés adding to the culti- 
vated surface of his domain, was rewarded 
with abundance of marl, formed by the de- 
position of innumerable shell-fish, though at 
an elevation of nearly 400 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea. The peat-bog of Resteneth, 
consisting of about 70 acres, was alierwards 
brought into cultivation, and mar), to the 
value of 14,0001. was dug from its bottom in 
the space of tourteen years. Within a short 


distance of the family mansion, the village oi 


Letham rose as if by magic at his command ; 
he feued out the land to the sons of toil ; 
and the place has now a stamp-oilice and a 
weekly market for the sale of yara and brown 
linen manufactures, which he zealously ex- 
erted himself to promote. By what means 
he achieved these improvements, is touched 
upon in a very interesting manner in 2 com- 
munication addressed by him to the Farme:’s 
Magazine, in Feb. 1803, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

‘How much depends upon mankind 
thinking soundly and wisely on agricultural 
topics, which, in point of extent, surpass a] 
others, and which may be said to embrace 
the whole surface of the globe we imhabit! 
1 would be still more lavish in my commend- 
ation of your design, were it not that I should 
thereby indirectly make a panegyric on my- 
self. For the last forty years of my life, } 
have acted in the management of my little 
rural concerns on the principles you <o stre- 
nuously inculcate. I found my few tcnants 
without leases ; subject to the blacksmith of 
the barony; thirled to its mills; wedded to 
the wretched system of out-field and in; 
bound to pay kain and perform jer- 
sonal services; clothed in hodden. and 
lodged in hovels. You have enriched the 
Magazine with results of your farniny 
excursions. Pray direct one of them to the 
county I write from; peep in upon Dun 
chen; and if you find one of the evils f hav: 
enumerated existing---if you can trace a 
question, at my iistance, in a court of law, 
with any tenant as to how he labours hi. 
farm. or find one cf them not secured by « 
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lease of nineteen years and his life, the baro- 
ny shall be yours. You will tind me en- 
gaged in a controversy of the most amicable 
kind with Lord Carrington, defending the 
treedum of the English tenants from the 
toolish restrictions with which their indusiry 
is shackled--prohibitions to break up inea- 
dow-land, to sow ilax, to plant tobacco, &c. ; 
all imposed by foolish fears, or by ignorance 
and confirmed by the selfish views of land 
stewards who naturally wish the dependence 
of farmers on their will and pleasure. God 
knows, Scotland is physically barren enough, 
situated in a high latitude, composed of 
ridges of high mountains; yet in my opi- 
nion moral causes contribute still more to 
its sterility. I urge the zealous prosecu- 
tion of your labours, as a general change of 

system and sentiment is only to be effected 
slowly: your maxims are destined first to 
revolt mankind, and long after to reiorm 
them. There never was a less successtul 
apostle than I have been. In 2 mission of 
forty years I cannot boast of one convert.— 
{ still find the tenants of my nearest neigh- 
bours and my best friends cutting down the 
laird’s corn, while their own crops are im- 
periously calling for their sickles. I ain 
much pleased with the rotations you sug- 
gest; and as those topics are very favourite 
ones with me, they occupy no small portion 
of my leisure moments. 

“The Highland Society being silent on 
the subject of the emigration of the Hig} 
landers who are gone, going, and weet. an 
to go in whole clans, can only be accounted 

tor by those who are more intimately ac- 
quainted with the state of the Highlands 
than I pretend to be. One would think the 
Society were disciples of Pinkerton, who 
says, the best thing we could do would be to 
get rid entirely of the whole Celtic tribe, and 
people their country with inhabitants from 
the low country. How little does he know 
the valour, the frugality, the industry of 
those inestimable people! or of their at- 
tachment to their friends and country! i 
would not give a little Highiand child for 
ten of the highest Highland mountains in 
all Lochaber. With proper encouragement 
to its present inhabitants the next century 
might see the Highlands of Scotland culti- 
vated to its summits, like Wales or Switzer- 
land; its valleys teeming with soldiers tor 
our land army; its bays, lakes, and friths 
with seamen ior our navy. But this is a 
long chapter. A Roman orator says, arms 
must give way to the gown—-a modern ora- 
tor might say with more truth, arms must 
give way to the wool the gown is made of. 

‘‘] was well pleased with your recom- 
mending married farm-servanis. 1 don’t 
value mine a rush till they marry the lass 
they like. On my farm ct 120 acres, I can 
show such a thriving crop of human stock 
2: delights me. From five to seven years of 
age they gather my potatces at Id. 2d. and 
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3d. per day, and the sight of such a joyou. 
busy field of industrious happy creature: 

revives my old age. Our dairy fatten: 
them like pigs; our cupboard is their a 
thecary’s shop; and the casten clothes 9; 
the family, by the industry of their mothers. 
look like birth-day suits on them. Some o; 
them attend the groom to water his horses: 
some the carpenter's shop; and ail go t, 
the parish school in the winter time, when. 
ever they can craw] the length.” 

Would to Heaven that such sentiments 
as are here expressed animated the hearts 
of all the landed proprietors of the Empire! 

In noticing the more important object: 
pursued by Mr. Dempster, we ought not to 
omit stating that he was the first to teach 
his countrymen to pack their fresh  salinoy 
in ice, by which means it may be sent to the 
British metropolis where both commodities 
find a ready market. 

The following deserved tribute is paid 
his memory in the Edinlurgh Courant :— 

In early youth Mr. Dempster suceeeded 
to the farnily estate, and, during the cours 
of a life extended beyond the usual period, 
exhibited in his conduct, on all occasions, 
the tinished picture of a complcte gentle. 
man. He was a schelar, a man of scicnce, 
an accomplished courtier, and a benevolent 
man. His very favourable exterior retlect- 
ed the image of the powerful and benevolen: 
mind within: his kindness to his tenants 
and dependents, and his extreme courtesy to 
all, were universally acknowledged and ad- 
mired. There was no subject within the 
compass of human knowledge, of which he 
was ignorant. ‘The ancient, as well as man 
of the modern languages, were familiar to 
him. He made the tour of Europe. Th 
learned sent him their works to revise, ani 
artists their plans to examine. before pre- 
senting them to the public. I fis own prin 
ed treatises, and his essays im numerous 
publications, and especially the speeches 
delivered by him in Parlia “ment, show how 
much he was skilled in the business of every 
department of his own country, as well as i2 
what regarded our foreign relations; and 
withal, how much he ever had the benetite! 
mankind at heart. The valuable improve 
ment which he suggested oa the fishenes, 
and the inexhaustible treasure of manure 
which he discovered in his own coult), 
will make him be long and gratefully . 
membered. ‘To him agriculture is indebted 
for many most important and valuable i 
provements. Ife had a pecubar felicity cl 
expressing his thoughts in writing ; and 
speaking on any important stbject, is 
manner, tone of voice, good humour, and 
benevolent look, all ope: rated like a “a 
and gained on every heart. It may be sae) 
said, that no man in the present gener 


has left the world more enerally an aie 
yPrycitt tate 


servedly applauded and admirec hel 
Dempster of Dunnichc:. 
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yeNRY WILLIAM COU LTHURST, D.D. 

We have in a former number of our Mis- 
celany briefly noticed this eminent scholar 
and Divine. But, as the following account 
_him is more in detail, we have inserted it, 
onder the conviction that it will gratify many 
>f our readers. 

Henry Wictttam Couxrtuurst, D.D. 
iate Vicar of Halifax, and one of his Majes- 
ty’s Justices of the Peace for the West Rid- 
wz of the County of York, was descended 
‘om an ancient and very respectabie family, 
ior some centuries resident in Craven. He 
was born in the island of Barbadcoes on the 
sth of May, 1753, and educated at the 
Grammar School of Hipperholm, near Haili- 
fy, He was adinitted of St. John’s Coi- 
lve, Cambridge, where he soon distine 
ruished himself by his great proficiency in 
classical and mathematical Nterature. At 
the general examination of candidates for 
tie degree of A.B. in January 1775, he ob- 
tained the hich honour of second wrangler. 
This would ai any time completely establish 
a reputation for talent and industry, but 
more particularly so in that year, since the 
senior wrangler was no other than the cele- 
brated mathematician Vince, the present 
Plumian Professor. These were the two 
mathematical prizemen of the year 1773. 
The subject of this Memoir still continued to 
preceed in the path toeminence. In 1777 
he obtained the senior Bachelor’s prize for 
the best dissertation in Latin prose, and in 
the succeeding year he proceeded to the de- 
cree of M. A. In 1781 he was elected fel- 
ow and tutor of Sidney Sussex, College, 
which oftice he sustained during the remain- 
der of his residence in the University to his 
own honour, to the great credit of his Col- 
lege, and to the permanent advantage of his 
pupils. In 1782 he became the Minister of 
Saint Sepulchre’s, commonly known by tne 
name of the Round Church in Cambridge, 
‘cere, as in the University pulpit at Si. 
Wary’s, he acquired great celebrity as 
‘2 energetic, ciiliglitened, and eloquent 
creacher. 

_ He presided in the school as moderator in 
‘he years 1784 and 1785, in which import- 
St and difficult station he displayed great 


“amen and ingenuity, the result of the pro- 


cundest attainments in mathematics and 
vawosophy. He filled the office of Scruta- 
‘fron 1786, was member of the Caput ia 
'87, and was appointed one of his Ma- 
“sty’s preachers at Whitehall in 1790. 
‘Sst in Cambridge he was exceedingly 
“cred for the cheerfulness of his temper, 
‘The primitive simplicity and integrity of 
vs MANNETS, for his taient in instruction and 
ehehiful conversation, and for the peculiar 
‘uency‘and innocent playfulness of his 
“", 0! which many remarkable instances in 


“*gant classical allusions and in strikingly. 


UStative applications, are in the recollec- 
y of his contemporaries. 


os - h end 
ne was row to exercise his rch men- 


tal endowments and splendid abilities in ; 
more extensive and useful sphere. 

Through the interest of Mr. Pitt, thea 
Prime Minister, he was presented by his 
Majesty to the Vicarage of Halifax, into 
which he was inducted on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1790, and in the following year was ad- 
mitted and created Dector in Divinity. 

The widely extended and populous parish 
of Halifax, at that time required for its ma- 
nagement the most happy and rare combi- 
nation of excellencies in character and 
talents. These were found co-existing in 
him who was placed at its head, and to whom 
so important a care was committed. Per- 
haps no other person could have been se- 
lected, possessing qualities so singularly 
suited to the peculiar wants of the district. 
cr to the temper of times so extraordinar, 
and so eventful. 

The French Revolution had at this time 
proceeded to a great and alarming extent, 
and had contaminated the minds of many 
with principles of insubordination and disai- 
fection. At this momentous season, the va- 
lue of Dr. Coulthurst’s influence as a Parish: 
Priest particularly manifested itself,to which 
was soon added the important office of a 
magistrate. 

Among those districts which nobly stood 
forward in time of apprehension and danzer. 
the parish of Halifax was most honourably 
conspicuous. The eloquence of its Vicar 
was employed in animating and encouragiiz 
a loyal spirit. 


As a magistrate Dr. Coulthurst was emi-- 


nently useful and vigilant; the portion of his 
time employed in the exercise of this office 
was of the utmost advantage to the commu- 
nity. In the discharge of his magisterial 
duties he ever discountenanced vice, incul- 
cated honest principles, wholesome senti- 
ments, reverence to the king and obedience 
to the laws, and was a chief cause that his 
parish. became so distinguished for public 
spirit and loyalty. He.was an instance of 
the compatibility of the union of the offices 
of clergyman and magistrate. For his mild 
and concihatory manners softened many as- 
perities, silenced many unhappy discords, 
and promoted unanimity and good will. 

As a clergyman he had, as a learned and 
dignified friend has often observed “ a purity 
and elevation of character which would have 
adorned the best ages of Christian antiquity. 
As a Divine he was learned and orthodox ; 
he embraced heartily the purest doctrines of 
the Reformation as adopted by the church 
of England. He conscientiously and justly 
observed ali her rites, and performed all her 
offices with the most impressive chasteness. 
His discourses were pure and practical, 
strictly conformable to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, ever exalting the Saviour, whilst 
urging his holy precepts; they united all the 
affectionate persuasion and all the earnest 
reasoning of a diligent and faithful pastor. 

He had the most extensive acquaintance 
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with the Holy Scriptures, and the pro- 
cundest veneration for them. His mind 
vas imbued and his memory charged with 
them. He sowed the seed of God’s word, 
tmuch fruit he has had in his labour, and 
who can estimate the fature harvest that by 
God’s blessing yet remains to arise! | 

Nor were Dr. Coulthurst’s attentions 
merely confined to his parish church. He 
paid an annual visit to each of the chapelries 
in his parish, and assisted the incumbent in 
lis duties, to whom he was ever ready to 
perform the part of a sincere friend and 
kind brother. During his presidency over 
the parish, ke nominated to almost all its 
perpetual curacies : nor must he be denied, 
what reflects so much credit on his judg- 
ment interrity and piety, the praise of the 
most scrupulous and prudent exercise of his 
patronage. 

Regarding the spiritual instruction of his 
parishioners, he soon perceived the great 
wart of an additional church in the town of 
Holux. To supply this defect, which had 

iz existed, and which had facilitated the 

separation of many from the communion of 
tne church of England, he built at his own 
expence and hazard the new church dedi- 
cated tothe holy Trinity. 
Tlus elegant structure, so essentially use- 
{1 to the public, has been a considerable loss 
to its pious founder. He has been highly 
instrumental in rebuilding several of the 
clapels, and more particularly in erecting a 
new chapel in a remote and desolate corner 
ol it; so that a country which, when he first 
knew at, was exceedingly deficient in church 
accommodation, is now adorned by its eccle- 
siastical edifices. Nor was he less attentive 
to the pecuniary interests of the churches 
in the parish ; he obtained considerable aug- 
mentation to several of them, and nothing 
afforded him more real pleasure than the 
success of his kind exertions. 

The character of Dr. Coulthurst was ex- 
ceedingly influential. He shone as ascholar, 
as a divine, as a man. His science, his 
faith, his humanity were genuine. Emi- 
nently distinguished for learning in youth, 
his knowledge was more enlarged and 
ripened im years. 

flis accurate acquaintance with general 
htierature he retained and improved, and his 
memory was richly stored with classic lore. 
{ic possessed no proud sense of superiority, 
nor ever made a repulsive display of his 
wreat attainments. He could condescend to 
the humblest capacity—he could instruct a 
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child or delight a sage. His doctrines were 
altogether conformable to the pure dictates 
of holy writ in all the essential points 9 
Christ’s religion, for few ever arrive at his 
scriptural knowledge. 

Of every moral virtue he was truly ap 
example. ‘Temperance, self-controul, mo- 
deration, humility, every christian  virtno 
was in him conspicuous. He possessed al} 
the charms of a humane and huinble mind— 
his benignity, condescension, and _urbanity 
gained him all hearts ; and every day of his 
later years carried conviction of his most 
inestimable worth to all who had the felicity 
of any intercourse with him as a clergyman, 
a magistrate, or a gentleman. But it is no: 
the lot of man long to enjoy such pre-cmi- 
nence in usefulness and in estimation. 

This most exemplary character was too 
suddenly lost to his beloved friends and pe- 
rishioners. He died of an apoplexy at the 
house of his friend J. H. Smyth, M. P. of 
Heath, near Wakefield, on the 11th of Der. 
1817, and was interred in his own parish 
church on the 18th,in the sixty fifth year of 
his age. The shock was felt throuzhout 
the whole parish; regret and lamentation 
were not confined to a few individuals. As 
children of one family they all deplored the 
death of its most respected member, and of 
its highest ornament. Never was pastor 
more revered, never was friend or compa- 
nion more beloved or admired; and if we 
may be allowed the expression, never was 
the intimate or the relative more adored. 
The day of his funeral fully evinced this— 
thousands assembled to pay the last sad tn- 
bute of respect to the earthly remains of 
their pastor and friend. Most of the gentle- 
men in the town and neighbourhood joined 
the mournful procession, whilst a crowded 
church waited the last solemn entrance of 
the deceased Vicar. This was a most im- 
pressive and affecting sight, and left upon 
the minds of all the strongest conviction, 
how good it is to die the death of the 
righteous and to have the last end like his. 
Such universal sympathy could not but be 
followed by some substantial proof of its si- 
cerity. They who so deeply lamented and 
so greatly valued the departed, longed to 
perpetuate the memory of his virtues to 
future generations. A spontaneous and 
liberal subscription was immediately com- 
menced, for the purpose of erecting a mont- 
ment to Dr. Coulthurst, which is new! 
execution by Westmacott. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Mayrried.| At Kempston, Nich, Fitzpa- 
trick, esq. of Woolwich, to Harriet. second 
dauvehter of Sir Wm. Long. 


Died.] At Ickwell, Edward Fysshe Pal- 
mer, esq. 72. 
BERKSHIREs 
At the Assizes for this county was tried, 
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yy indictment on the prosecution of Lord 
Folkestone against Eavestaff, the keeper of 
reading Gaol, for refusing his lordship, as 
, Justice of the Peace for the County, though 
vot a Visiting justice, admission into the gaol. 
: was shown for the defendant, that the pro- 
ecutor was denied access to the State Pri- 
ners only, who were confined on a charge 
»{ treason; that the usage had been for a 
secretary of State, in cases of treason, to 
-ommit to close and safe custody; and it was 
argued, that the statute did not authorise a 
ustice to demand access to prisoners so 
committed. The Learned Judge declared 
himself to be of this opinion, and the Jury 
‘ound a verdict for the defendant. 

The manufactory for working and spin- 
ning flax, established by her Majesty and 
he Princesses, this winter at Windsor, has 
aificiently proved the advantages of this 
mode of giving employment for the win- 
ter to the poor, and thus reducing the poor 
rate. 

Married.] At West Hendred, Mr. W. 
Belcher, of Abingdon, to Miss Mary Saun- 
lers. 

At Windsor, Thomas Waller, esq. of 
Perry Court, near Faversham, to Mary, 
voungest daughter of D. Smith, esq. 

At Uflingdon, Mr. B. Goodman, to Miss 
Cath. Milsum. 

Died.] At Abingdon, Mr. James Latham, 
4], 

\t Kingston Lisle, Mary, wife of A. E. M. 
\tkins, esq. 31. 

At Idstone, Lieut.-gen. Charles Tarrant, 
late of the Royal Engineers, 88. 

At Newbury, Ann, the wife of Samuel A. 
Lloyd, esq. 

At Reading, Mr. John Mansfield, 66. 

At Wokingham, William Keelinge, esq. 
88, 


BUCKS. 


On the 16th of March, a Savings Bank ° 


was established at Buckingham, for the be- 
ietit of that neighbourhood, under the pa- 
romage of the most noble the Marquis of 
Buckingham, Lord Lieutenant of the County, 
Which a sum of above 8501. was vested in 
mall deposits by the surrounding poor, 
within three succeeding weeks. nee See 

Apri 4.—A similar institution was pro- 
vosed at Aylesbury, by Lord Nugent, M.P. 
or that borough, which promises equal suc- 
Css, 

Married.) At Great Marlow, Mr. Edward 
Wyat, jun. of Oxford-street, to Frances, 
‘dest daughter of John Holroyd, esq. of 
\orthumberland-street. 

Died.) At Newport Pagnell, Mr. Thomas 
odtiams, 71, 

At Breughton, Mrs. Abbott, 86. 

At Ravenstone, Sarah, widow of Mr. Wm. 

odfrey, sen. 85. 

Near Beaconsfield, Mr. R. Fladgate, 60. 

At Great Missenden, T. Church, esq. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Some labourers digging gravel not far 
‘EW Montuty Mac.—No, 52. 


from the tumulus, near the old Roman road, 
which occurs immediately after pasginy 
Lord’s Bridge, on the left hand of the road 
leading to Wimpole, discovered, fourteen 
inches below the surface, a stone slab, cover- 
ing the mouth of a large amphora. Upon 
raising the stone, there were found within 
the amphora, which was full of water, a 
black vase of terra-cotta, of very elegant 
form, half filled with human bones; also two 
smaller vessels of red terra-cot/a with-han- 
dies. The whole have been removed to the 
neighbouring village of Barton, to the house 
of a Mr. Satchwell, near the church, where 
they will remain for exhibition for a short 
time; it being the intention of the owners to 
offer them to this University, to be added to 
the other Roman antiquities found near the 
spot. 
Married.) At Chesterton, Mr. Jos. Tuff- 
nell, of Rochester, to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of the late J. Fentham, esq. of 
Woolwich. 

At Balsham, Mr. W. Day, to Miss French. 

Mr. Downing, of Thetford, to Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, widow of the Rev. Mr. M. 

At Wisbech, Mr. Henry Ollard, to the 
eldest daughter of the late Samuel Stanton, 
esq. of Leverington.—Mr. Robert Morris, 
to Miss Phillis Rogby. 

At Cambridge, Mr. James Peters, to Mrs. 
Rowton. 

At Haddenham, Mr. John Burdett, of 
Saffron Walden, to Miss Eliza Taylor. 

Died.} At Arrington, Mr. John Wragg, 
54, 

At the Holmes, in Soham, John Pechey, 
esq. 65. 

At Wisbech, Mr. Jolin Hides, of the 
Anchor Inn.—Miss M. Marshail, 25. 

At Ely, Mr. John Flanders, 70. 

CHESHIRE. 

Lord Colchester has presented a well- 
selected law library to the city of Chester, 
for the use of the Judges and gentlemen of 
the Bar who attend that circuit, to which his 
lordship, when first called to the bar, be- 
longed, and in which he received his first 
brier. 

Some workmen, employed in sinking for 
marl, in a field belonging to Mr. Wicksted, 


-of-Charlton; found the remains of a Roman 


vase, about three feet below the surface of 
the earth, containing coins of the Emperors 
Valerian and Posthumus. 

Married.) At Witton, Mr. Wm. Stelfox, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Carter. 

Died.] At Neston, the relict of Dr. Abnett. 

At Runcorn, Mr. Wm. Barrow, 86. ; 

At Chester, the widow of Dr. Currie.— 
Mr. S. Griffiths —Mr. Wm. Orme.—The: 
wife of Mr. S. Parry, of the Sun Inn.—Miss 
Massie. 

At Cholmondeley, John Stephens, esq. 
Clerk of the Peace for this county. . 

At Frodsham, Mr. Higson.—The Rev. 
Charles Sawkins, Prebendary of Chester and 
Vicar of Overton. 
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CORNWALL. 
Savings Bank has been established at 
‘Truro, the business of which is transacted 
at Dr Bell’s Central School. . 

A meeting has been held at Launceston, 
1» consider of the propriety and utility of 
carrying the Bude Canal to Oakhampton 
ind Launceston. All present were fully 
convinced of the practicability and advantage 
of the undertaking. 

\t the Assizes for this county, the im- 
portant cause, Henley r. Wood, (late Lord 
Mayor of London) respecting the right to 
work certain mines, was decided agamst the 


4 
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fund all profits derived from those mines, 
estimated at more than 100,000I, 

Married] At Redruth, Mr. Hen. Pearce, 
to Miss P. Ellery.--Mr. Richard Paynter, 
io Miss F. Williams. 

At Bodmin, Mr. Lowe, of the house of 
Williams, Coopers, and Co. of London, to 
Miss Ann Hambly. 

\t Liskeard, Mr. Thomas Edgcumbe, to 
Miss Snell. 

At St. Gluvias, Mr. James Reed, to Miss 
Mary Uren, of Penryn. 

At Madron, Mr. John Hambleton, archi- 
tect, to Miss Marshall, both of Penzance. 

Died.| At Braddock, Mr. Thomas Tam- 
blyn. 

At West Looe, Margaret, wife of Nath. 
liearle, esq. 

At Trekenning, Mrs. F. Paynter. 

At Falmouth, Mrs. Sleeman, of Truro.— 
Mr. Henry Harvey, 68. 

At Little Arwennack, Mr. Rich. H. Fox, 
3}. 

At. St. Austell, Captain Lanyon, R.N. 75. 

At St. Columb, Mrs. Isbell, 74.—Mrs. 
Peters.—Mr. Wm. Bond, 98. 

At Launceston, Mr. David Palmer. 

At Rose in Vale, Perran, Rev. Jas. Ben- 
netto, vicar of Fowey, Peranzabuloe, and St. 
Agnes, 62. 

At Penryn, Emily, daughter of Lieut. 
Keenan, R.N. 

At Truro, the wife of Mr. Thos. Powell, 
surgeon. 

At Penzance, the Countess of Bellamont, 
daughter of James, Duke of Leinster, and 
sister to the late duke and Lady Charlotte 
Strutt, 65. 

Mrs. Carlyon, widow of the late Rev. 
John C. and daughter of the late James 
Winstanley, esq. of Branston Hall, Leices- 
tershire. 

At Redruth, Mr. S. James. 

At Helston, Mr. Thomas Gibson, Sur- 
veyor of Taxes. 

At Scilly, Miss Lucas, niece of the Rey. 
David Evans, of Trisco. 

At Redruth, Mr. Richard Grey, 43.—Mr. 
Jonn Trevena, 78. 

At Bodmin, Mrs. Gilbert of the Priory, 
75. To a refined understanding, and supe- 
ror intellect, she united al! the socia] virtues 
and fascinating graces that can adora the 
Semale characiey. Several individuals of 
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the first rank and eminence in life, courte 
her friendship and correspondence, amon--: 
whom were Dr. Johnson. John Hunter, the 
anatomist, and Captain Clarke, the circu). 
naviga‘or. 

CUMBERLAND. 

At the second Carlisle cattle show for tie 
prizes given by the Carlisle Agricuitural 
Society, which took place on the 22¢ of 
April, there was an excellent display of fie 
animals. This new institution is likely to he 
of great advantage to the district. 

There is some talk of a contest for the 
city of Carlisle at the next general election. 
A Mr. Perkins, a second-rate spouter of 
Palace-yard, dreams of opposing the present 
able and respectable members, Sir James 
Graham and J. C. Curwen, esq. If he gets 
a dozen votes he will have reason to congra- 
tulate himself. 

The total number of prisoners committed 
for offences in this county, during the last 
seven years, is 303. There is @ lamentable 
increase of crime here as well as in other 
counties. 

A green parrot, belonging to gentlemen of 
Corkickle, in this county, after having been 
in acage for eight years, deposited two ergs 
in two days, a short time ago. 

The typhus fever still prevails, or rather 
has re-appeared afresh in Carlisle, and in ve- 
rious parts of this county. Many persors 
have recently been carried off by it in Whit- 
haven. 

A Saving Bank has been estzbished in 
Whitehaven. The machine for the sweep- 
ing of chimnies has also been introduced into 
that town, under the patronage of the princi- 
pal inhabitants. 

Mr. Chapman’s report on the intended ca- 
nal from Carlisle to the Solway Firth, has 
just made its appearance, and it is highly er- 
couraging. He recommends the junction 
with the Solway to be at Fisher's Cross, near 
Bowness, and that the canal be constructed 
for vessels of from 90 to 100 tons: the length 
of the canal will be 114 miles. The expense 
is estimated at 71,188].; but this might be 
reduced by making bricks of the excavate. 
The annual revenue he calculates at 7,365. 
which is considered much lower than expe 
rience is likely to produce. The report hes 
given great satisfaction, and there is every 
prospect of the undertaking being entered 
with spirit, 

Births.) At Maryport, the lady of Joh 
Ponsonby, esq. of a daughter. 

The lady of George Ferguson, esq. of 
Houghton-Cottage, near Carilislejof adaug!- 
ter. 

At Howic, Mrs. Wim. Easton, of 2 $0”. 

Married.] At Scaleby, Andrew Hamilteo. 
esq. of Edinburgh, to Agnes, second daughte: 
of Rowland Fawcett, esq. ; 

At Westward, Mr. Thomas Huntingdo2, 
of Carlisle, to Miss Wilson, of West Curt 

waite. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. W. Sawyers, of the 
Caster Pense ef thet port, to Miss Peue. 


t 
‘ 
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At Langwathby, Mr. Liddell, of Penrith, 
+) Miss Lamb. 

At Crosthwaite, Mr. Thos. Nicholson, of 
Threlkeld, to Miss A. Fleming, of High Hill, 
keswick. 

At Whitehaven, Capt. Joseph Bacon, of 
the Cossack, to Mrs. Green. 

At Carlisle, Mr. James Hewitt, surgeon, 
to Miss Mary Hunter, of Brampton.—The 
Rey. Wm. Rigg, to Miss M. Postlethwaite, 
both of Flookburgh, near Cartmel.—Mr. 
Pears, of London, to Miss Brown, daughter 
of Mr. Brown, innkeeper, of Carlisle. 

At Stanwix. Mr. James Rothwell, manu- 
ficturer, of Carlisle, to Miss Baty. 

At Bombay, Oct. 4, 1817, James Farish, 
eq. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Rowland 
Furcett, esq. of Scaleby castle, near Carlisle. 

vied.) At Crosby-on-Eden,. near Car- 
liste, the 15th April, the wile of Mr. Gilli- 
burn, 79. 

At Calcutta, F. I. in September last, Mr. 
Tiaemas Wilson, first carpenter of the Prin- 
c-ss Charlotie East Indiaman, of White- 
taven, 32. 

At Mount Pleasant, near Whitehaven, Mr. 
Heuney, in the prime of life. 

At Sandysike, near Brampton, Ann, fifth 
daughter of Lowry Calvert, esq. 16: a young 
lady of most promising character. 

in Carlisle, Mrs. Blaylock, wife of Mr. B. 


watchmaker.—Mr. Robert Barnes, son of 


Mr. B, of the Lion and Lamb inn, 23: a 
young maan of considerable learning and 
good talents: he wasdesigned for the church. 
— Irs, Ciarke, widow of John Trenton C. 
eg. 98-—-Mrs. Slater—Mr. John Waugh, 
Ou. 

At Xerwick, Mrs. Ann Clarke, 92. 

In Whitehaven, Mrs. Rose, relict of Rev. 
Mr. Rose, of the dissenting chapel, in James's 
street, who died only a few weeks previously. 

At Seaton, Mrs. Westray, 85. 

At Bonney, near Whitehaven, Mr. John 
Graham, 9C. 

At Lanercost, parish of Lamplugh, Mrs. 
Little 88: her surviving husband is 84. 

At Ewslees, near Langholm, Dumfries- 
sure, Mr. Hugh Scott, 71, one of the eldest 
farmers under the Dukes of Buccleugh and 
Queensberry. 

At Trustonfield, Jane, the wife of John 
{larrison, one of the Society of Friends. 

In London, the Rev. James Boullen, 
"rench protestant clergyman of the Church 
of England, father of Mr. Boullen, French 
teacher, in Carliske—Mr. Geo. Ward, coal- 
ierchant, a native of Castlesowerby, near 
Carlisle, 

: At Braithwaite, near Keswick, Mr. Rich. 
4yson, 79, 

At Threlkeld, Mrs. Edmondson, of Red- 
dings, 91, relict of the lute Rev. Mr. E. 

At Middle, Isle of Man, Jas. Tobia, esq. 
eldest son of ] Jajor T. 

: At Hillhouse, near Brampton, Mr. Adam 
vaexson, 8X, 

DERBYSHIRE. 
A Branch Missionary Soviety bas been 


formed by the Wesleyan Methodists at 
Bakewell. 

Marrjed.} At Ashbourne, Daniel Smith, 
jun. esq. of Mayiield, to Harriet, second 
daughter of J. Rawson, esq. 

Died.} At Melborne, Mrs. Jas. Peate, 
28. 

DEVONSHIRE, 


A Benevolent Society, the objects of which 
will comprize a repository for the sale of 
useful and ornamental work, has been re- 
cently established at Stonehouse, under the 
patronage of Lady Emma Egecumbe. 

Wm. Arundeil Harris, esq. is engaged in 
forming an Agricultural Society for the 
western part of this county. 

Births ] At Exeter, the lady of Sir Chas. 
Dalrymple, of a son. 

At Plymouth Dock, the wife of a journey - 
man taylor of two boys and a girl. 

Marrted.} At South Brent, George BD. 
Northcote, esq. of Buckrell-Court, to Maria, 
daugiiter of the late G. Stone, esq. of Somer- 
set-tiouse, Somerset. 

At Plymouth, T. Slope, esq. to Mary, 
daughter of Lieut. Rogers, both of Kingsand. 
—Mr. A. Glanville, to Miss King.—Lieut. 
P. Manico, R.N. to Ann, eldest daughter of 
Mr. John Sole.—J.T. Shrapnell, to Miss 
B. B. Callard. 

At Ishnyton, near Ashburton, John Shep- 
herd, jun. esq. of [ppleden, to Miss Wills. 

At Exeter, Capt. Fdw, Woolcoinbe, R.N. 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of B. H.Walker, 
esq. 

At kenn, Lieut. Skinley, R.N. to Ehza, 
third daughter of Win. Lester, esq. of Rother- 
hithe. 

At Topsham, Lieut. Lambert, R.N. to 
Miss Sarah Clapp. 

Mr Taylor, of Totnes, to Harriet, second 
daughter of Capt. Carew, R.N. of Tiverton. 

Died.] At Exeter, Rev. Edward Hare, 
of Leeds, 43.—Mr. David Nurton, 71.— 
Sam. Churchill, esq.—The wife of Mr. J. 
Youldon.—Mr. Wm. Richards, 62.—Mr. 
John Chubb, 68. 

At Eggesford, the Rev. John Churclfill, 
formerly Fellow of C. C. G. Oxford, and 
many years rector of Eggesford and Chaw- 
leigh, in-this-county, 77.—Mr. John Tiay- 
wood, 83. 

At Plymouth, Mr. G. Grover, son of H. 


Grover, esq, of Hemel Hempstead, one of 


the midshipmenof his Majesty’s ship Impreg- 
nable, 19. His funeral was attended by «il! 
the officers of the ship ; and Lord Exmouti, 
under whom he served at Algiers, paid the 
same honour to his memory.—Mrs. Piddie. 
66.—Mr. John Rowe, 81. | 

At Kenn, Mr. Wm. Hawkins, 79. 

At Stoke, Mr. Alex. Usborne,. purser, 
R.N. . 

At Exmouth, Margaret, wife of Jon 
S~weetland, esq. 2}. 

At Bishopsteignton, Major J. G. Bracturds 


‘late of the 58th reg. 50. 


At Barnstaple, Mrs. Joan Barber. 
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\t Totnes, Ann,daughterof J. H. Greene, 
esq. of Reading. 

it East Teignmouth, Louisa, second 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Moody, of Ba- 
thampton-House, Wilts. 

At Sidmouth, Jas. Clarke, M.D. formerly 
physician to Nottingham Hospital, 45. 

in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
Lieut. Ebenezer Winton, R.N. of Exmouth. 

{t Snelling’s, near Plymouth, N. Augus- 


uf the Plymouth Division of Royal Marines. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Among the many improvements that have 
taken place last winter in this county, with 
the intent to give employ to the labouring 
poor, there is none meve praiseworthy or 
more honeurable to its founder than the 
iew public bridge and causeway erected 
over the river Frome, at Bradford Pe- 
verell, near Dorchester, adjoining the estate 
of Geo. Purlmg, esq. This desirable work 
is just tinished, ai that gentieman’s sole ex- 
pense, under the direction of the ingenious 
engineer, Mr. J. D. Harvey, of Weymouth. 
The new hne of road over Ridgway Hill, 
projected by Mr. Harvey, is far advanced 
tuwards its completion, and is well worthy of 
the inspection of the curious, for its unique 
design and singular appearance. 

Marited.] At Poole, Capt. R. Tait, to 
Mrs. Baker.—Mr. W. D. Stroud, to Miss 
Eliza Wilhs. 

Died.} At Dean’s Court, Anne, second 
dauz iter of the Rev. Sir Jas. Hanham, bart. 
it. 

At Poodle, Martha, relict of Rev. Mr. 
Favconer.—Mrs,. Mills. 

DURHAM. 

Married.} At South Shields, Mr. Bell, 
sol.citor,of London, to the eldest daughter of 
C. Bainbridge, esq. solicitor. 

John Martindale, jun. esq. of the Flatts, 
t>» Mary Ann, daughter of E. Cocks, esq. of 
Middleton Hall. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Alexander, to Miss 
Dobing. 

At Heighington House, Duncan Forbes, 
esq. of Culloden, to Sarah, daughter of the 
late Rev. Jos. Walker, of Lanchester. 

At Bishopauckland, Thos. Peacock esq. of 
Escomb, to Marian Bryan, niece to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. 

Died.| At Gateshead, Mr. Wm. Palmer. 

At Bishopauckland, Mr. Wm. Walton, 78. 
—Mr. Geo. Gibbon, 92. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, Mrs. Mary Wel- 
yank, 74. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Peter Taylor, 
48.—Mr. Jos. Morton, 36. 

At Seaham, Mr. Michael Watson, 50. 

At Barnardcastie, Jane, wife of Mr. Rob. 
Phillipson. 

At Burdon, near Darlington, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew Kent, 50. 

At Sedgefield, Mrs. Relph, 83. 

At Ethelston Abbey, the wile of Mr. Hen. 
Cook, 27. 


\t Bedlington, Mr. Hen Gibson, 64, 
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At Edmondbyers, Mr. Hen. Robson, 57. 

—Mrs. Proud, 59. 
ESSEX. 

Ata meeting of gentlemen and freeholde,, 
residing in the neighbourhood of Eppins 
Forest, it was rsolved to oppose the intende, 
disforestment of the Crown Lands there. 
Mr. Montagu Burgoyne, one of the verder. 
ers, however, deciared himself a friend tp 
the inclosure, which would afford empjoy. 
ment and food. Government, he said, wa; 
in duty bound not to permit 12,000 acres ty 
lie waste in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
but to make that useful to the communi 
which at present was an encouragement ¢; 
plunder and every kind of immorality, 

Married.} At Walthamstow, John Hy! 
Harris, esq. of Caius college, Cambridge, ¢, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Wm. Walt, 
esq. of Girdlers’ Hall. | 

At Danbury, Mr. John Wells, to Harries, 
daughter of the late W. Gibbs, esq. 

Mr. W. Gray, of Leeds, to Charlotte. 
fourth daughter of the late John Hill, esq, 0; 
Woodtord. 

Died.] At Colchester, Mrs. Robinson 

At Chelmsford, Mrs. Ruffell, 58, 

At Hazleigh Hall, the wife of Mr. Foster 
Clarke. 

At Wanstead, Rob. Wilkes, esq. 64. 

At Durrington House, Sheering, Jon 
Feake, esq. 75. 

At Barking, Rev. John Parker. 

At Harwich, the relict of Capt. A. Deane, 
— ir. Offord, 60.—-Mr. Byrnes, 60. 

GLOUCESTER. 

A society has been established at Chelten- 
ham, under the patronage of several ladies 
of distinction, for the relief of poor lying-i 
women, under the denomination of the Co- 
burg Society. 

The completion of the Gloucester and 
Rerkeley Canal may be expected in less than 
two years, an act of parliament having been 
obtained for carrying the line to Sharpness 
Point, instead of Berkeley Pill, originally i- 
tended. | 

Seven capitals of the pentacrinite, (one o! 
which has the column attached to it,) have 
been recently found in the parish of Avre. 
in this county, imbedded in a thin stratum 
of calcareous stone, and in excellent preset- 
vation. They were discovered by Mr. Ryder. 
a resident in the parish, and are deposited 
in his valuable cabinet of extraneous fossils. 

The foundation stone of a new Nationé 
School has been laid at Thrup, near Strout’. 

At the assizes for this county 43 prisone!s 
received sentence of death, 5 of whom wer 
left for excecution. 

Married.) At Clifton, J. P. Plumtre, 
barrister-at-law, to Catherine, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Paul Cobb Methuen, €sq- 

At Cheltenham, Captain Honyman, - 
nadier Guards, second son of Sir Wa. F 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Adm 
Bowen. . | 

Aaron Crossly Seymour, esq. eldest son ° 
the Rev. John Crossly S. of Dublin, t Ann: 


lat 





il 


‘only daughter of John Geale, esq. of the 


same city, banker. 

Died.} At Frenchay, Mr. Rich. Hale, 
68. 

At Bodington, John Arkell, esq. 51. 

At Cheltenham, Alex. Jaffray, esq. 83.— 
Mrs. Cook.—Mrs. Hatton, 5%.—Rev. Jas. 
Wells, D.D. of Cowley Place, Devon, and 
rector of Ellesborough. 

At Coln, St. Aldwins, Mrs. Lambe. ' 

At Oldbury, the relict of Mr. Wm. White, 
82, 

At Clifton, Jas. Jones, esq. 26.—Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Gerrard, esq. and only 
sister of Lieut.-Gen Sir Holgrove Turner. 

At West End House, Wm. Summers, esq, 

At Colesborne, Rev. Manley Holmes. 

At Bourton-on-the-Water, Mrs. Hall, 74. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

The herring fishery at Portsmouth, this 
season, produced upwards of 20,000). Up- 
wards of five thousand barrels were cured, 
and generally found a good market. 

James Williams, printer and bookseller of 
Portsea, who was sentenced in Michaelmas 
term last to pay a fine of 1001. and to be im- 
prisoned a year, for publishing Hone’s paro- 
dies, has been released by an order from the 
Secretary of State. 

Capt. Dobree, nephew of Sir J. Sauma- 
rez, and eight brave seamen, were drowned 
the 9th of March at Guernsey, in attempt- 
ing to rescue from a rock the crew of a ves- 
sel wrecked, and who were in danger of pe- 
rishing. Captain D.’s father, from the 
beach, beheld the loss of his gallant son: 

Birth.| At Southampton, Lady James, 
of a son. 

Married.} At Alverstoke, Lieut. M‘Ar- 
thur, R.M. to Mary, only daughter of the 
late Lieut. M‘Arthur, of the Royal Hospital 
at Haslar. 

Mr. Wm. Cooper, eldest son of Robert 
C. esq. of Winterslow, to the only daughter 
ot Mr. Watson, of Sherfield, near White- 
parish. 

Lieut. Appleby, R.N. to Penelope, young- 
est daughter of Mrs. Webb, of Brockhurst. 

At Portsea, Lieut. Geo. Thos. Smith, 
R.N. to Catherine, second daughter of the 
late Capt. Sevens, R.N. 


J.T. Willis, esq. to Mary, only daughter 


of the late Capt. Jas. Irwin, R.N. of Hythe. 

Died.) At Winchester, Mr. Geo. Cook.— 
Mrs. Talmage. 

At Marwell Hall, Wm. Long, esq. M.D. 

At Sparsholt, Mr. Cole. 

At Ringwood, Mr. Collins. 

At Tufton, Mr. Pain, 69. 

At Alverstoke, Mrs. Martha Colnett, 66. 

At Fast Parley, Mrs. Dale. 

At Merrifield, Mrs. Bentley, 62. 

At Gosport, Mrs. Hollis, eldest daughter 
my late W. H. esq. and sister of Capt. H. 


_At Havant, the relict of John Bullen, esq. 
ite of Weymouth, 85. 

At Fareham, Mrs. Butler. 
At Covington, J. Head, esq. » 
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At Christchurch, Chas. Reeks, esq. 69. 

At Southampton, Mr. Webber, 82.—Mr. 
John Steele, 57.—Mr. Thos, Wallis.—John 
Fergusson, esq. Admiral of the White, 87.— 
Mr. Nicholas Robinson, 84. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

At the Assizes for this county, out of 66 
prisoners, 20 received sentence of death, 
but were all reprieved excepting one. 

Married.) At Hereford, Henry Unett, 
esq. of Withington Court, to Mary, second 
daughter of E. S. Lechmere, esq.—M. A. 
W. Alexander Madox, esq. of Tre Madoc, 
to Eliza, widow of the late Rodrick Gwynne, 
esq. of Buckland, Brecon. 

At Goodridge, Capt. Geo. Adams, of the 
Sist reg. of foot, to the daughter of Jos. 
Lloyd, esq. of Mount Craig, near Ross. 

At Kington, the Rev. George Brown, to 
= eldest daughter of Mr. Walter Wat- 

ins. 

At Upper Sapey, Mr. Benj. Eaton, of 
Clifton-upon Teme, to Miss Sarah Carter. 

Died.] At Hereford, John Gwillim, esq. 
89.—Harriet, the wife of the Rev. Mr. C. J. 
Bird, of Mordiford; a daughter of Mr. Bird, 
about 12 years é6f age, and also an infan: 
child died on the same day. 

At Bromyard, Eliz. Johnson, 103. 

At Ledbury, Mr. John Matthews, 82. 

At Whitchurch, Mr. John Brown, 63. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Harpenden, the Rey. 
Joseph Douton, of Wheathampstead, to 
Georgiana, daughter of the late — Wade, 
esq. and niece to Sir Francis Bassett.—Mr. 
Enever, of Wadbarns, near Westmill, to 
Miss Cooper, of the Bell Inn, Buntingford. 
—Mr. G. Manley, of London, to Clarissa, 
seventh daughter of the late Benjamin Kent, 
esq. of Cashio Bridge, near Watford, Herts. 

Died.| At Broadwater, near Stevenage, 
Capt. Wm. Ince. 

At Turner’s Hill, the widow of J. Shep- 
herd, esq. 78. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.} At Huntingdon, Mr. Edward 
Maile, jun. to Miss Roe, of Brampton. 

Died] At Farcett Fen, Mr. Thos. Bird, 
66. 
_ At Eason Lodge, near Yaxley, Mrs Ann 
Eason, 104. 

At Huntingdon, Mrs. Furbor, 74. 

At St. Ives, Rev. Fras. Goodson Panting. 

At Fletton, Rob. Wright, esq. 73. 

At Elton, Miss Mary Ann Pepper, 28. 

KENT, 

Charles Hussey, in whose possession some 
of the property of the late Mr. Bird, o! 
Greenwich, was found, has been apprehend- 
ed at Deddington, Oxfordshire, on suspicion 
of having murdered that gentleman and his 
housekeeper, and committed to Maidstone 
Gaol to await his trial. _ 

At the late Assizes for this county, such 
was the press of business on the crown side, 
there being 172 prisoners, that it wag found 
necessary to leave all the special jury causes. 
seven in number, until the next assizcs. 
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Both the Judges, as well as Serjeant Onslow 
and the Common Serjeant, tried criminal 
cases; and to find room for them all an 
Anabaptist chapel was turned into a court of 
justice, 

Married.) Rev. George Henry Hasker, 
of Lenham, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Jas. Chalk, esq. of Queenborough.—The 
Rev. Henry Thomas Ellicombe, of Bitton, 
Gloucester, to Anne, fourth daughter of 
Wn. Nicholson, esq. of St. Margaret’s next 
Rochester. 

At Barming, James Gill, esq. of Filmer, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of the late William 
Selby, esq. 

At Longfield, Charles Whittaker, esq. of 
Barming, to Miss Andrus. 

Died.| At Hollydale, near Bromley, Col. 
James Kirkpatrick, 89. 

At Sydenham, Hugh French, M.D. 82. 

At Bartristone Cottage, Eliza, wife of 
Lieut. Pitman, R.N. 31. 

At Sandwich, the wife of Mr. Augustine 
Forrest, 55. 

At Margate, Mr. Charles Barrett, 26. 

Rev. Mr. Fontaine, vicar of Sutton-at- 
Hone, and Horton Kirby, 75. 

At Greenwich, Ann, widow of Lieut.-gen. 
Forbes M‘Bean, R.A. 88.—James Pollock, 
esq. surgeon. R.N. 

At Chatham, Mrs. Davis, 32.—Lieut. D. 
Calder, 47th foot. 

At Canterbury, Mrs. Ann Cullen, 72.— 
Sarah, wife of Mr. B. Baines, printer, 46. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Dering, relict 
of Sir Edward D. bart. of Surenden Dering, 
73. 

At Broad Stairs, Mr. John Hurst, sen. 92. 

At Whitstable, Mr. John Brice, 72. 

At Sturry, Mrs. Johnson, 93. 


LANCASTER, 


The trustees and directors of the Savings 
Bank lately instituted in Liverpool, have 
urchased the building called Freemasons’ 
fall, in Bold-street, in order to conduct the 
business in which they have engaged, with 
greater convenience. The sums deposited 
already exceed 80001. 

A Tyburn ticket, exempting the holder 
from all parish offices, was lately sold at 
Manchester, for 280]. exclusively of auction 
duty. 

Mr. B. Wood, optician, of Liverpool, has 
invented an ingenious instrument for ascer- 
iaining the longitude without calculation, 
which has been submitted to the Board of 
Admiralty, and obtained their approbation. 

Married.) At Manchester, Mr. Thomas 
Jones, of Newcastle, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Wm. Harding, esq. cf Betley.— 
Rey. J. Clarkson, Fellow of Prinity College, 
Cambridge, to Miss Furnell, of Rotherfield 
Peppard.—Mr. Thomas Hardman, to Mies 
Hollingworth.—Mr. John Heatley, to Miss 
Ann Booth. 

At Liverpool, Capt. C. Pilkington, of the 
brig Brown, of Workington, to Miss Scott. 
—KR. Atkinson, jun. esq. of Castle Park, to 









Frances, second daughier of N. Grj 
esq. of Preston. ena 

Died.] At Liverpool, the wife of Mr J 
Gunnery, attorney.—Mrs. Seed, 105.—Ca,, 
John Hargrove, of the Lovely Nelly * 
Workington —Mr. Edward Clarke, 54.” 

t iwell, near Bolton q 
Smalley, 66. Hanatinarcon 
_ At Galgate, near Lancaster, Captain Johy 

Yeates, of the Westmoreland Militia, 39, 

At Oldham, Mrs. Ballott, youngest dangh. 
ter of Col. Lees. ; 

At Manchester, Wi. Boyd, ese. 47,— 
Mr. Harding, jun. formerly of ‘Tamworth 
and of the firm of Sir R. Peel and Co—Mp. 
John Stevenson.—Sarah, third dauchter 9: 
Henry Faringdon, esqg.—Mrs. Lightbourne 
77.— Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Holmes.—Mr. Thomas Dunning. 

At Lancaster, Mr. Wm. Leeming, 75,— 


ion) 


Wm. Fisher, esq. Comptroller of Customs, 
69.—The wife of Mr. Van Hemert, 67. 

At Ardwick, near Manchester, John, se- 
cond son of John Harding esq. 19. 

At Bury, the Rev. Sir Henry William 
Clerke, bart. rector of that place, 66. He 
succeeded to the title on the death of his 
brother, Sir Francis, who was killed at ‘Sa- 
ratoga, in 1777, and married in 1792, By- 
zantia, eldest daughter of Thos. Cartwright, 
esq. of Aynho, Northamptonshire, by whom 
he had several children. -He published, in 
1790, “ Thoughts on the Means of Preseri- 
ing the Health of the Poor, by the Preven- 
tion of Epidemic Fevers.” 8vo. 

At Eccles, the Rev. James Clowes, vicar 
of that place, and rector af Salford, Man- 
chester. He was formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. and was a zealous dis- 
ciple of Baron Swedenborg, as will appear 
from the fellowing list of his publications;— 
** Swedenborg’s Celestia Arcana, translaied 
into English,” 12 vols. 8vo.—-** New Jerusa- 
lem Sermons,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1796.—* Letters 
toa Member of Parliament. on the Writings 
of Swedenborg, containing a Refutation ol 
Barruel’s Calumnies against him,” v0. 
1799.—** Sermons on the Call and Dediver- 
ance of the Children of Israel out of Egypt, 
8vo. 1803.—* A few plain Answers to the 
Question, Why do you receive the test 
mony of Baron Swedenborg ?”? 1806.—* Le 
ters to the Editors of the Christian Observe. 
in reply to their Observations on the Plain 
Answers,” Syvo. 1807.—* The sole exciusiv¢ 
Divinity of Jesus Christ proved trom his 
appellation of Saviour,” a sermon, !8U8— 
“The Laws of Divine Order stated and € 
forced,” a sermon, 1809. 

LEICESTERSNIRE. - 

Married.} _ At. Leicester, Mr. Josie! 
Higgs, to the second daughter of Willa 
Kelly, esq. of Bawbridge House.—Mr. The 
Coates, to Mrs. Daniels.—D. Prosser, 4 
to Miss Higginson. a+ 

At Market Harborough, Mr. Thos. \'- 
bott, to Rebecca, youngest dauyliter o! Mr. 
W. Holloway. 

Benj. Kerby, esq. of Liumbersten’, 


1a. aie 


[May 1, 
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rah, eldest daughter of H. Hind, esq. of 
Loughborough. 

Died.] At Loughborough, John Black- 
barn, esq. 77, and shortly after, Ellen, his 
wife, 67. 

At Quorndon, Rev. B. Pollard. 

At Leicester, Lieut. Fras. Hodson, R.M 
sn of the late Mr. H. proprietor of the 
cambridge Chronicle, 48. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Merried.] At Lincoln, S. W. Blencowe, 
esq. to Miss Bell. 

4t Croyland, Mr. Samuel Price, of South- 
ark, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
je Rich. Cherrington, Esq. 

4t Ingham, Mr. Wm. Pass, of Sheffield, 
+) Miss Anna Worrall. 

Died.] At Greatford, near Stamford, Sir 
Thomas Moncrieffe, bart—Aged 63, the 
ney, C. L’Oste, Rector of Greetham, and_ 
nearly 40 years head master of the Free 
Grammar School at Horncastle. 

4t Lincoln, the daughter of Mr. Baldwin, 
solicitor, 23. 

At Barton-upon-Elumber, Mr. Richard 
Stephenson, 41. 


At Beckingham, near Gainsboro’, George © 


Moody, esq. 
At Moulton, Mr. Geo. Spreckley, 41. 
At Spalding, Mr. Hezekiah Barrett, 74. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

Died.} At Monmouth, Mr. T. Morgan. 

—Rev. T. Hughes. 
NORFOLK. 

Married.] At Holt, Mr. Robert King, 
slicitor, of Hull, to Miss Sarah Pullan.— 
the Rey. Wm. Henry Holworthy, vicar of 
Eatham, and chaplain to the British Em- 
bassy at the Hague, to Sarah, second 
daughter of the Rev. J. Dixie Churchill, 
rector of Blicklmg.—Gurney Barclay, esq. 
ot Tavistock-square, London, to Miss Fresh- 
held, of Harleston. 

At Lynn, Mr. R. Marshall, to Miss C. 
Davis. 

At Thorpe, by the Rev. J. Maxwell, On- 
ey Harvey, esq. only son of Chas. Harvey, 
*sq. M.P. to Carcline Mary, daughter of 
‘ohn Harvey, esq. of Thorpe Lodge. 
on At Thurston, Elizabeth Knights, 
07, 

At Aylsham, Mr. Wm. Gill, 90.—Mrs. 
\stley, relict of the Rev. John A. late rector 
fThornage with Brinton. 

At Caistor, J. R. Dashwood, esq. 76. 

At Downham Market, Martha, wife of 
\r. Wm. Dobson, 28.—Mr. Rob. Thomp- 
on 

At Fressingfield, Mr. John Cocks, 23. 

_ At Mulbarton, the wife of Mr. William 
‘awter, 64.—Mr. Wm. Trundle, of Gayton, 


_At Lynn, Elizabeth, wife of Mr, Towell, 
‘S—Mr. Burn.—Mr. T. King, 59.—Mr. 
‘alker, 87. Mr. Hudson.—Mrs, Mary 
Aing—Mr. D. Catling, 48. 
_ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
ney nried.] At Peterborough, Mr. C. 
“Gson, to Miss E. Horsepool. 


* 071 
At Finedon, Mr. John Barker, to Frances, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Vincent. 
Mr. Thos. Wood, of Kingsthorpe, to 
a Briggs, of the Crow and Horse-shoe 
nn. 


At Northampton, Mr. Bliss to Miss Ba- 
laam. 

D:ed.] At Peterborough, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. M. Mattley, of the White 
Lion inn, 18. 7 ' 

At Litchborough, Mrs. Susannah Wise, 
46. 
At Floore, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Gamage. 


At Wellingborough, Mr. Thomas Mee, 


$0. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 


The deposits in the Newcastle Savings 
Bank, exceed 6200). 

Married.] At Gosforth, Mr. Jos. Cowper, 
ot Newcastle, surgeon, to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Mr. S. Rutherford, of Kenton. 

At Newcastle, Mr. J. Fife, surgeon, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Joseph Bain- 
bridge, esq.—P. G. Ellison, esq. to the 
daughter of the late F. Horn, esq.—Mr 
Mark Chariton, to Miss Mary Malcolm. 

Died.} At North Shields, Mrs. F. Waugh, 
54.—Mrs. Jane Berwick, 77.—Mr. Jere- 
miah Scorer, 78.—Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
Matthew Sunderland, 78.—Mr. Geo. Simp- 
son, 50. 

At Newcastle, Mrs. Ann Orrick, 92.—Ann 
Hfamilton, 100.—J. Atkinson, esq.—Mrs. 
Chambers, 92.—Jane, widow of the Rev. 
Mr. Shields, 77.—Mr. Grey. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


Married.| At Sutton-in-Ashfield, Thos. 
Warner, esq. of Leicester Abbey, to Catha- 
rine, youngest daughter of Mr. Downing. 

Died.} At Ollerton, the relict of Wm. 
Pickin, esq. 64. 

At Mansfield, Mrs, Pearce, 82. 

At Ordsall, near Retford, Mr. Black. 

At Newark, Mrs. Girton. 

At Nottingham, Mr. Wm. Fox, 61. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.}] At Wardington, the Rov. J. 
Lowndes, rector of Okeford Fitzpaine, Dor- 
set, to Charlotte, fourth daughter of Rev. 
M. H.. Bartholomew, rector of Edgecot, 
Northampton. 

At Banbury, Harrison, esq. to the 
second daughter of Geo. Hitchcock, esq. 
of Herley—Mr. Wm. Chaplain, to Miss 
Mary Ann Seaman—Mr. James Eldridge, 
of Overthorpe,-to Miss Sabin.—Mr. John 
Barion, to Miss Mary Austin. 

At Long Combe, Mr. Philip Pain, of 
Woodstock, to the daughter of Jas. Long, 
esq. 
Ke Oxford, Mr. Langman, to Miss Han- 
nah Giles, of Littlemore. 

Died.] At Banbury, John Heydon, esq. 
banker.—Mrs. Spurrett. 

At Oxford, Lydia, wife of Mr. John 
Spindlove.—Mr. G. Quarterman, 44.—Mr. 
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Edw. Brooks, 77.—Rachael, wife of Mr. 
Thos. Dodd, 66. 

At Stadhampton, Miss Eliz. Webb 

At Bloxham, Susan, relict of Mr. Shorter, 
surgeon and a few days before, George, her 
son. 


At Woodstock, Ann, wife of Mr. Cross. 
RUTLAND. 


Married.} Rev. Christopher Cookson, 
of Stamford, to Martha, daughter of the 
Rev. Thos. Foster, rector of Pinwell. 

Died.| At Clipsham, J. Hack, esq. 68. 
ile served the office of Sheriff for this coun- 
ty in 1805. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

At the assizes for this county 19 prisoners 
out of 66 received sentence of death, but 
only one was left for execution. 

The Directors of the Shrewsbury House 
of Industy have resolved to appoint a person 
(at a salary of 1001. per annum) to investi- 
gate the state of the poor of’ that town claim- 
ing relief; he is to make a weekly report to 
the directors, who hope by this plan to clear 
the books of many improper applicants. 

Married.) At Prees, Mr. John Norris, 
of Norbury, Stafford, to Miss Martha Mor- 
gan, of Woolaston. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Harding, to Mrs. 
Kitching of the Half Moon Inn. 

\t Eyton, Mr. Geo. Butcher, to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Mr. Thos. Whitefoot, of 
Longvell. 

‘ir. Hampton, of Wellington, to Miss 
Roden of the Crown Inn. 

\t Wellington, the Rev. Arthur Charles 
Verelst, third son of Harry V. esq. of Aston, 
York, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Charlton, esq. of Apley Castle. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, the wife of Mr. 
Leighton of the Talbot Inn. 

At Cleobury North, Thos. Mytton, jun. 
esq. eldest son of Thos. M. esq. Barrister- 
at-law. 

At Cleobury Mortimer, Mr. John Evans, 
of the Talbot Inn.— Mr. Seager, surgeon. 

At Hales Owen, the relict of Mr. John 
Bradley, 74. 

At Ludlow, Emma, youngest daughter of 
I}. Wellings, esq. banker. 

At Wem, Mr. Bean, 77. 

At Madeley, Miss Eliz. Davies. 

At Drayton, Miss Ann Avis Astbury, 
niece of the late Gen. Broadhurst. 


SOMERSETSHIRE,. 


Married.| At Bristol, Mr. Fred. Miller 
Hfoider, youngest son of Wm. Holder, esq. 
to Amelia, second daughter of Chas. Bacon, 
esq.—Capt. James Garland, R. N. to Mary 
Anne, youngest daughter of Thos. Inman; 
esq. of East Hayes.—Mr, Edw. Hen. Wilks, 
to Miss Stanley. 

The Rey. S, N. Morris, of Midsomer- 
Norton, to Sarah, daughter of Mr. Walter 
Harris, of Bathwick. 

\t Bath, Jas. Bulwer, jun. esq. of Ayl- 








sham, to Eliza, only daughter of Arch. Reg. 
ford, esq. of Dublin. 

Died.) At Bath, Rev. Edw. Lamber 
rector of East Horsley, Surrey, vicar of 
Freshford, Somerset, and only surviving sop 
of the late Edw. L. esq. barrister-at-law,— 
Mrs. Dooley, 69.—Benjamin Wilby, esq 
solicitor, of Minchinhampton, 40.— My. 
Durlacher. 4 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.) At Tutbury, John Hunt, esq. 
of Seal Pastures, to Pamela, third daughter 
of Mr. Allen, surgeon. 

At Burslem, Mr. Preston, attorney, to 
Miss Mary Massey. 

At_Leek, Mr. Parker, of Preston, to Miss 
Waele, second daughter of Mr. Jos W, of 

Died.) At Stafford, Mr. Jas. Turnock, 
83.—Mrs. Hall, 70. 

At Barton-under-Needwood, the relict of 
John Jesson, esq. 

At Daw End, near Walsall, Mrs. Strong- 
itharm, 33. 

At Wrottesley, George, fourth son of Sir 
John Wrottesley, bart. 

At Armitage, near Lichfield, Thomas 
Webb, esq. 78. 

At Cheadle, Mr. Thos. Pritchard, book- 
seller and stationer. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Jos. Jackson, 47.— 
Mr. Rob. Williams, 74. 


SUFFOLK. 

A survey of the country between Diss and 
Ipswich has been made, with a view to 
ascertain the practicability of cutting a 
eanal from the one town to the other, and 
the engineer employed has declared that 
such a project is quite feasible. 

At a public meeting held at Ipswich, re- 
solutions were entered into for building 4 
suite of rooms, comprising a spacious ball- 
room, a supper-room, library &c. and up- 
wards of 3000/. was subscribed on the spot 
in shares of 100/. each. 

Married.] ' At Woodbridge, Mr. Betis, 
veterinary surgeon, to Mrs. Godbold of the 
Lion Inn. - 

Died] At Ipswich, Rev. Mr. Butler— 
Mr. John Finch, of the Gardener’s Arms 
Inn, 54—Mr. Chesterton, 71.—Jas. Moore, 
esq.—Mrs. Garnham, daughter of John 
Sherman, esq.—The wife of Mr. J. Brighton. 
—Jane, wife of the Rev. Dr. Bailly Wallis, 
rector of St. Mary Stoke. 

At Beccles, the wife of Rob. Fiske; &4 
solicitor. 

At Ashfield House, Thos. Norgate, M.D. 

At Clare, Mrs. Stebbing, relict of the 
Rey. Titus S. 75. ta 

At Bury, Mr. Clarke.—Ann, wife of Mr. 
John De Carle, 65. 

At Woodbridge, Catherine, wife of Job" 
Cowperthwaite, esq. 71. 


SURREY. ae 
The Lent Assizes for this county vere 
nated at Kingston on the 11th of Apr, ha 
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ing lasted a fortnight. There were 148 pri- 
soners, and some of them for very heavy of- 
fences, but before the Judges (Barons 
Graham and Wood) left the town, all those 
en whom sentence of death had been passed 
were reprieved, and consequently it became 
a maiden assize, a thing very unusual in the 
county of Surrey.—The trial of Chennel, 
the supposed murderer of his father, at Go- 
dalming, was postponed till the next assizes, 
in consequence of the affidavit of Dr. Wm. 
Roots, surgeon and physician to the pri- 
soners, Which was read in Court, and which 
stated, that Sarah Hurst, the accomplice 
and most material witness for the prosecu- 
tor was in an unfit state, from illness, to be 
taken before the Grand Jury.—John Faw- 
cet, who was tried for the murder of his son, 
by shooting himin mistake for the paramour 
of his protligate wife, was acquitted, and the 
two excellent and merciful Judges, on leav- 
mg the town of Kingston, received the bles- 
sings and good wishes of all those who had 
witnessed their heaven-like conduct in the 
seat of justice. 

Married.} At Mitcham, Wm. Simson, 
esq. of Merton Abbey, to Emily. only daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Dixon, Esq. of East 
Sheen. 

At Battersea, John Read, esq. of Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, to Miss Serre. 

At Kew, Capt. R. Haverfield, R. N. to 
Mary, daughter of R. Ross, esq. of Jamaica. 

AtClapham, Robert Edward Rodwell, esq. 
to Helen, eldest daughter of George Liddell, 
esq. secretary to the Levant or Turkey com- 
pany. 

At Chelsham, the Rev. Alexander Lock- 
hart, of St. Mary hall, in the University of 
Oxford, to Martha, eldest daughter of W. 
Jacob, esq. of Chelsham Lodge. 

At Richmond, Rev. P. Price, to Miss 
Le Rogers of Norwich. | 

Died.| At Guildford, Mrs. Dicker.— 
Thos, Philpot, esq. late of the E. I. C.’s ser- 
vice in Bengal. 

At Stockwell, John Toms, esq. 30. 

At Farnham, Mr. Wm. Deadman, of the 
Coach and Horses fon. 

At Camberwell, Thos. Weston, esq. 82. 

At Ham Common, the lady of John Au- 
gustus ‘fulk, esq. , se 


SUSSEX: : 


Birth.) The wite of a blacksmith, named 
Lang, at Birdham, near Chichester, of three 
children. 

Married.} At Lewes, John Paul Rowe, 
*q. of London, to Anne, youngest daughter 
of the date Mr. Chas. Pitt. 

At@ast Bourne, John Trotter, esq. R.A. 
© Agnes, daughter of J. Ranking, esq. 

- Died.| At Chichester, the relict of Col. 
‘dffnel!, 75, 
At Anemering, Mra. French, 30. 


\t Battle Abbey, Norman, third son of 


“eG. Webster, bart. M.P. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


At Dunchurch Mr. J. D. 
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Brown of Loddington, Northampton, to 


Mary, third daughter of the late Rev. John 


Sutton of Weekley. 

Lieut. W. W. West, R.N. to Charlott>, 
daughter of Mr. Rob. Shepherd, of Ashted, 
near Birmingham. 

At Aston, Mr. Wim. Harris, of London, 
to Susan, third daughter of Mr. Henry 
Akers. 

Died.] At Berkswell-hall, in child-bed, 
Emma, wife of J. E. Wilmot, esq. and fourth 
daughter of Dr. Parry, of Bath, 28. 

At Warwick, Mr. Andrew Murcott, 86. 

Near Warwick, Wm. Hawes, esq. 85. 

At Edgbaston, Mrs. Martha Clay, §0.— 
Mr. John Freeth, 53. 

At Birmingham, Mary, wife of Mr. John 
Cope, jun. 31.—Anna, wife of Mr. Samuel 
Pord.—Mr. H. Tyler, 28.—Mr. Hen. Crofts, 
39.—Mrs. Eaton.—Mrs. Heape.—Mr. Job. 
Orton Smith, 34.—Mr. Benj. Carless, 55.— 
Mrs. Hadley.— Mrs. Nock.—Mr. Thos, 
Franks, 64. 

WESTMORELAND. 


Married.| At Beetham, Rev. Jos. Thex- 
ton, vicar, to Miss Yeates. 

At Brough, Mr. J. Davies, of Bishopwear- 
mouth, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Mr. Smith. 

Mr. John Tunstall, of Mellerstang, to 
Agnes, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son, of Ravenstonedale. 

Died.] At Kendal, the wife of Mr. Thos. 
Burrow, 42.—Mrs. Ann Smith, 76. 

At Underharrow, Dinah, wife of Mr. Geo. 
Ingal, 73. 

At Kirkby Stephen, Barbara, relict of Mr. 
Rich. Rogerson, 82. 


WILTSHIRE, 

Married.] At Melksham, Mr. Jas, Croom, 
to Miss Webb. 

At Preshute, Geo, Sainsbury, esq soli- 
citor, of Marlborough, to Miss Mary 
George. 

Mr. B. Grant, of Winterbourn, to Miss 
Simmonds, 

At Dowton, Mr. Jas. Turner, to Miss 
Martha Cheney, of Barford. 

Died.} At Devizes, Stephen Hillman, esq. 


gi. 


At Warminster, Mr. J. Morgan, 61. 

At Westbury, Mrs. Gibbs, 89. 

At Eastcott, Mrs. Axford. 

At Marlborough, Mr. Henry Wilson, 69. 
—Jotn Hancock, esq. 

At Swindon, the relict of Ambrose God- 
dard, esq. who represented this county in 
Parliament for upwards of30 years. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married | Mr. John Clarke, of Forthamp- 
ton, Gloucester, to Miss Hatton, of Elders- 
fieid. 

At Worcester, Mr. Moses New, of Upton- 
on Severn, to Miss. Jane Brewer, of Much 
Cowarn, Herefordsh. 


Mr. John Mann, of Overbury, to Caroline, 
second daughter of Mr. Cheek, solicitor. 
Vor. OX, $¢ 
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Died.] At Worcester, Lydia, daughter of 
the late Thos. Wakeman, esq. 34.—Wm. 
Adams, late of Newington Butts, 79. 

At Hanbury Hall, near Bromsgrove, Mrs. 
Phillips. 

At King’s Norton, Mr. Rd. Starkey, 34. 

At Ombersley, Mr. Chas. Gardner. 

At Churchill, near Kidderminster, W. 
Callow, esq. 

At Pershore, Ann, youngest surviving 
daughter of Mr. H. Woodward, z4. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A model hasbeen exhibited in Leeds, of a 
machine, on a new construction, for sweep- 
ing chimnies, by which all the difficulties 
hitherto existing in the way of mechanical 
chimney-sweeping will be obviated. ‘This 
invention will serve also as a’scape-ladder in 
case of fire. The sum of ten guineas has 
been voted, by the association in Leeds, to 
the mechanic, to assist him in completinghis 
invention. 7 

The official report of the cloth searchers 
gives a highly pleasing account of the 
state of the woollen-manufactures of this 
county for 1817: the number of pieces of 
narrow cloth being 132,607 containing 
5,233,616 yards ; and broad cloths 351.122, 
061:19,974,473 yards— being an increase over 
the preceding year of 2,429,135 yards. 

Married.] At Bowden, Mr. 'T. Potter, of 
Manchester, solicitor, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Joshua Ashcroft, of Al- 
trincham, 

W. Armytage Smith, esq. surgeon, to 
Sarah, third daughter of Mr. Clemishaw, of 
‘Weatherby. 

At York, Mr. W. Oxley, of Rawmarsh, 
to Mrs. Wright, widow of Capt. W. of Selby. 

At Bramwith, Joseph, son of R. Moate, 
esq. of Westwood, Herts, to Maria, youngest 
daughter of the Jate John Moate, esq. of 
Fenwick Hall. 

Jos. Robinson Pease, esq. of Hessle Woud, 
near Hull, to Harriet, daughter of J, Walker, 
esq. of Beverley. 

At Sculcoates, Mr. D. Velvin, surgeon, to 
Miss Mary Ann Kirkus. 

At Wakefield, Mr. Rich. Bulmer, of 
Maiske, to Mary Ann, daughter of Wm. 
Stone, esq.—Mr. John Wilson, to Mary, 
daughter of John Crossley, esq. of Great 
House, near Halifax. 

*At Hull, Mr. Christopher Rinsgrose, to 
Mary Ann, ‘eldest daughter of Thos. Boyes, 
esq.— William, second son of J. Lowthorpe, 
esq. of Welton, to Charlotte, fourth daughter 
of the late Thos. Riddell, esq. 

Jchn Carr, esq. of St. Ann’s, near Leeds, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Hun- 
ter, esq. of Bonnytown. 

At Leeds, Wm. Sheepshanks, esq. to 
Sarah, youngest daughter of Lucas Nichol- 
son, esq’ 

Died.| At Howden, the relict of Capt. 
Naylor, of Liverpool, 70. 

At Huddersfield, J. Dobson, esq. banker. 


At Monk Frystone, Mr. J. Beachell, 193. 

At Lockwood, Mr. W. Irving, surgeon, 

At Thrigburgh, Mrs. Hepworth, 64, 

At Gripthorp, Mrs, Eland, 54. 

At Bentham, the wife of Rev. ‘hos, Bur. 
ler, rector of that place. 


At Ossett, Rachael, daughter of the Rey, 


Samuel Neale. 

Heury Duncombe, esq. of Congrove, near 
Knaresborough, many years an_ upright and 
independent tepreseniative for this county, 

At Car Head, W. Wainman, esq. 77. 

At Carlton, John Dodsworth, esq. 59, 

SCOTLAND. 


M. Ballantyne, of Glasgow, has invente/ 
a Lever, which gives a retrograde motion 
to machinery ; and is so constructed, that, 
by its action on wheels, it doubles thei; 
powers. It can be applied to machinery 
of any description, to steam-boats, and 
not occupy one half of the room of the 
present machinery, and to working ship. 
pumps.—A forcing pump is added to a 
model which he has constructed, and which, 
with much greater effect, will supply the 
place of fireengines ; and, being of a simple 
construction, can be wrought at less ex- 
pense, and more easily kept in order. 

Died.} At the Cairn of Lochryan, Lievt, 
Jas. Adair, R.N. 

At Glasgow, Mr. Jas. Denholm, of the 
Glasgow academy, 45. He was author oj 
** the History of Glasgow” and several other 
estimable works. 

Suddenly at Keith, Banffshire, from the 
bursting of a blood vessel, Major Peter 
Grant, late of the 92d regiment, or Gordon 
Highlanders. His zeal for the service in- 
duced him to join the army in Flanders ix 
1793, as a volunteer. His services having 
beén noticed by the Marquis of Huntly, his 
Lordship appointed him to his regiment upon 
its establishment in 1794. Major Grant 
was Constantly present with, and shared in 
the many gallant exploits of this distinguish- 
ed corps, in Holland, Egypt, and in the 
Peninsula. In the course of those severecon- 
flicts he was repeatedly wounded, and was 
finally under the necessity of retiring from 
the service, in consequence of losing a le; 
by a canon ball in Spain. Major Grant 
was much esteemed by his brother officers 
and all who knew him, on account of the 
strict honour and manly frankness which 
eminently distinguished his character, To 
his relations he was generous and kind. He 
was in his 49th year, and was of the family 
of Tullochgorum, in Strathspey. 

IRELAND. 


Some workmen, in taking down part of 
house in Dublin, purchased by Mr. Mandels 
from the Commissioners of wide-streetss 
found several bags of gold coin, some“ 
them as far back as Charles II. It is com 
puted that the property found could not have 
amounted to less than 2000 guincas. The 
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uestion of right to this treasure remains to &c. 33. Sir Robert formerly greatly dis- 
ve decided. tinguished himself in the command of the 
Died.] In Dublin, inthe 25th yearofhis gun-boats at Cadiz and Sicily; he was a 
aze, J. James, esq. son of Sir W. James, of brave, zealous and clever officer. 
Langley Hall, in the county of Berks, and At Calcutta, Sir John Royds, formerly of 
of lady Jane James, sister of the Marquis of Halifax, York. : 
Camden. He was educated at Harrow and At Newfoundland, Admiral Pickmore, 
at Oxford. He engaged in the army dur- commander-in-chief on that station. 
ing the campaigns of 1814 and 1815, and ABROAD. 
jistinguished himself so much in that The Academy of Arts of New York, have 
career, as to have received the thanks of the raised a subscription of 400]. for the pur- 
Emperor of Russia and the King! of pose of having a whole length portrait of 
Prussia, and he was honoured with some of Mr. West, painted by Sir Thomas Lau- 
ne military orders of those Sove- rence, which is to be placed above the pre- 
signe. Since the cessation of hostilities, sident’s chair of their academy. 
Mr. James was appointed Secretary of Lega- Birth.]| At Rome, the lady of SirWm, 
‘on at Munich, and Secretary of Embassy at Hoste, bart, of a son and heir. 
the Hague. In consequence of ill-health, Married.] At Paris, the Earl of Athlone, 
he returned to England in 1816. He to Miss Hope, daughter of the late John 
married lady Emily Stuart, daughter of the Williams H. esq. of London and Amster- 
Marquis of Londonderry, by whom he has dom. 
left one son. Died.] At Auteuil, near Paris, lady Caro- 
BRITSSH COLONIES. line Parker, only daughter of the Earl and 
Some of the principal inhabitants of Countess of Morley. 
Botany Bay have formed themselves into a At the Hague, aged 43, the Hon. John 
yanking company with a capital of 20,0001. Gerard Rynhart De Reede Ginkel, third son 
ty be raised in transferable shares of 50l. of the late and brother tothe present Earl of 
ach. Athlone. 
Died.) At Navy Point, Kingston, Upper At Madeira, the Hon. John Perceval, 
Canada, Capt. Sir Rob. Hall, knt. and C,B. eldest son of the Earl of Arden, 25. 
commissioner of the Navy in the Canzdas, 


_ 


REPORT IN CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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Professor DoBrretNner, of Jena, has discovered a considerable quantity of sugar in the 
aqueous extract of the root of the calamus, obtained by the aid of Real’s filter-press. 
Tromsdorff, in his analysis of the same root, speaks only of a sweetish extract, which he de- 
scribes as insusceptible of fermentation. 

A chemist of Copenhagen, has discovered a brilliant yelow matter for dyeing in potatoe- 
tops. The mode of obtaining it is by cutting tle top when in flower, and bruising and press- 
ing it to extract the juice. Linen and woollen stuff, soaked in this liquor forty-eight hours, 
acquires a fine, solid and permanent yellow colour. If the cloth be afterwards plunged in 
a blue dye, it then acquires a beautiful permanent green colour. 

The Rev. R. SHepparD has communicated to the Linnean Society, a paper on a powder 
‘ecreted by birds of the same colour with their plumage. A statement of this kind by Bruce, 
respecting Certain birds in the mountainous districts of Abyssinia, has been ridiculed and 
discredited ; but his assertion is remarkably.confirmed by Mr. Sheppard’s observing the same 
circumstance in a heron which he shot a few weeks since. 

Dr. Ure and Dr. Murray, of Edinburgh, have lately been severally engaged in extensive 
‘xperiments on the nature of chlorine. The object of these experiments was to prove that 
water forms an essential part of muriatic acid gas, by passing the gas through tubes containing 
portions of iron or other metals, from which process water was procured, and the metal was 
Converted into a muriate. Sir Humpury Davy, however, in a communication read before 
‘ne Royal Society of London, has brought forward experiments to shew that the water ob- 
‘ained under these circumstances was an accidental product, generated by the hydrogen of 
‘he muriatic acid gas meeting with oxygen, which was derived from sources not suspected 
°y Drs. Ure and Murray. When tubes of flint were employed for the transmission of the 
388, the oxide of lead and the alkaliin the glass furnished the oxygen; and a portion of 
tw.s also furnished by the atmospheric air remaining in the tube. The quantity of water 
Was always found to be diminished in proportion to the care that had been taken to remove 
all these sources of oxygen. 

M. Grranp, professor of the Veterinary School of Alfort, in France, has shewn, in a me- 
oir resented to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, that omnivorous and carnivorcus ; 
timals vomit naturally and with ease, and are little, if at al), exhausted by the operationt. 
‘at monogastric and ruminating animals, on the contrary, vomit only by great ¢fforts and 


ly, and that the act is always attended with serious consequences, often with 
Coat] 
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Dr. E. J. Cuarke, of Cambridge, has analysed an interesting mineral, sent to England by 
Mr. Swedenstierna, of Stockholm, under the name of petalite. Externally it closely resem. 
bles common white quartz ; its specific gravity is 2.45, and its fracture exhibits an eviden, 
ujcarance of crystallization. In highly concentrated nitric acid it loses its white Colour and 
ciuanges toa dingy hue. Being boiled in the same acid, and distilled water added, a soly. 
tion took place without effervesence. From this solution prussiated alkali threw down q 
leaf-crecn precipitate ; the supernatant fluid afterwards assumed a beautiful amethyst Colour, 
which gradually changed on longer exposure to the air to brownish black. These changes of 
colour seemed to indicate the presence of manganese, and this conjecture was confirmed by 


the analysis, which gave :— 
Silica 
Alumina 
Manganen 
Water 
Loss 


80 

15 
2.50 
0.75 
1.75 


100. 


Dr. Clarke suspects that this may not be the same mineral to which Dandrada gave the name 
of petalite. Should this surmise prove true, he is desirous of bestowing on it the appellation 
of Berzeltte, in honour of the illustrious chemist who presides over the analytical researches 


of the country in which it was discovered. 


_-— 
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BANKRUPTS 


FROM MARCH 25, TO APRIL 23, 1818, INCLUSIVF. 
Where the address of the Svlicttor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside ut the 
same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


AGG T. Water-lane, printer (Devey, Dorset-str. 

Athiuson J. Aldgate High str. butcher (Baddeley, 
Leman street 

Bali G. M. Shadwell, auctioneer (West, Red 
Liou str. 

Beauchamp R. Coventry str. lace dealer (Wilde, 
Warwick square 

be'l W. Hanway str. linen draper (Niblett, 
Cheapside 

Berry J. Fleet str, tailor (Deykes, Thavies Lon. 

Biggs G. Holbora, silversmith (Tucker, Bartlett's 
buildiogs 

Kishop T. Warnford ct. merchant (Holt, Thread- 
needle str. 

Tiowdige J. Axminster, baker (Knight 

Ball J. Bristol, victuatler ((ornish 

hhuructt A. Lisle sir. cabinet-maker (Allen, Carlisle 

Lutler J. Prescot, nurseryman (Reardon & Davis, 
Corbet court 

Cave T. Hindley, dealer (Ellis, Chancery lane 

Cholders R. George street, victualler (Parnell, 
Church str. 

Cole R. King street, coachmaker (Lungley, Char- 
lotte street 

Coles C. Fleet str. stationer (Beverley, Temple 

Coles C. & F. Galpin, Fleet str. stationers (Low- 
den, Clement's Inn 

Croucher J. HI. Gt. Alie st. spirit-emerchant (Gra- 
ham, Barnards lou 

Cuthbert R. Aldbrough, miller (Knowles, New Inn 

Daulby D. & R. Grace jun. Manchester, coal mer- 
chant (Whitehead 

Daveaport 8, Staines, brewer (Shenherd, Hyde-st. 

Dowgill B. Leeds, stone nason (Ward 

Duckworth E. Manchester, liquor-merchant (Cun- 
liffe. 

Elwell W. Birmingham, chemist (Wills. 

Kisth J. & M. Bailey, Dewsbury, clothiers (Hop 
kinson 

Fleming T. Liverpool, linen draper (Adlington & 
Giegory, Bedford row 

Fletcher B. Deptford, linen draper (Concannon, 
Southwark : 

Foster P. Liverpool, merchant (Bulmer 

Frost J. Bermondsey, victualler (Whitton, Great 
James str, 

Garside R. Stockport, cotton spinner (Paulden 


Gill J. Mill Pleasant, rope-maker (Alexander, 
Carey st. 

Ilack T. Southwark, anchor-smith (Clutton & 
Carter 

Hardwich P. Westbury, innholder (Welsh, Wells 

Mardwick T. Lutterworth, cornfactor  (Jeyes, 
Northamptou 

Ilart W. Newport, schoolmaster  (Uindmarsi, 
Cresceut, Jewin str. 

Ifarvey W. Houndsditch, coppersmith (Walto. 
& Gliddon, Girdlers’-hali 

Ilayes I’. Waverton, innkeeper (Clarke & Co. 
Chancery lane 

Heuderson J. Tunbridge place, merchant (At 
soa, Gt. Winchester st. 

Horiabin KR. Bolton-le Moors, hatter (Uuwis, 
Manchester 

Howard R. Stockport, manufacturer (Walters 

Humphieys J. Talbot ct. tailor, Lang, America. 

Illingworth A. Philpot-la. wine-merchant (Blave: 
ford, Bruton str. 

Johnson A. Manchester, silk mercer (Wilson 

Land E. Warwick-row, beker (Child, Southwark 

Lawrence W. Old-st. road, victualler (Vandeicuil 
& Comyn, Bush-la. 

Leach H. & J. Ambruse, Bristol, linen merce 
(Cooke 

Liddiard T. Chiswell-street, plumber (Maw‘j, 
Southwark 

Lockwood J.Stephen st. chair-maker (Haile, 
Berwick-str. 

Lowe A. C. Tokenhouse-yard, merchant (Brous", 
South Molton str. . 

Mabson R. Kuightsbridge, baker (Shuter, Mu 
bank st. 

Mackavoy E Greenwich, victualler ¢Shuter 

Martin T. & S Nopkins, Bristol, linen drajpe® 
(Stephens 

Miles J. Holborn, linen draper (Mayhew &(% 
Chancery lane 

Miles J. Uxbridge, trussemaher (iiudall, be 
naid’s Lun . ns 

Osbourne C. Billiter-sq. merchant (Holt, Dare 
needle str. sii 

Osbourne W. Sculcoates, meschant (Longdill & 
Butterfield, Gray's Junsq. 
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padgett W. Vauxhall, grocer (Edis, Broad street- 


buildings 


page G. Cranbourn str. silk mercer (Adams, Old 


Jewry 


Parish J. East Teignmouth, musical instrument- 
maker (Collett & Co. Chancery la. 

Payne []. H. Strood, brewer (Bowman, Everett-st. 

peacock J. H. Burwell, merchant (Pickering & 


Smith, Staple Inn 


Peake J. Newcastie under Lyne, mercer (Sparrow 
penfold R. Deptiord, victualler (Pearson, Temple 


Powell J. Bristol, broker (Short 


powell T. Leominster, butcher (Harris 
Pratt J. Kennington, surgeon (Edwards & Son, 


Castle st. 


procter J. & J. Besser, Steyning la. cloth factors 


(Taylor, Clement's Inn. 


Rains J. S. Wapping, merchant (Sweet & Stokes, 


Basinghall st. 


pamscar M. Pancras.la. warchouseman (Milne & 


Parry. Temple 


Read E, & ‘T. Baker, Great Russell st. linen dra- 
pers (Willis & Co, Warnford ct. 

Robinsou C. Spalding, deaier (Foster & Bonner 

Robison J. St. Mary-hill, ship insurance broker 


(Lellyer, Temple 


Russel J. Hornsey-road, stationer (Russen & Son, 


Crown ct. 


sage J. & T. Pomfrett, Maidstone, millers (Bevton, 


Southwark 


sundbach J. Woolwich, currer (Sandom, Deptford 


Dividends. 
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Sandwell R. B Deal, grocer (Bell & Brodrick, 


Bow Church yard 


Scholes R. Huddersfield, corn merchant (Brown 


Sheppard W. Bristol, bookseller (Coulson 


Southaa J. Birmingham, baker (Webb & Tyndall 

Southee G. Canterbury, grocer (Lindsay, Southw: 

Smith C. & J. Vickridge, Southampton row, grocers 
(Draper & Bird, Exchange buildings 


Stephens H. Pearyn, merchant (Crowder & Co. 


Frederick’s place 
Still J. Bristol, brass-founder (Wintour & Harris 


Stubbs J. Haxey,innholder (Ellis, Chancery la. 


Tell P. Seaton, sheep jobber (O'Brien, Tempie 
Towse W. Wokingham, merchant (Faithfull 


Walter S. E. Madeley, printer (Russen & Crown, 


Crown ct. 


Walton B. Birmingham, merchant (Mole 


Watson M. A. Fareham, mercer (Paddon 


Welch J. Gt. Yarmouth, haberdasher (Cory, jun. 


West J. Abbey Green, Stafford, coru dealer (Cook, 
Cierkeuwell 

West J. C. Bristol, broker (Alten, Clifford's Ina 

Wilcocks E. Aldersgate st. ironmongers (Tomlin- 
sons & Co, Copthall ct. 

Willats T..Gt. Queen st. ironmonger (Mayhew & 


Co. Chancery lane 


gate st. 


Temple 


Willie J. Hull, brewer (Kersey & Spurr, Bishops- 
Williou G, Ironmonger’sla. merchant (Makinson, 


Wilmot S. R. Bristol, brewer (Cooke 








ADCOCK J. St. Mary Axe,MayS 

amhurst S. Market st. May 5 

Attiield J. Guildford, Apr. 25 

just D, Walcot, May 19 

Baillie M. Broad st. buildings, 
May 2 

Baker J. L. & G. Leeds, May 13 

‘arke W. Stratford upon Avon, 
May 15 

barker W. & Co. Leeds, May 7 

barnes J. Newbury, Apr. 22 

Sarrow R. Long Dean Mill,May?3 

jeare J Cheapside, Apr. 7 

teasley R. G. Austin Friars, 
May 19 

Peagley J. Parliament st. Apr. 25 
‘echer C. C. Lothbury, May 5 

Bedford C, Manchester, Apr. 27 

Bennett W. Lawrence Pountney 
ill, May 12 

Bernoulli J. & E. Jeffery square, 
May 26 

Betts J. 'T. Southwark, Apr. 25 

Bicukin W. Hull, May 1 

Bolam J. High Trewhitt, Apr. 21 

Boldero C. & Co. Cornhiil, May5 

loud R. Plymouth, May 16 

Houlton G. A. Worcester, May 7 

irame T. Lowestoft, Apr. 7 

Lray J. 8, Coleman st. buildings, 
M 1y ° 

ong W. Coleman st. buildings, 
slay 2 

Brewer S. K. Henrietta-st. Ap.25 

Brownbill T. Leeds, Apr. 18 

Browne T, Savage gardens,Ap. 25 

Krowne T, & J. Forrester, Sa- 
vage gardens, Apr. 25 

Burgess F. Leicester, Apres 22 

‘uwrclimore T. Coodington, Mav 9 

“suO8 J, Southall, May 2 





DIVIDENDS. 


Card S jun. Mere, May 8 

Clarke S. Birmingham, Apr. 21 

Cliffe H. Suow hill, Apr. 28 

Coates W. & G. Cass, Kucklers- 
bury, April 28 

Coles W. Mincing lane, June 13 

Cooke H. & D. Prince, Coleman 
st. May 9 

Cooke J. Colton, May 18 

Cooper J Aylesbury st. May 9 

Crowley J. St. James’s st. May 5 

Dallas A. Tower hill. May 2 

Davis B. Broseley, May 8 

Devis J. & T. H. Lloyd, Loth- 
bury, May 9 

Dawes J. & Co. Pall Mall, May 5 

Day & Co. Tavistock st. May 19 

Demain J. Menwith hill, May 29 

Dewsnap J. Bell’s buildings, 
April 28 

Dickenson J. Dewsbury, Apr. 29 

Dixon J. Welling, Apr. 18 - 

Dixon S. Portsea, May 5 

Dodd T. Liverpool, May 16 

Donald J. Clifton, May 1 

Dowley T. & J. Southwark, May® 

Dunn H. Ware, Apr. 18 

Dutton G. Brown’s buildings, 
May 5 

Earle A. Carlisle, May 14 

Eastman T. Clement’s la. Ap. 25 

Elcock S. Tottenham-court-road, 
May 23 

Ellis W. If. Christchurch, Ap 28 

Emery J. Dover, May 19 

Evans H, Cheapside, Apr. 28 

Evans J. Tottenham-court-road, 
May 5 

Evans R. Duffield, May 8 

Farthing J. St. John st. May 30 

Fay J. Upper George st. May 9 


Ferneley A. Manchester, Apr, 20 

Fles L. M. Bury ct- May 2 

Franks, G. Red Cross st. Apr. 26 

Faller J Neat houses, Apr. 14 

Furlonge M.Lioyd's Cotfee-house, 
May 12 

Gay J. Gislingham, Apr. 16 

Gedrych C. Bristol, Apr. 16 

Gibbon W. Pontefract, May 11 

Goodchild J. sen. Low VPalliou 

 & Co. May 25 

Govey G. Blackwall, April 18 

Gray J. Gt. Driffield, May 13 

Griffiths S. Old Boswell court, 
May 9 

Guichenet P. Langbourn Cham- 
bers, May 16 

Hagedorn J. P. H. Old Broad st. 
May 9 

Hall W. Leeds, May 13 

Hamilton W. & M. Agar, Riches 
ct. April 18 

Wancock §. Newbury, Apr. 22 

Hardy W. Thetford, Apr. 23 

Harris J. G. Bristol, May 11 

Ilaslam J. & J. H. Oldham, Mas- 
chester. April 20 

Hazard W. Gt. Yarmouth, Ap.cs 

Hobbes R. Stratford-upon-Avon, 
May 5 

Hodges W. Kew, May 2 

Holditch G. & W. Hannah, Bauk- 
side, May 2 

Howard M. Cateaton st. May 19 

Howden G. & W. Hare, Oxford- 
str. Apr. 18 

Jacks W. Bristol, Apr. 28 

Jackson S. Birmingham, May © 

James R. Hampstead, Api. 2! 

Jameson J. & J. Willis, Liitic 
Queen st. May 5 
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dohnson. W. Leeds, May 25 

Jones ©. Ludgate hill, May 16 

Jones J. & Co. Bucklersbury, 
Apr. 18 

Joseph S. Gosport, May 7. 

Kington W. Trowbridge, May 7 

Kirk S. Leeds, April 23 

Knott J. & W. Smith, Southwark, 
April 18 

Lacey J. Whitby, Apr. 18 

Lavham H. Horsham, April 21 

Laosdell, J. jun. Bexhill, Apr. 28 

Lightfoot R Carlisle, May 14 

Lisle D. jun. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, May 2 

Littlewood J. Greenwich, Ap. 28 

Livesey J. Blackburn & Co, 
April 25 

Tioyd R. Clement's la. Apr. 2 

Lomas R. Bishop Monckton, 
May 20 

Mackcoull J. Worthing, Apr. 14 

Mackenzie A. J. & H_ Roper, 
Cross st. May 26 

Al‘Gougen J. Pall Mall ct. Ap. 14 

M‘Viear J. Liverpool, Apr. 16 

Merks W. H. jun. May 18 

Marefield W. Newport, Apr. °9 

Marris T. Barton upon Humber, 
May 5 

Martin F. Throgmorton st. Ap.28 

Mason J. Cambridge, May 4 

Mason R. Norfolk st. Apr. 21 

May W. Crispin st. May 2 

Meudham S. & F. Field, Fea- 
church st. May 2 

Miller J. Liverpool, May 11 

Milner J. & V. Chaplin, iron 
monger la. May 9 

Moliwe S. Billiter lane, May 19 

Molling F. Lawreace Pountney- 
la. May 9 


ADAMSON F. Liverpoo],Apr. 18 
Allwright S. Shoreditch, Mey 0 
Ansell T. White Horse yard, 
Apr, 25 
Archer T. Lombard st. Apr. 18 
Baker J. Bath, May 15 
Baylis W. Ledbury, April 25 
Bernouilli J. & E. Jcfleries sq. 
May 9 
Brewer J. A. Bath, May 5 
Bridgman J. V. 'Pavistock, May® 
Brchte T. Westbury upon Severn, 
May © 
Frown € Kentish Town, May 5 
Hurgess FP, Leicester, May 12 
Champion C. West Ham Abbey, 
Npril 21 
Chiid J. Brighton, Apr. 25 
Clements J. Newport, May 2 
Ciitfe C. Commercial rd, May 2 
Cox W.H. Bread st. May 1¢ 
Cross R. Abergavenuy, Apr. 23 
Doweluz P. E, Size la. May 2 
~veritt J. & Co. Westininster rd, 
May 2 
Fearnley T. Portsmouth, Apr. 28 
Veather R. Hare st. Ap. 18 
Perneley A. Manchester, Apr. 14 
Gore S V. Bishopseate st. Mey 5 
srace E, Scaton Cottage, May Q 


Certificates. 


Molling G. Lawrence Pountney 
la. May 9 
Moore T. Worthing, May 9 
Morley J. Liverpool, May 5 
Naish F. Twerton, May 1 
Newbery J. St. Clement, May 2 
Northcote H. J. Lime st. May 16 
Page W. Walton, April 28 
Palmer R. Brighton, May 26 
Philip D. Fenchurch-st. Apr. 25 
Philips A. & B. Loser, Salter’s 
hall ct. Apr. ¢1 
Pitt D. Fevchurch str. May 30 
Polglase J. Bristol, Apr. 28 
Pugsley C. Holborn, May 9 
Pullen T. Pateley-bridge, May 1 
Roberts J. Wood st. May 2 
Robertson J. & J. Stein, Law- 
rence Pountney hill, May °6 
Robson J. Little Britain, May 9 
Rowe S. Huntingdon, Apr. 21 
Rowlands R. Worcester, Apr. 24 
Ryley W. Worcester, May 18 
Schroder J. F. jun. Crutched 
Friars, Apr. 21 
Seymour W. Minories, Apr. 25 
Sharp T. & 1D. Stabies, Drury- 
lane, May 160 
Silvester H. P. Newport, Apr. 29 
Siordet J. M. & J. L. Austin 
Friars, May 16 
Sloper M. Bathwick, May 19 
Smith J. London rd. Apr. 18 
Smith W. Piccadilly, May 25 
Spaikes C.L. Southbersted, Mayl 
Spedding D. Carlisie, May 1 
Spitta C. L. Lawrence Pountney 
lane, May 9 
Spitta C. L. & Co. Lawrence 
Pountney la. May 9 
Stephens J.M. St.Michael, Mayvt5 
Stephens R. Bermondsey, May10 
CERTIFICATES. 
Haigh W. Barnsley, May 2° 
Hancock S. Newbury, May 5 
Harrison J. Leeds, April 28 
Hay N. Nicholas la, Apr. 18 
Ilenzeil J. H. South Shields, 
Apr. 14 
Ilester J. Rochester rd. May 2 
Hewens W. Hinckley, Apr. 28 
Hliges J. Northall, May 9 
Hockley D. & W. S. Hall, Brook 
st. May 9 
Horn W. Limehouse, May 9 
Houlding J. Liverpool, May 9 
Hurry S. Angel ct. Apr. 25 
Jackson J. Middleton, Apr. 18 
Jones J. Billingsley, May 9 
Jones S. Peterchurch, Apr. 25 
Lapraik G. R. Bishopsgate str. 
Apr. 21 
Lloyd W. sen. Peckham, May 1° 
Manderson W. Woolwich, Mav 9 
Mercer G. Graystoneley, May 1° 
Needham E. St. Mary Axe,May2 
Parr J. O. Liverpool, May 9 
Parsons J. Baston, May 9 
Philip T. Newton Abbot, Apr. 21 
Pilsbury T. Chelsea, May 12 
Piackeit T. Breasten, May 9 
Pollerd J. Bridgwater, Apr. 14 
Polley J. Thayer st. Apr. 25 








[May |, 


Stickland R. Bristol, May 5 
Sundius C, Devonsiire sq. May 
Swann B Shiffoall, Apr. 21 
Tanner J. Newbury, Apr. 22 
Taylor S. Ovendon st. Apr. 25 
Thackeray J. & J. Maacheste;, 
May 12 
Thomas P. Hatfield st. May 2 
Thompson G. H. Gt. Yarmouth, 
Apr. 28 
Thurkle G. M. New st. square, 
Apr.¢1 
Todd R. Pontefract, May 19 
Tolson J. Brighouse, May 12 
Turner J. Bury Mill, Apr. 18 
Tuthill C. Norwich, May +4 
Urry J. Gosport, May 14 
Vaughton J. Edward st. Apr, 1g 
Vincent W. & Co. Newbury, 
Apr, 22 
Walthew M. Liverpool, May 93 
Walton J. Bread st. Apr. 13 
Warrington T.Portsmouth,June? 
Waters M. Nicholas la. June oy 
Watkins J. Chepstow, Apr. 28 
Wells T. Fleet st. May 10. 
Wells W. Malden, Apr. 25 
Westwood E. Bristol, Apr. °8 
Whinfield J. Gateshead, May 4 
White T. jun. & J. D. Lubbren, 
Gt. Winchester st. May 23 
Wilcock, E. Huadderstie!d, Mayl3 
Willett J. Northwold, May 1) 
Wiiliams R. Clerkenwell, Apr, 16 
Williams T. Coleman st. May 5 
Woodgate E. sen. Burrow’s 
buildings, May 2 
Woodward M. & S. W. South 
wark, May 19 
Worthy R. Exeter, May 6 
Wortley R. Brompton, May 5 
Yandali E. Earl st- May 5 


Powell P. M. fastings, May 2 
Price G. Threadneed'e st. Ap. 5 
Privett P. Bighton, May i2 
Rigby W. Liverpool, May !¢% 
Roberts S Sheffield, Apr. 14 
SimisterS. Manchester, May 9 
Strong G. Exeter, April 25 
Stuart J. Bishopsgate st. May 5 
Sunderland S. & A. Barnoldswick 
May 12 
Sutton R. Hampton Wick, Ap % 
Tanner W. H. Strand, Ap. 95 
Thomas D. Bristol, Apr. 15 
Thompson E., Ferryhill, May * 
Turner W. B. Huddersfield, 
April ct 
Walker W. & J. Pall Mal! 
Apr. 14 
Walters W. Wapping, May 12 
Ward J. Wilton Abbott. Apr. * 
Ware J. Gravesend, Apr. <! 
Warner J. & J. Lord, Der} 
May 12 
Wash J. Tollesbury, Apr. 69 
Watkin J. Newark, May 9 
Westen T. Lower Thames & 
Apr. 2 - 
White M. Lowdham, Apr. <9 
Whitmore D. Hurdsfield, Mey & 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM MARCH °s, TO APRIL 24, 1818, BOTH INCLUSIVE. ; 

1818. 3 perCt!a perCi\4perCr] 5 perCt, Long | Irish | Imp. | Imp. | India |So. Seal O.S.S.New S.) 5 per Ct. | Ex. Bills. | Kx. Bills. , 3 per Day )|Consols 
Days. Redu.; Cons.| Cons. | Navy. Anns. 3 perCt) Anns.| Stock. | Stock.| Anns. |SeaAn.| Ind. Bon. | ad per Day \22 per Day | Ex. Bills. [for Ac. 
Mar.25 —— 764 78 106 _ | —/|91 pm.j13° 16 pm.j14 17 pm. 7st 2 
26 78 772 106 1053 77% 83 pm.|123 16 pm.14 37 pm. 78} 

27 77578! 106 1052 é | | 83 80 pmj16 12 pm.16 13pm. ) 

781 fl 106 1052 83 8Opm./17 12 pm./14 16 pm. 
781 | 106 1053 82 $3 pm./12 15 pm.15 16 pm. 
785794) 10521062 82 85 pm.j12 17 pm.j14 19 pm.) 
79=784 1063 86 92pm./15 19pm./17 21 pm.) 
79, 80;——— 106" 90 92pm.j17 20pm.17 21 pm. 
802793 1053 90 93 pm/17 20pm.j18 21 pm. 
792802 11064 93 9g4pm./18 20pm.19 23 pm. 
so# + 107 } 94 g$pm.ji9 21 pm,21 24 pm. 
80! 79: 1062 F, 06 98pmi19 22pm j2! 24 pm. 
: ‘95 97 pm.|20 22 pm./20 25 pm. 
238} : 94 96pm./21 16pm |1sS 23 pm. 
| 23852393 | 96 go pm.j16 20pm,'20 15 pm. 
‘80 79 107 1073 ! ———— 233 | y2 94 pm.|18 20 pm./20 21 pm 


| 
79% 80 106 1072 -——| | 94 97 pm.j22 18 pm.20 ¢2 pm. 


79381! 107 £1084 —238 2372 | 95 97 pm.ji9 93 pm.ji9 24 pm. 
/82 80% 108. - 95 100 pm.}29 17 pm.|27 19 im. 
—_— sol 2 107= 2374 80; 98 100 pm.j18 22 pm.19 23 pm, 


| ro 
285 286 60! 31 1072 I |101 98 pm,.j22 19 pm.'21 23 pm. — 


803792 1075 
2848 | —— 793 80! 107; 
2832 26379! 2797804 107! 1062 
79f 380 795/975 111065 
282 782795795 2197 963)106 
794  80!793 07! 1064 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of April, 1817, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 


. 


N. B. The above Table contains ihe highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &« 


published, every Tuesday an Friday, under the authority of the Committee of the Stock Eachange,ly 


On application to whom the oris 


>. Originally published by John Castaign, in the year 1712, and now 


~~ 


r, No. 7, Capel court, Bartholotnew-lane, London, 
inal Ocuments for peara century past may be reac. 








Prices of Canul Shares, &c. in the Month of Apri, 1818, at the Ofic 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmortm Street. 




































CANALS, Dev. per Aun, Per share. Div. per 4 Per Share, 
ls. : t. . 
Coventry « + « « 4440) 960l. WATER-WORKS. | 
Croydon os. + 2 dae} St. 10s. past London .. . . 13 oO; 100%. 
Dudley i . std bee Ie 48/. Grand Junction . 2. sm] 524. 105, 
Ellesmere & Chester 2 | 63/a65/. PKent. . 2. 2 1 eg? Of 45i. 
Grand Junction . % 46 o2sol.a 2342, | West Middlesex - . Ty 481. a 50), 
Old Union. . . . «4 o g3l, ) MISCELLANELOUS. | -} 
Worcester & Eirmingham,———| 251, Globe Assurance . . 6 0} 1301. 
Wilts and Berks . . /——— 101. Russel Institution «pL 10, 
DOCKS.. T Auction Mart 2. 241. 

Londaa.c SOS sal. TGas Light . 2. 6 6 ef} 152-2 20, 
West India. © . . J10 0) odd, 




















ee eel : 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT, . - 
The wet weather throughout the month of March greatly impeded the Spring sowirs, 




























































































Gillet, Druacer Ciown Court Fieet Street Lonuon 


and kept back the seasonable operations in Agriculture, but the-last month has been muc’, ’ 
more favourable, and the farmers have made the best use. of it, as much greater breadth; y 
of land have been sown than could have reasonably been expected. By far the greater a 
part of the Lent corn is put into the ground, but not in so kind a state upon tenacious tl 
soils as it would have been in dry weather. ‘ b 
The young Wheats have run more to flag than is common in moderate seasons, but t!. g( 
plants areextremely healthful and promisea very full crop, except in those situations wher hi 
they have been injured by the superfluous water, from the want of a proper surtace drai- 43 
age; shewing most conspicuously the very great advantage of procuring a free percolatiot de 
by underdraining. ar 
The early sown Barleys have made their appearance, but in their present state little can i 
be said relative to the crop they are likely to produce, i 
Beats, Pease, and the whole of the legummous tribe sown or planted in flood come up | 
like a wood. The seed being sound and good, the crops are likely to be great if not checked at 
by unfavourable weather. en 
The soiling species are very forward, thick upon the ground, and promise a very early T' 
and abundant crop. : ta 
Turnips and all the Brassicas have been greatly exhausted by their topping so early for ar 
seed ; great store of winter food is on hand, owing to the extreme mildness of the season. un 
Average Prices of Corn, ~ A 
jr By the Quarter of Kight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending Mareh 21. ext 
a MARITIME COUNTIES, ' “INLAND COUNTIES. |. ab 
. 7 Wheat. Rye. Barley: Oats. : Wheat. Rye. Barley: Oats, lea 
: Districts. & ds. @€s d.s. a. ; sd. 8s. d.s. d. & 4. bri 
ist Essex, '78 O49 O48 O31 O Middlesex, |9# s{-———s2 Qi 7 tra 
a —— Kent, sz -ol———!45  ol30 0 Surrey, 87 «4/48 OO 4B i Tr 
| ——- Sussex, ls? 4|}-———|43 6/e8 OO Hertford, 82 «O52 «0-49 31 bes 
—— Suffolk, le 1052 O51 gio 4 , Bedford, ah 652. 045) «OSD 8 : 
ed Cambridge, (8 516 0/43 4/25) 6 Hantingdon, x5 11]/-——43 4°7 0 pio 
3d Norfolk, 85 i|——-—/45 2)30 7 Northampton, [66 | ——— 50 {98 6 spr 
+ch Lincola, js2- 10-355 BQH 4 Ratland, 85 3 52 63k of mu 
—— York, 75° SL 10146 4197) 9 Leicester, oe 4154 0157 3 8 tha 
5th Durham, sk 8 nae 30.6 6g Nottingham. |93 1 65+ 38 33 4 
—— Northumb. 70 Ob8 O43 B30 1) Derby, 89 a) ae 
: 6th Carmberland, {+ 7 [00 156 413% I ~ Statlord, Oe wee 7133 Jo 
—— Westmorland, |104 0/76 ol6e “4is0 5 Salop, 104 264% 5/87 Ni 
7th Lancaster, (96 s/--—\55° 6/87 2 Heretard, 50 Bj? 6 
—— Chester, 06 7——~|ft 4) 8 Worcester, 54 77 8 
ath Flint, Mb lui—.—-168 234 Jo Warwick, 59 also P 
—-— Denbigh, yO si-i—\f4 od 9 Wilts, | 49 651 0 
—— Anglesea, 8+ ol———/f2 of33 4 Berks, 50 83% 0 
—— Carnaivon, jy6 sj——_—|[56 6/34 Oxford, 53 480 0 
—— Merioneth, w3 $3 ———}60 8|39 4 Bucks. 44 Oe W 
Hh Cardigan, 100 10 56 O72 O Brecon, * sito 4 
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